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PREFACE 


This book, in its two parts, aims to furnish a concise and con- 
nected account of human progress during ancient, medieval, and early 
modern times. It should meet the requirements of those high schools 
and preparatory schools where ancient history, as a separate disci- 
pline, is being supplanted by a more extended course introductory to 
the study of recent times and contemporary problenis. Such a course 
was first outlined by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York in their Syllabus for Secondary Schools^ issued in 1910. 

Since the appearance of the Regents’ Syllabus the Committee of 
Five of the American Historical Association has made its Report 
(1911), suggesting a rearrangement of the curriculum which would 
permit a year’s work in English and Continental history. Still 
more recently the Committee on Social Studies of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, in its Report (1916) 
to the National Education Association has definitely recommended 
the division of European history into two parts, of which the first 
should include ancient and Oriental civilization, English and Con- 
tinental history to approximately the end of the seventeenth century, 
and the pelriod of American exploration. 

The firfet tw^elve chapters of the present work are based upon the 
author’s Ancient History, published four years ago. In spite of 
many omissions, it has been possible to follow without essential 
modification the plan of the earlier volume. A number of new maps 
and illustrations have been added to these chapters. 

The selection of collateral reading, always a difficult problem in the 
secondary school, is doubly difficult when so much ground must be 
covered in a single course. The author ventures, therefore, to call 
attention to his Readings in Ancient History. Its purpose, in the 
words of the preface, is *‘to provide immature pupils with a variety 
of extended, unified, and interesting extracts on matters which a 
textbook treats with necessary, though none the less deplorable, 
condensation.” A companion volume, entitled Readings in Medieoal 
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mid Modern History, has been prepared. References to both books 

are inserted in footnotes. 

*At the end of what has been a long and engrossing task, it becomes 
a pleasant duty to acknowledge the help which has been received 
from teachers in school and college. Various chapters, either in 
manuscript or in the proofs, have been read by Professor James M. 
Leake of Bryn Mawr College; Professor J. C. Hildt of Smith College; 
''■'Very Patrick J, Healy, ■ Professor of Church History in t'he 
Catholic University of America; Professor E. F. Huniphre}" of Trinit}?" 
College; Dr. James Sullivan, Director of the Division of Archives 
and History, State Dept, of Education of New York; Constantine E. 
McGuire, Assistant Secretary General, International High Commis- 
sion, Washington; Miss Margaret E, McGill, of the Newton (Mass.) 
High School; and IHiss Mabel Chesley, of the Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn. The author would also express appreciation of 
the labors of the cartographers, artists, and printers, to whose ' 
accuracy and skill every page of the book bears witness. 

HUTTON WEBSTER 


Lincoln, Nebraska, 
February, 1917 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Works on 
the Study 
and Teaching 
of History 


All serious students of history should have access to the AmerimH J//V 
iorical Review (N. Y., 1S9.5 to date, quarterly, $4.00 a year). This journal, 
Periodicals organ of the American Historical xlssociaiicm, contains ■ 

articles hy scholars, critical reviews of all un|X)rtant works, 
and notes and news. The Hisiory TeacJiefs Magazine is edited under the ■ 
supervision of a committee of the- Ameriain Historical Assi>ciation (Phila- 
delphia, 1909 to date, monthly, $2.00 a year). Every well-equipped srrhool ' 
library should contain the files of the National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington, 1S90 to date, monthly, $2.00 a year) and of Art and Ardmdogy 
(Washington, 1914 to date, monthly, $3.00 a year). These two periodicals 
make a special feature of illustrations. 

Useful books for the teacher’s library include H. E. Bourne, The Teaching 
ofTlistory and Cimes in the Elemmiary and the Secondary School (K, Y., 1902, 
Longmans, Green, and Co., $1.50), Henry Johnson, The 
Teaching of History (N. Y., 1915, Macmillan, $140), H, B. 
George, Historical Evidence (N. Y., 1909, Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 75 cents), Frederic Harrimaj T& 
Meaning of History and Other Historical Pieces (New ed., 
N. Y., 1900, IMacmiilan, |i.7S), J. H. Robinson, The Nm> llhiory (N. 

IQ12, Macmillan, $1.50), and H. B. George, The Relations of History and 
Geography (4th ed., N. Y., 1910, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, $1,10), The following re|3orts arc indispensable: 

7 ^he Stidy of Hisiory in Schools. Report to the American Historical Association 
by the Committee of Seven (N, Y., 1899, Macmillan, 50 cents). 

The Study of History in Secondary Schools. Report to the American Historical 
Association by a Committee of Five (N. Y., 1911, Macmillan, 25 cents). 
Historical Sources in Schools. Report to the New England History Teadiers’ 
Association by a Select Committee (N. Y., 1902, Macmillan, out of print). 

A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools. Report by a Spc^cial Committee of the 
New England History Teachers’ Association (N. Y., 1904, Heath, $1.32). 

A Bibliography of History for Schools and Libraries. Published under the auspices 
of the Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and Mar>'land 
(2d ed., N. Y., 1915, Longmans, Green, and Co., 60 cents). 

The most useful dictionaries of classical antiquities are H. B. Waltere, 

A Classical Dictiomry (N. Y., 1916, Putnam, ^6,50) and H. T. Peck, 

. . Harpeps Dkimmry of Classkcd Literutme and Antlqui^s 

^d*Encydo- American Book Co., $6.00). Cambridge Uni- 

pedias versity, England, has published A Companion to Greek 

Siudiesy edited by L. Whibiey (2d ed., N. Y., 1906, Putnam, 
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Syllabi 


$6.00), and A Companion to Latin Studies, edited by J. E. Sandys (N. Y., 
1911, Putnam, |6.oo). These two volumes treat every phase of ancient life 
in separate essays by distinguished scholars. For chronology, genealogies, 
lists of sovereigns, and other data the most valuable works are Arthur 
Hassall, European (new ed., N. Y., 1910, Macmillan, 

$2.25), G, ' 2 , 'Putnam, Tabular Ai'i&ws of Universal History (new ed., N. Y., 
1915, Putnam, I2.50), and Karl J. Ploetz, A Handbook of Universal History, 
translated by W. H. Tillinghast (Boston, 1915, Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.00). 

The Illustrated Topics for Ancient History, mongQd. by D. C. Knowlton 
(Philadelphia, McKinley Publishing Co., 65 cents), contain mucli valuable 
material in the shape of a syllabus, source quotations, 
outline maps, pictures, and other aids. The following syl- 
labi have been prepared for collegiate instruction: 

Botsford, G. W. a Syllalms of Roman History (N, Y., 1915, Macmillan, 50 cents). 
Munro, D. C., and Sellery, G. C. A Syllabus of Medieval History, 305-1500 
(N. Y., 1913, Longmans, Green, and Co., $1.00). 

Richardson, O. H. Syllabus of Continental European History from the Fall of 
Rome to iSyo (Boston, 1904, Ginn, boards, 75 cents). 

Stephenson, Andrew. Syllabus of Lectures on European History (Terre Haute, 
Iiid., 1897, Inland Publishing Co., $1.50). 

Thompson, J. W. Reference Studies in Medieval History (2d ed., Chicago, 1914, 
University of Chicago Press, $1.25). A rich collection of classified references. 

An admirable collection of maps for school use is W. R. Shepherd, Eis- 
tarkal Atlas (N. Y., 1911, Holt, $2.50), with about two hundred and fifty 
maps covering the historical field. The latest and one of 
the best of the classical atlases is Murray's Small Classical 
Atlas, edited by G. B. Grundy (N. Y., 1904, Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, $1.35). A special feature of this work is the adoption of the 
system of colored contours to indicate configuration. The Atlas of Ancient 
and Classical Geography in ‘‘Everyman’s Library” (N. Y., 1910, Button, 
35 cents) might well be purchased by every student. Other valuable 
works areH. W. Dow, Atlas of European History (N. Y., 1907, Holt, $1.50) 
and Ramsay Aluir, A New School Atlas of Modern History (N. Y., 1911, 
Holt, $1,25). Much use can be made of the inexpensive and handy Literary 
a?id Historical Atlas of Europe by J. G. Bartholomew in “Everyman’s 
Library” (N. Y., 1910, Dutton, 35 cents). 

Kiepert’s Neiv Wall Maps of Ancient History (Chicago, Rand, McNally, 
and Co.) and Jolinston’s Classical Series (Chicago, A. J. Nystrom and Co.) 

may be obtained singly, mounted on common rollers, or 
and ChSs ^ spring rollers. The text is in Latin. 

The Spruner-Bretschneider Historical Maps are ten in 
number, size 62 x 52 inches, and cover the period from a.d. 350 to 1813. 
The text is in German (Chicago, Nystrom, each |6.oo; Rand, McNally, and 
Co., each $6.50). Johnston’s Maps of English and European History are 
sixteen in number, size 40 x 30 inches, and include four maps of ancient 
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history (Chicago, Nystrom, each I2.50). A new series of European Rislory 
Maps, thirt3’'-mne in number, ske 40 x32 inches, has been prepared for 
the study of ancient history by Professors J. H. Breasted and C. F. Huth, 
and for medieval and modern history by Professor S. B, Harding (Chicago, 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., complete set with tripod stand, $52.00; in two spring 
roller cases, 1 73.00), These maps may also be had separately’'. The maps 
in this admirable series omit all irrelevant detail, present place names in the 
modern English form, and in choice of subject matter emphasize the Ameri- 
can viewpoint. The school should also possess good physical wall maps 
such as the Sydow-Habenicht or the Klepert series, both to be obtained 
from Rand, McNally, and Go. The text is in German, Phillips’s Model 
Test Maps and Johnston’s iV’w Series of Physical Wall Maps are obtainaljle 
from A. J. Nystrom and Co. The only large charts available are those pre- 
pared by MacCoun for his Historical Geography Charts of Europe. The two 
sections, “Ancient and Classical” and “Medieval and ^lodern,” are sold 
separately (N. Y., Silver, Burdett, and Co., $15.00). A helpful series of 
Blackboard Outline Maps is issued by J. L. Engle, Beaver, Penn. These are 
wall maps, printed with paint on blackboard cloth, for use with an ordinary 
crayon. Such maps are also sold by the Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago. 

The “Studies” following each chapter of this book include various exer- 
cises for which small outline maps are required. Such maps are sold by 
Outlme D, C. Heath and Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. Useful 

Maps atlases of outline maps are also to be had of the McKinley 

Publiriiing Co., Philadelphia, Atkinson, Mentzer and Grover, Chicago, 
W. B. Harison, New York City, and of other publishers. 

The best photographs of ancient works of art must usually be obtained 
from the foreign publishers in Naples, Florence, Rome, Munich, Paris, 
Illustrations and London, or from their American agents. Such 

photographs, in the usual size, 8 x 10 inches, sell, unmounted, 
at from 6 to 8 francs a dozen. All dealers in lantern slides issue descriptive 
catalogues of a great variety of archaeological subjects. In addition to 
photographs and lantern slides, a collection of stereoscopic views is very 
helpful in giving vividness and interest to instruction in ancient history. 
An admirable series of photographs for the stereoscope, including Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, and Italy, is issued by Underwood and Underwood, New 
York City. The same firm supplies convenient maps and handbooks for 
use in this connection. The Keystone stereographs, prepared by tlie Key- 
stone View Company, Meadville, Penn., may also be cordially recommended. 
The architecture, costumes, amusements, and occupations of the Middle 
Ages in England are shown in Longmans^ Historical Illustraiwns (six port- 
folios, each containing twelve plates in black-and-white, Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 90 cents, each portfolio). Tlie same firm issues Longmans* Mis’- 
torical Wall Pictures, consisting of twelve colored pictures from original 
paintings illustrating English history (each picture, separately, 80 cents; 
in a portfolio, $10,50). Other notable collections are Lehmann’s Geograph- 
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ical Pictures i Historical Pictures, and Types of Nations, and Cybulsld’s 
Historical Pictures (Chicago, Denoyer-Geppert Co.; each picture separately 
mounted on rollers, Si. 35 to $2.25). The New England History Teachers’ 
Association publishes a series of Authentic Pictures for Class Room Use, size 
5x8 inches, price 3 cents each. The Catalogue of the Collection of Historical 
Material at Simmons College, prepared by the New England History 
Teachers’ Association (2d ed., Boston, 1912, Houghton Mifflin Co., 25 
cents), contains an extensive list of pictures, slides, models, and other aids 
to history teaching. Among the more useful collections in book form of 
photographic reproductions and drawings are the following: 

Fechheimisr, Hedwig. Die Plastik der 'Agypter (2d. ed,, Berlin, 1914, B. Cassirer, 
12 marks). 156 plates of Eg>’'ptian sculpture. 

FouofiRES, Gustave. La vie puUique ct privee des Grecs et dcs Romains (2d cd., 
Paris, 1900, Hachette, 15 francs). An album of 85 pictures. 

Furtwangler, iVooLE. Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture (N. Y., Scribner, $15.00). 
Hekler, Antont. Greek and Roman Portraits (N. Y., 19T3, Putnam, $7.50). 311 
plates, with comment and bibliography. 

Hill, G. F. Illustrations of School Classics (N. Y., 1Q03, Macmillan, $2.50). 

Muzik, H., and PERSCHunwY, F. Kunst und Leben im Aliertim (Vienna, 1909, 
F. Tempsky; Leipzig, G, Freytag, 4.40 marks), 

Osborne, Duffield. Engraved Gems (N. Y., 1913, Holt, $6.00). 

Parmentier, K, Alhim historique (Paris, 1894.-1905, Colin, 4 vols., each 15 francs). 
Illustrations covering the medieval and modern periods, with descriptive text 
in French. 

Rheiniiard, HERM.YNNr. Album des klassischen Allcrtums (Stuttgart, 1S82, HoiEf- 
man, 18 marks). 72 pictures in colors. 

Rouse, W. H. D. Atlas of Classical Portraits. Greek Section, Roman Section 
(London, 1898, Dent, 2 vols., each is. 6 d.). Small, half-tone engravings, 
accompanied by brief biographies. 

ScHREiBER, Theodor. Atlas of Classical Antiquities (N. Y., 1895, Macmillan, 
$6.50). 

To vitalize the study of geography and history there is nothing 
Works of better than the reading of modern books of travel. Among 
Travel these may be mentioned: 

Allinson, F. G. and Allinson, Anne C. E. Greek Lands and Letters (Boston, 
1909, Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.50). An entertaining work of mingled history 
and geography. 

Barrows, S. J. The Isles and Shrines of Greece (Boston, 1898, Little, Brown, and 
Co., $2.00). 

Clarr, F. E. The Holy Land of Asia Minor (N. Y., 1914, Scribner, $1.00). Pop- 
ular sketches. 

Dunning, H. W. To-day on the Nile (N, Y., 1905, Pott, $2 .50) . 

To-day in Palestine (N. Y., 1907, Pott, $2.50). 

Dwight, H. G. Constantinople, Old and New QA. Y., 1915, Scribner, $$.00). 
Edwards, Amelia B, A Thousand Miles up the Nile (2d ed., N. Y., 1888, Dutton, 

Forman, H. J. The Ideal Italian Tour (Boston, 1911, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$1.50). A brief and attractive volume covering all Italy. 
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Hay, Johk. Casiilmi Days (Boston, 1S71, Houghton 'Mifilln Co., Si .25) . 

HuTTOisr, Ebwaiu). Rome Y., igoo, Macmillan, §2.0.0), 

Jaceson, a. V. W. Persia^ Past mid Present (N. Y., iqo6 , Alacinilkai, S4..00). 
Lucas, E. Y, A W and-erer in Florence (N.. Y., 1.912, Macmillan, §1.75), 

Manatt, ,J. I. Mgean -.(Boston, 1913, Houghton Miitllii Co., $3.00). De^ 
scribes the most important islands of the iEgean. 

Makben', P. S. Greece and the. Mgean Islands (Boston, 1907, Houghtcjii Alisilia 
Co., §3.00). 

Paton, W. a. Picturesque Sicily (ad.ed.,- N. Y., 1902, Harper, $2.50). 

RrciiARDSOJC, R. B. Vacation Days in Greece (N. Y., 1903, Scribner, §2.co). 
Warner, G. D. J-kH/ic toawi? (N. Y., 1S76, Harper, §2.00). 


The following works of historical fiction comprise onbc a selection from 
a very large number of books suitable for siipi>leracDtaiy reading. For 


Historical 
Fiction ■ 


extended bibliographies see E. A. Baker, A Guide to Ills-- 
lorical F/c/io-;? (new ed., N. Y^,, 1914, IMacmillan, $6.00) and 
Jonathan Nield, H to the Best Ilisiorical Xoveis and 


Tales (3d ed., N. Y., 1904, Putnam, $1.75). An excellent list of historical 


stories, especially designed for children, will be found in the Bibliography of 
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Bulwer-Lytton, Edwarb. The Last Days of Pompeii (Boston, 1S34, Little, 
Brown, and Co., §1.25). 

Champney, Elizabeth W. The Romance of Imperial Rome (Xk Y., 1910, Putnam, 

Church, A. J. Roman Life in the Days of Cicero (N, Y., 1S83, Macrnillan, 30 cents). 

Stories of Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers of Frame (N. \k, 1902, Mac- 
millan, $1.75). 

Co.x;, G. W. Tales of A ncient Greece (Chicago, 1S6S, IMcClurg, S i .00) . 

Dah.n, Feldc, Felicitas (Chicago, 1SS3, McClurg, 75 cents). Rome, 476 A.n. 

Doyle, A. C, The White Company (Boston, 1S90, Caldwell, 75 cents). '.Fhe Eng- 
lish in France and Castile, 1366-1367 a.d. 

Eber.s, Georg, JJarda (N. Y., 1877, Appleton, 2 vois., $1.50). Egypt, fourletiolh 
century b.c. 

Eliot, George. RomoJa (N. Y., 1S63, Dutton, 35 cents) . Florence and .Sa\'t maroia 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

Fenelon, Francois. Adventures of TelcmackuSi translated by Dr, Hawkesworth 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.25). 

H.ALE, E. E. In His Name (Boston, 1873, Little, Brown, and Co., $1.00). The 
Waldenses about 1179 a.d. 

Hardy, A. S. Passe Rose (Boston, 18S9, Houghton Mifflin Co., §1.25). Franks 
and Saxons of Charlemagne’s time, 

H.awtiiorne, N.vrH.\NiEL. The Scarlet Letter (N. Y^., 1830, Dutton, 35 cents). 
Massachusetts in the seventeenth century. 

Henty, G. a. The Young Carthaginian (N, Y., 18S6, Scribner, $1.50). Second 
Punic War 

Hugo, Victor. Notre Dame (N. Y., 1831, Dutton, 35 cents). Paris, late fifteenth 
century. 

Irving, Washington. The Alhambra (N. Y., 1832, Putnam, $1.00). Sketches 
of the ]\Ioors and Spaniards. 
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Jacobs, Joseph (editor). The Most Delectable History of Reynard the Fox (N. Y., 
1895, Macmillan, $1.50). 

Kingsley, Charles. (N. Y., 1853, Macmillan, $1.25). Alexandria, 

391 A.I>. : 

' — — Westward Ho! (N. Y., 1S55, Dutton, 35 cents). Voyages of Elizabethan 
seamen and the struggle with Spain. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Fuck of PooFs Hill CN. Y., 1906, Doubledaj’’, Page, and Co., 
I1.50). Roman occupation of Britain. 

Lang, Andrew. The Monk of Fife (N. Y., 1895, Longmans, Green, and Co., $1.25) . 
The Maid of Orleans and the Hundred Years’ War. 

Lane, E. W. (translator). 2 'he Arabian Nights^ Entertainments (2d eci., N. Y., 
1859, Macmillan, 35 cents). 

London, Jack, Before Adam (N. Y,, 1907, Maonilian, $1.50) . Prehistoric life. 

Manzoni, Alessandro. The Betrothed (N. Y., 1825, Macmillan, 2 vols., 70 cents). 
Milan under Spanish rule, 1628-1630 A.D, 

Mason, Eugene (translator). Aucassm and Nicolefte and other Medieval Romances, 
and Legends (N. Y., 1910, Dutton, 35 cents). 

Newhan, J. H. CaUista (N. Y., 1856, Longmans, Green, and Co., $1.25). Per- 
secution of Christians in North Africa, 250 a.d. 

Re.ade, Charles. The Cloister and the Hearth (N. Y., 1S61, Dutton, 35 cents). 
Eve of the Reformation. 

SCHEEEEL, J. VON. Ekkchard, translated by Helena Easson (N. Y., 1857, Dutton, 
35 cents) . Germany in the tenth centur>c 

Scott, (Sir) W.:\i.ter. The Talisman (N. ¥,,1825, Dutton, 35 cents). Reign of, 
Richard I, 1193 a.d. 

Jww/wc (N. Y., Heath, so cents). Richard I, 1194 a.d. 

SiENKiEWicz, Henryk. Quo Vails? (Boston, 1896, Little, Brown, and Co., $2.00). 
Reign of Nero. 

Stevenson, R. L. The Black Arrow (N. Y., 1888, Scribner, $1.00). War of the 
. . Roses. 

*‘T\vain, .Mark.” A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur (N. Y., 18S9, 
Harper,. $1.7 5). ■ , , 

YJa-Llmce., Lew. Ben-Hur; a Tale of the Christ (N. Y., 18S0, Harper, $1.50). 

W.aterloo, Stajnley. The Story of Ab (2d ed., N. Y., 1905, Doublcday, Page, 
and Co., $1.50). Prehistoric life. 


Historical 

Poetry 


It is unnecessary to emphasize the value, as collateral reading, of his- 
torical poems and pdays. To the brief list which, follows should be added 
the -material in Katharine Lee Bates and Katharine Coman, 
English History told by English Pods (N. Y., 1902, Mac- 
milian, 60 cents). 

Browning, Robert. Echetlos and Pheidippides. 

Burns, Robert. The Battle of Bannockburn. 

Byron (Lord). Song of Saul before His Last Battle, The DestrucHon of Sennacherib, 
BelshazzaFs Feast, Prometheus, “Greece” {The Corsair, canto hi, lines 1-54), 
“Modern Greece” {Childe Harold, canto ii, stanzas 85-91), “The Death of 
Greece” {The Giaour, lines 68-141), “The Isles of Greece” {Don Juan, canto 
hi), and “The Colosseum” {Childe Harold, canto iv, stanzas 140-145). 

Clough, A. H. Columbus. 

Coleridge, S. T. Kubla Khan. 
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Do'Mett,. Alfred. A Christmas By mn. . 

MicimiLU The Batik of Agimotirk 
JDryden, John. Alexander's Feast. 

JONSON, Ben. Hymn to Diana . . . ' ' 

FiEKTSi Joim. Ode on a Grecian Urn. 

Kingsley, Cilirles. Andromeda and The Red King. 

Landor, W, S. Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Longfellow, H. W. “Tlie_Sasa of King Olaf’ACrai’d?^ of a Wayside Itm) and 
The Skeleton in Armor. 

Lowell, J. R. Rkaxus and The Shepherd of King Admefus. 

Macaulay, T. B. Lays of Ancient Rome (‘'^Horatius,’' “Virginia,” “The, Battle of 
Lake Regillus,” and “The Prophecy of Capys^’), The ^ Armad-a, and The Batik 
of Ivry. 

Miller, Joaquin. Columbus. 

Milton, John. Ode on the Morning of Chris fs Naimiy. 

P:rai 5 D, W. M. Arminius. 

Rossetti, D. G. The White Ship. 

Schiller, Friedrich, The Maid of OrUms, William Tell, Maria Stuart, and 
W allcnskin. 

Scott, (Sir) Walter. “Fiodden Field” {Marmwn, canto vi, stanzas 10-27, 33-35). 
Shakespeare, Willi.\m. Coriolanus, Julius Ceesar, Antony and Cleopatra, King 
John, Richard the Second, Henry the Fourth, parts i and ii, Henry the Fifth, Henry 
the Sixth, parts i, ii, and iii, Richard the Third, Henry the Eighth, and The Mer^ 
chant of Venice. 

Shelley, P. B. To the Nile, Ozymandias, Hymn of Apollo, Arcihusa, and Song of 
Proserpine. 

Tennyson, Alfred. Ulysses, CEnonc, The Death of (Enonr, Demcter and Persephone, 
The Lotus-Eaters, Boadicea, St. Tdemachiis, Si. Simeon Siyiitcs, Sir Galahad, 
and The Revenge: a Ballad of the Fleet. 

Thackeray, W. M. King Canute. 

Wordsworth, William. Laodamia. 

Full information regarding the best translations of the sources of ancient, 
medieval, and modern history is to be found in one of the Reports pre\Toiisly 
Sources cited — Historkal Sources in Schools, parts ii~iv. The use 

of the following collections of extracts from the sources 
will go far toward remedying the lack of library facilities. 

Botsford, G, W., and Botsford, Lillie S. Source Book of A ncient History (N. Y,, 
1912, Macmillan, $1,30). 

Davis, W. S. Readings in Ancient History (Boston, 1912, Allyn and Bacon, 2 vols,, 
$2.00). 

Duncalf, Frederic, and Krey, A. C. Parallel Source Problems in Medievd 
History (N. Y., 1912, Harper, $1.10). 

Fling, F. M. A Source Book of Greek History (N. Y., 1907, Heath, $1.12). 

Munro, D. C. a Source Book of Roman History (N. Y., 1904, Heath, $1.12), 

Ogg, F. a. a Source Book of Medieval History (N. Y., 1907, American Book Co., 

Robinson, J. H Readings in European History (Abridged ed., Boston, 1906, Ginn, 
$1.50). 

Thallon, Ida C. Readmgs in Greek History (Boston, 1914, Ginn, $2.00). 
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I’hatcher, 0 . J., and McNeal, E. H. A Source Book for Medieval History (N. Y., 

1905, Scribner, |i. 85). ■ 

Webster, Hutton. Readings in Ancient History (N. Y., 1913, Heath, $1.12). 

— Readings in Medmal and Modem History (N. Y,, 1917, Heath, -$1.12). 

Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of European History (Kf. Y., 
1894-1899, Longmans, Green, and Co., 6 vols., each $1.50). 

Most of the books in the following list are inexpensive, easily procured, 
and well adapted in style and choice of topics to the needs of immature 
Modem pupils. A few more elaborate and costly volumes, especially 

Works valuable for tlieir illustrations, are indicated by an asterisk (*) . 

For detailed bibliographies, often accompanied by critical estimates, see 
C. K. Adams, A Manual of Historical Literature (3d ed., N. Y., 1S89, Harper, 
$2.50), and thd Bibliography of History for Schools and Libraries , parts iii-v. 

GENERAL WORKS 

Carlyle, Thom^\S. On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and theJlerolc in History (N. Y,, 
1840, Dutton, 35 cents). 

Creasy, E. S. The Fifteen Decishe Battles of the World from Marathon to Waterloo 
(N. Y., iSS4, Dutton, 35 cents). 

Gibbins, H. be B. The History of Commerce in Europe (2d cd., N. Y., 1897, Mac- 
millan, 90 cents). 

Hereertson, a. J., and Herbertson, F. D. Man and His Work (3d ed., N. Y., 
191:4, Macmillan, 60 cents) . An introduction to the study of human geography. 
Jacobs, Joseph. The Story of Geographical Discovery (N. Y., 1898, Appleton, 35 
cents), 

Jenks, Edwaiu). a History of Politics (N. Y., 1900, Dutton, 35 cents). A very 
illuminating essay. 

Keane, John. The Evolution of Geography (London, 1899, Stanford, 65.). Help- 
fully illustrated. 

Myres, j. L. The Dawn of History (N, Y., 1912, Holt, 50 cents). 

Pattison, R. P. D. Leading Figures in European History (N. Y., 1912, Mac- 
millan, $.1.60). Biographical sketches of European statesmen from Charle- 
magne to Bismarck. 

Reinach, Salomon. Apollo; an illustrated Manual of the History of Art through- 
out the Ages, translated by Florence Simmonds (last ed., N. Y., 1914, Scribner, 
$1.50). The best brief work on the subject. 

Seignobos, CmiRLEs. History of Ancient Cimlization, edited by J. A. James (N. Y., 

1906, Scribner, $1.25) . 

History of Medieval and. of Modern Cimlization, edited by J. A. James 

(N. Y., 1907, Scribner, $1.25), 

PREHISTORIC TIMES 

Clodd, Edwlard. The Story of Primitive Man (N Y., i89S> Appleton, 33 cents). 
Generally accurate and always interesting. 

The Childhood of the World (2d ed., N. Y., i9X4> Macmillan, $1.25). 

Elliott, G. F. S. Prehistoric Man and His Story (Philadelphia, 1915, Lippincott, 
$2.00). 

* Holbrook, Florence, Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers (N. Y., 1911, Heath, 
44 cents). 
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Mason, 0 , T., S!mre in Primitive Culture (N. Y.,. i:Sg4, Appleton, $1.75). 

The only work on the subject; by a competent anthropologist. 

* Osborn,. H. F., Men oj the Old Stone Age (N., Y.., 1915,, .Scribner, S5.00). An 

authoritative, interesting, and amply illustrated %vork. 

Spearing, H. G. The Ckildhooi oj Art .(N. Y-, .1913, Putnam, $6.00). Deals 
with primitive and Greek art; richly illustrated. 

St.vrr, Frederick. Some First Steps in Human Progress (Chant auqua, X. Y., 1895, 
Chautauqua Press, $1.00), A popular introduction to anthrop<>Iog>', 

Tylor,. (Sir) E. B. Anthropology (N. Y., 1881, Appleton, $2.00). Incorporates the 
results of the author's extensive studies and still remains the best introduction 
to the entire held. 

ORIENTAL PHSTORY 

Baikie, J.-ii.fES. The Story of the Pharaohs (N. Ah, 1 90S, i\lacmillan, $2.00). A 
popular work; well illustrated. 

* Ball, C. J. Light from the East (London, iSog, Eyre and Spottiswoode, jss.). 

An account of Oriental archeology, with special reference to llie Old Testament. 
Banks, E. G. The. Bible and the Spade (N, Y., 1913, Association Press, $1.00). A 
popular 'presentation of Oriental archseoIog\L 

* Breasted, J. H. A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the Persian Con- 

quest (2d ed., N. Y., 1909, Scribner, $5.00). The standard work on Egyptian 
' IiistorjA. ■■ . ■ . . 

Clay, A. T. Light on the East from Babel (4th ed., Philadelphia, 1915, Simday 
School Times Co., $2.00). 

* Erm.\n, Adole. Life in Ancient Egypt (N. Y., 1894, IMacmillan, .$6.00), 

* H.andcock, P. S. P. Mesopotamian Archceology (N. Y. 1912, Putnam, $3.50). 
Hogarth, D, G. The Ancient East (N. Y., 1915, Holt, 50 cents). “Home Univer- 
sity Libratyn” 

*Jastrow, Morris, Jr. The Cmlkation of Babylonia and Assyria (Philadelphia, 
1915, Lippincott, $6.00). A finely illustrated work liy a great scholar. 
Macalister, R. A. S. A History of Cmlization in Palestine (XU Y., 19x2, Putnam., 
35 cents). “Cambridge Manuals.” 

Maspero, (Sir) Gaston, Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria (XUY., 1S92, Appleton, 
$1.50). Fascinating and authoritative. 

Ragozin, Z.ENAii).E A. Earliest Peoples (N. Y., 1S99, Plaris-on, 60 cents). A well- 
written, fully-illustrated account of prehistoric man and the beginnings of 
history in Babylonia. 

Early Egypt (N. Y., 1900, Harison, 60 cents) . 

GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 

Abbott, Evelyn. Pericles mid the Golden Age of Athens QA, Y., 1S91, Putnam, 
$1.50). “Heroes of the Nations.'* 

Baikie, James. The Sea-Kings of Crete (2d ed., N. Y., 1912, Macmillan, $1.75). 

A clear and vivid summaiy of Cretan archaeobgjc 
Bluacner, Hugo. The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, translated by Alice Zim- 
mern (3d ed., N, Y., 1916, Funk and Wagnalls Co,, $2.00). 

Bulley, Margaret H. Ancient and, Medieval Art (N. Y., 1914, Macm,il!an, $1.75). 

An elementary treatment, particularly designed for schools. 

Church, A. J., and Gilman, Arthur. The Story of Carthage (N. Y., 18S6, Putnam, 
$1.50). “Story of the Nations.” 
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Davis, W. S. The Injluence of Wealth in Imperial Rome (N. Y., 1910, Macmillan, 
$2.00). An interesting treatment of an important theme, 

A Day hi Old Athens (Boston, 1914, Allyn and Bacon, $1.00). 

An Outline History of the Romafi Empire (N. Y., 1909, Macmillan, 65 cents). 

Covers the period 44 B.C.-378 A.B. 

* Dennie, John. Rome of To-day and Yesterday; the Pagan CV/y (5th ed., N. Y., 

1909, Putnam, $3.50). 

Fovxer, W. W. (N. Y., 1912, Holt, SO cents), 

The City-State of the Greeks and Romans (N. Y,, 1893, Macmillan, $1.00). 

The only constitutional history of the classical peoples intelligible to elementary 
students. 

Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero (N. Y., 1909, Macmillcin, 50 cents). 

In every way admirable. 

Julius Ccesar and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial System (2d eeb, 

N. Y., 1S97, Putnam, $1.50). “Heroes of the Nations.” 

* Gaejdner, E. a. Ancient Athens (N. Y,, 1902, Macmillan, $3.50). 

Gayley, C. M. The Classic Myths in English Literature and in Art (2d ed., Boston, 
19 1 1, Ginn, $1.60). Of special importance for the illustrations. 

Goodyear, W. H. Roman and Medieval Art (2d ed., N. Y., 1S97, Macmillan, 
$1.00). 

Grant, A. J. Greece in the Age of Pericles (N. Y., 1893, Scribner, $1.25). 

Gitlicic, C. B. The Life of the Ancient Greeks (N. Y,, 1902, Appleton, $1.40). 

* PIall, H. R. JEgean Archceology (N, Y., 1915, Putnam, $3-7S)* A well-written 

and well-illustrated volume. 

Hav^tes, C. H., and Hawes, Hj\rriet B. CrctCy the Forerunner of Greece (N. Y., 
1909, Harper, 75 cents). 

How, W. W. Hannibal and the Great War between Rome and Carthage (London, 
1899, Seeley, 2s). 

Jones, H. S. The Roman Empire^ B.C. 2g~A.D. 4^6 (N. Y., 1.908, Putnam, 
$,1.50). “Story of the Nations.” 

* Lanciani, Rx.tdoli'0. The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome (Boston, 189S, 

Houghton Miffliii Co., $4.00). 

Mahafey, J. P. Old Greek Life (N. Y., 1S76, American Book Co., 35 cents). 

What have ike Greeks done for Modern Civilization? (N. Y., 1909, Putnam, 

$i.SP)* 

Mahaffy, j. P., and GiiiiL-tN, Arthur. The Story of Alexander s Empire (N. Y., 
1887, Putnam, $1.50). The only concise narrative of the Hellenistic period. 

* Mau, August. Pompeii: its Life and Art, translated by F. W. Kelsey (N. Y., 

1S99, Macmillan, $2.50). 

MoitRis, W. O’C. Hannibal and the Crisis of ike Struggle between Carthage and 
Rome (N. Y., 1897, Putnam, $1.50). “Heroes of the Nations.” 

Oman, Cm\RLEs. Seven Romani Statesmen of the Later Republic (N. Y., 1902, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., $1.60). A biographical presentation of Roman history, 
Pellison, Maurice. Roman Life in Ptmy's Time, translated by Maud Willdnson 
(Philadelphia, 1897, Jacobs, $1.00). 

Pickard-Cambridge, a. W. Demosthenes and the Last Days of Greek Freedom 
(N. Y., 1914, Putnam, $1.50). “Heroes of the Nations.” 

Powers, H. H. The Message of Greek Art QA, Y., 1913, Macmillan, 30 cents). 
Preston, Harriet W., and Dodge, Louise* The Private Lif^ of the Romans (N. Y., 
1893, Sanborn, li.os). 
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Robinson, C. E. The Days of AlMbiades (N. Y., 1916, Longmans, . Green, and 
Co., v^r-so). A picture of Greek life and culture in the Age of Pericles. 
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EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 

part l 

ANCIENT HISTORY 



There is no part of historj^ so generally useful 
as that which relates to the progress of the human 
mind, the gradual improvement of reason, the 
successive advances of science, the vicissitudes of 
learning and ignorance, which are the light and 
darkness of thinking beings, the extinction and 
resuscitation of arts, and the revolutions of the 
intellectuai world/^ — Samuel Johnson, Easseias. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE AGES BEFORE HISTORY 
1. Tlie Study of History 

History is the narrative of what civilized man has done. It 
deals with those social groups called states and nations. Just 
as biography de- Subject mat- 
scribes the life of history 

individualSj so history relates 
the rise, progress, and decline 
of human societies. 

History cannot go back of 
written records. These alone 
will preserve a Manuscripts 
full and accurate books 
account of man^s achieve- 
ments. Manuscripts and 
books form one class of writ- The Disk of Pilestus 
ten records. Phe old Baby- Found m igoS a.d. in the palace at Phss- 

loilians used tablets of soft tusr Crete. The disk is of refined clay on 
■ . . which the figures were stamped in relief with 

clay, on which signs were im- punches. Both sides of the disk are covered 
pressed with a metal instru- with characters. The side seen in the illustra- 
. tion contains 31 sign groups (123 signs) sepa* 

ment. The tablets were then rated from one another by incised lines. The 

baked hard in an oven. The 3° (ns signs). 

— 1 i* The inscription dates from about iSoo B.c. 

Egyptians made a kind of 

paper out of the papynus, a plant native to the Nile valley. The 
Greeks and Romans at first used papyrus, but later they employed 
the more lasting parchment prepared from sheepskin. Paper 
seems to have been a Chinese invention. It was introduced 
into Europe by the Arabs during the twelfth century of our era. 








A Papyrus Makuscript 
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A second class of written records consists of inscriptions. 
These are usually cut in stone, but sometimes we find them 
Inscriptions painted over the surface of a wall, stamped on 
andremains coins, or impressed upon metal tablets. The his- 
torian also makes use of remains, such as statues, ornaments, 


The pith of the papyrus, a plant native to the Nile valley, was cut into slices, 
which were then pressed together and dried in the sun. Several of the paper sheets 
thus formed were glued together at their edges to form a roll. From papyros 
and byblos, the two Greek names of this plant, have come our own words, 
“ paper ” and “ Bible.’* The illustration show's a manuscript discovered in Egypt 
in iSpo A.D. It is supposed to be a treatise, hitherto lost, on the Athenian con» 
stitution by the Greek philosopher Aristotle. 


weapons, tools, and utensils. Monuments of various sorts, in- 
cluding palaces, tombs, fortresses, bridges, temples, and churches, 
form ,a very important class of remains. 

History, based on written records, begins in different coun- 
Beginnings tries at var3dng dates. A few manuscripts and 
of history inscriptions found in Eg3^t date back three or 
four thousand years before Christ. The annals of Babylonia are 
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scarcely less ancient. Trustworthy records in China and India 
do not extend beyond looo b.c. For the Greeks and Romans 
the commencement of the historic period must be placed 
about 750 B.c, The inhabitants of northern Europe did not 
come into the light of history until about the opening of the 
Christian era. 

2 . Prehistoric Peoples 







In studying the historic period our chief concern is with those 
peoples whose ideas or whose deeds 
have aided human xhepreMs- 
progress and the toricperiod 
spread of civilization. Six-sevenths 
of the earth’s inhabitants now be- 
long to civilized countries, and 
these countries include the best and 
largest regions of the globe. At the 
beginning of historic times, how- 
ever, civilization was confined 
within a narrow area — the river 
valleys of western Asia and Egypt. 

The uncounted centuries before the 
dawn of history make up the pre- 
historic period, when savagery and 
barbarism prevailed throughout 
the world. Our knowledge of it is 
derived from the examination of 
the objects found in caves, refuse mounds, graves, and other 
sites. Various European countries, including England, France, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Italy, are particularly rich in pre- 
historic remains. 

The prehistoric period is commonly divided, according to the 
character of the materials used for tools and weapons, into the 
Age of Stone and the Age of Metals. The one is 
the age of savagery; the other is the age of bar- 
barism or semicivilization. 

Man’s earliest implements were those that lay ready to his 


A Prehistoric Egyptian 
Grave 

The skeleton lay on the left side, 
with knees drawn up and hands raised 
to the head. About it were various 
articles of food and vessels of pottery. 


The two ages 
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..haiid.:; A .branch from a tree. served as a spear; .a thick stick in 
The stone his strong arms became a powerful club. Later, 

' perhaps, came the use of a hard stone such as flint, 

which could be chipped into the forms of arrowheads, axes, and 
spear tips. The first stone implements were 
so rude in shape that it is difficult to , be.lieve 
them of human workmanship. They may have 
been made several hundred thousand years ago. . 
After countless centuries of slow advance, sav- 
ages learned to fasten wooden handles to their 
stone tools and weapons and also to use such 
materials as jade and granite, which could be 
ground and polished into a variety of forms. 
Stone implements continued to be made dur- 
ing the greater part of the prehistoric period. 
Every region of the world has had a Stone 
Age.^ Its length is reckoned, not by centuries, 
but by milleniums. 

The Age of Metals, compared with its prede- 
The Age of cessor, covcrs a brief expanse of 

Metals time. The use of metals came in 

not much before the dawn of history. The earliest civilized 
peoples, the Babylonians and Egyptians, when we first become 
acquainted with them, appear to be passing from the use of 
stone implements to those of metal. 

Copper was the first metal in common use. The credit for 
the invention of copper tools seems to belong to the Egyp- 
tians. At a very early date they were working the 
copper mines on the peninsula of Sinai. The Baby- 
lonians probably obtained their copper from the same region. 
Another source of this metal was the island of C^yprus in the 
eastern Mediterranean, The Greek name of the island means 
“copper.’^ 

^ There are still some savage peoples, for instance,, the Australians, who con- 
tinue to make stone implements very similar to those of prehistoric men. Other 
primitive peoples, such as the natives of the Pacific islands, passed directly from the 
use of stone to that of iron, after this part of the world was opened up to European 
trade in the nineteenth century* ' , 


A Hatchet op 
THE Earey 
Stone, Age 

A hatchet of flint, 
probably used with- 
out a helve and in- 
tended to fit the 
hand. Similar im- 
plements have 
been found all over 
the world, except in 
Australia. 


Copper 
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But copper tools were soft and would not keep an edge. 
Some ancient smith, more ingenious than his fellows, discovered 
that the addition of a small part of tin to the copper ^ 
produced a new metal — bronze — harder than 


the old, yet capable of being molded into a variety of forms. 
At least as early as 3000 b.c. we find bronze taking the place 
of copper in both Egypt and Babylonia. Somewhat later bronze 



Arrowheads of the Later Stone Age 

Different forma from Europe, Africa, and North America. 


was introduced into the island of Crete, then along the eastern 
coast of Greece, and afterwards into other European countries. 

The introduction of iron occurred in comparatively recent 
times. At first it was a scarce, and therefore a very precious, 
metal. The Egyptians seem to have made little 
use of iron before 1500 b.c. They called it ‘The 
metal of heaven,” as if they obtained it from meteorites. In 
the Greek Homeric poems, composed about 900 b.c. or later, 
we find iron considered so valuable that a lump of it is one of 
the chief prizes at athletic games. In the first five books 
of the Bible iron is mentioned only thirteen times, though 
copper and bronze are referred to forty-four times. Iron is 
more difficult to work than either copper or bronze, but it is 
vastly superior to those metals in hardness and durability. 
Hence it gradually displaced them throughout the greater part 
of the Old World. ^ 

During the prehistoric period early man came to be widely 

i Iron was unknown to the inhabitants of North America and South America 
before the coming of the Europeans, The natives used many stone implements, 
besides those of copper and bronze. The Indians got most of their copper from the 
mines in the Lake Superior region, whence it was carried far and wide. 
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scattered throiigliout the world. IIe.re aiid.therej. slowly^ .and 
.First steps ' the utmost difficulty^ lie began to take the 

toward' cmii- first steps toward civilization. The, tools :and 
zatioa •, weapons which he left behind him . afford' .some 
evidence of his advance. We may no^v single out some of his 
other great achievements and follow their developnieiit, to,' the 
dawn ''Of .history. 


3. Bomestication of Aniinals and Plants 

Prehistoric man lived at first chiefly on wild berries, nuts, 
roots, and herbs. As his implements improved and his skill 
Hmiting and increased, he became hunter, trapper, and fisher. 
fisMng stage tribe of hunters, howwer, requires an extensive 
territory and a constant supply of game. When the wild animals 
are ail killed or seriously reduced in number, privation and hard- 
ship result. It was a forward step, therefore, when man began 
to tame animals as well as to kill them. 

The dog was man’s first conquest over the animal kingdom. 
As early as the Age of Metals various breeds appear, such as 
Domestica- deerhounds, sheep dogs, and mastiffs. The clog 
tioa of the soon showed how useful he could be. He tracked 
game, guarded the camp, and later, in the pas- 
toral stage, protected flocks and herds against their enemies. 

The cow also was domesticated at a remote period. No 
other animal has been more useful to mankind. The cow’s 
The cow and milk supply food; the skin provides 

clothing; the sinews, bones, and horns yield mate- 
rials for implements. The ox was early trained to bear the yoke 
and draw the plow, as we may learn from ancient Egyptian 
paintings.^ Cattle have also been commonly used as a kind of 
money. The early Greeks, whose wealth consisted chiefly of 
their herds, priced a slave at twenty oxen, a suit of armor at one 
hundred oxen, and so on. The early Romans reckoned values 
in cattle (one ox being equivalent to ten sheep). Our English 
word “pecuniary” goes back to the Latin perns, or “herd” of 
cattle. 


1 See the illustration, page 45. 
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The domestication of the horse came much later than that of 
the cow. In the early Stone Age the horse ran wild over west- 
ern Europe and 



Eaely Roman Bar Money 

A bar of copper marked with the figure of a 
bull. Dates from the fourth century B.C. • 


^ , . The horse 

formed an im- 
portant source of food for 
primitive men. This prehis- 
toric horse, as some ancient 
drawings show/ was a small 
animal with a shaggy mane 
and tail. It resembled the 
wild pony still found on the 
steppes of Mongolia. The do- 
mesticated horse does not appear in Egypt and western Asia 
much before 1500 b.c. For a long time after the horse was 
tamed, the more manageable ox continued to be used as the beast 
of burden. The horse was kept for chariots of war, as among the 
Egyptians, or. ridden bareback in races, as by the early Greeks. 

At the close of prehistoric times in the Old World nearly ail 
the domestic animals of to-day were known. Be- other am- 
sides those just mentioned, the goat, sheep, ass, maisdomes- 
and hog had become man’s useful servants.^ ticated 

The domestication of animals made possible an advance from 
the hunting and fishing stage to the pastoral stage. Herds of 
cattle and sheep would now furnish more certain Pastoral 
and abundant supplies of food than the chase could 
ever yield. We find in some parts- of the world, as on the great 
Asiatic plains, the herdsman succeeding the hunter and fisher. 
But even in this stage much land for grazing is required. With 
the exhaustion of the pasturage the sheep or cattle must be 
driven to new fields. Hence pastoral peoples, as well as hunting 
and fishing folk, remained nomads without fixed homes. Before 
permanent settlements were possible, anothet onward step 
became necessary. This was the domestication of plants. 

^ See the illustration, page 14. 

2 In the New World, the only important domestic animal was the llama of the 
Andes. The natives used it as a beast of burden, ate its flesh, and clothed themselves 
with its wool. 
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The ' domestication of plants marked, almost as .wonderful 
an advance, as the domestication of animals.. . When wild, seed- 
..Agrictiltwal , ■ grasses and plants had been transformed .into the 
stage , ' ■ great cereals — ^wdieat, oats, barley,, and lice — 

people could .raise them for food, and so could pass, from the life 
of wandering hunters .or shepherds to the life of settled .farmers. 
.There is evidence that during the Stone Age some of the inhabit- 
ants of Europe were familiar with various cultivated plants, but 
agriculture on a large scale seems to have begun in the fertile 
regions of Egypt and western Asia.^ Here first arose populous 
communities with leisure to develop the arts of life. Here, as has 
been already seen/ w-e must look for the beginnings of history. 

4. Writing and the Alphabet 

Though history is ahvays based on written records, the first 
steps toward writing are prehistoric. We start with the pictures 
Picture or rough drawings wiiich have been found among 
the remains of the early Stone Age.^ Primitive 
man, how^ever, could not rest satisfied with portraying objects. 

-> I ^ 

. .,1 ■ 2 ' 3 

Various Signs of Symbolic Picture Writing 

1, **war” (Dakota Indian); 2, morning” (Ojibiva Indian); 3, ” nothing” (Ojitjwa In- 
dian); 4 and s, “ to eat” (Indian, Mexican, Egyptian, etc.). 

He wanted to record thoughts and actions, and so his pictures 
tended to become symbols of ideas. The figure of an arrow 
might be made to represent, not a real object, but the idea 
of an “enemy."' A “fight"" could then be shown simply by 
drawing two arrows directed against each other. Many un- 
civilized tribes still employ picture writing of this sort. The 
American Indians developed it in most elaborate fashion. On 

1 The plants domesticated in the New World were not numerous. The most 
important were the potato of Peru and Ecuador, Indian corn or maize, tobacco, the 
tomato, and manioc. From the roots of the latter, the starch called tapioca is 
derived. 2 See page 2. 3 See the illustration, page 14. 
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rolls of birch bark or the skins of animals they wrote messages, 
hunting stories, and songs, and even preserved tribal annals 
extending ■•over '.'a '"Century, ; 

A new stage in the development of writing was reached when 
the picture represented, not an actual object or an idea, but a 
sound of the human voice. This difficult but all- 
important step appears to have been taken through ing; the 
the use of the rebus, that is, writing words by pic- 

tures of objects which stand 
for sounds. Such rebuses 
are found in prehistoric 
Egyptian writing; for ex- 
ample, the Egyptian words 
for ^^sun^^ and goose were 
so nearly alike that the 
royal title, ‘‘Son of the Sun,’’ could be suggested by grouping 
the pictures of the sun and a goose. Rebus making is still a 
common game among children, but to primitive men it must 


have been a serious occupation. 

Sun Moon Mountain Tall 

Song (an, ear 
and a bird) 

Light 

o 

D 



oJ> 

0 






Chinese Picture Writing and Later Conventional Characters 


In the simplest form of sound writing each separate picture or 
symbol stands for the sound of an entire word. This method 
was employed by the Chinese, who have never Words and 
given it up. A more developed form of sound sy^^ables 
writing occurs -when signs are used for the sounds, not of entire 
words, but of separate syllables. Since the number of different 
syllables which the voice can utter is limited, it now becomes 
possible to write all the words of a language with a iew hundred 
signs. The Japanese, who borrowed some of the Chinese 
S3rmbols, used them to denote syllables, instead of entire words. 



Mexican Rebus 


The Latin Pater N osier , “ Our Father,” is 
written by a flag (pan), a stone (k), a prickly 
pear {nocJi), and another stone (fe). 
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Letters 


The Babylonians possessed, in their cuneiform characters, 
signs for. about five hundred syllables. The prehistoric' in- 
habitants of Crete appear to have been acquainted with a 

somewhat similar system.- 
The final step i,!i the de- 
velopment of writ.mg is, 
taken wlien'^ 
t.Iie separate; 
sounds of the voice are 
analyzed and each' is,, rep- , 
resented by a single sig,n, or 
letter. With alphabets of 
a - few score letters 'every 
word in a language may 
easily be written. 

The Egyptians early de- 
veloped such an alphabet. 
Unfortunately they never 
gave up their older meth- 
ods of writing and learned 
Egyptiaa M- to rely upon 
eroglyphics alphabetic 

signs alone. Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ® are a curious jumble of object-pictures, symbols 
of ideas, and signs for entire words, separate syllables, and 
letters. The writing is a museum of all the steps in the 
development from the picture to the letter. 

As early, apparently, as the tenth century b.c. we find the 
Phoenicians of. western Asia in possession of an alphabet. It 
consisted of twenty-two letters, each representing a consonant. 
Phoenician The Phoenicians do not seem to have invented 
alphabet alphabetic signs. It is generally believed 

that they borrowed them from the Egy|:>tians, but recent dis- 
coveries in Crete perhaps point to that island as the source of 
the Phoenician alphabet. 

1 Latin cmieus, wedge.” ’ 2 

® From the Greek words hiem, holy and glyphein, “to carve.” The Egyp- 
tians regarded their signs as sacred. 



A large tablet with linear script found in the 
palace at Gnossus, Crete. There are eight lines 
of writing, with a total of about twenty words. 
Notice the upright lines, which appear to mark 
the termination of each group of signs. 
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If they did not originate the alphabet now in use, the Phoeni- 
cians did most to spread a knowledge of it in other lands. They 
were bold sailors and traders who bought and sold Diffusion of 
throughout the Mediterranean, Wherever they the Plioemdan 
went, they took their alphabet. From the Phoe- 
nicians the Greeks learned their letters. Then the Greeks 
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,i3 


4 

5 


Below the pictured hieroglyphics iu the first line is the same text in a simpler writing 
known as hieratic. The two systems, however, were not distinct; they were as identical as 
our own printed and written characters. The third line illustrates old Babylonian cunei- 
form, in which the characters, like the hieroglyphics, are rude and broken-down pictures of 
objects. Derived from them is the later cuneiform shown in lines four and five. 

taught them to the Romans, from whom other European 
peoples borrowed them,^ 

5. Primitive Science and Art 

We have already seen that prehistoric men in their struggle 
for existence had gathered an extensive fund of information. 
They could make useful and artistic implements Foundations 
of stone. They could work many metals into a of scientific 
variety of tools and weapons. They were practi- 
cal botanists, able to distinguish different plants and to culti- 
vate them for food. They were close students of animal 

1 Our word “alphabet” comes from the names of the first two letters of the 
Greek alphabet, alpha {a) and beta ib). 
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Egyptian and Babylonian Writing 
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]ife and expert hunters and fishers. They knew hoiv to pro- 
duce lire and preserve it, how to cook, how to fashion pottery 

and baskets, how to spin 
and weave, , how. ' 'to ■..'■"build' 
boats.and houses. ■ After writ- 
■ 'ing.' came' into; general , .use,' all 

! this' knowledge' served, ...as the 
foundation of science. 

We can still distinguish 
:■ some'of:'tlie first steps.'in^sci- 
:1 . . ' ■ Co,tiiitmg :£mci-:: . eiitific k n o w 1 - 
, measiiring;. edge.- Thus, 

;/ . ■ ■coxinting'' began with' .calciila- 

.tionS '^ on ..o,ne’s 'fingers, :a 
j>... ■■method ■' .still f a,xn,ili.ar'.,:'t 0 ' 

M children. Finger counting ex- 
M plains the origin of the deci- 
system. The simplest, 
probably the earliest, 
measures of length are those 

The Moabite Stone various parts of Uie 

Louvre, Paris bodv. SoHie of our Indian 

Found in iS6S a.i>. at Dibun, east of the tribes, for Inslancc, employed 
Bead Sea. The monument records the victory double arm's length, the 

of Mesha, king of Moab, over the united armies . ■« ? , i i l. 3 

of Israel and Judah, about 850 b.c. The in.- SingiC arm S length, thC hanu 
scription, consisting of 34 lines, is one of the -vvidth, and the finger widlll. 
most ancient examples of Phoenician writing. i -r-^ ■». -i 1 1 •» 

Old English standards, such 
as the span, the ell, and the hand, go back to this very 
obvious method of measuring on the body. 

It is interesting to trace the beginnings of time reckoning and 
of that most important institution, the calendar. Most primi- 
Calculation of tribes reckon time by the lunar month, the 
time; the interval between two new moons (about twenty- 
calendar days, twelve hours). Twelve lunar months 

give us the lunar year of about three hundred and fifty-four 
days. In order to adapt such a year to the different seasons, 
the practice arose of inserting a thirteenth month from time 


1 


STONEHENGE 

On Salisbxiry Plain in the south of England; appears to date from the close of the Stone Age. The outer circle measures 300 feet in circumference, the 
inner circle, 106 feet. The tallest stones reach 25 feet in height. This monument was probably a tomb, or group of tombs, of prehistoric chieftains. 
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to time. Such awkward calendars were used in antiquity by 
the Babylonians, Jews, and Greeks; in modern times by the 
Arabs and Chinese. The Egyptians were the only people in 
the Old World to frame a solar year. From the Egyptians it 
has come down, 
through the Ro- 
mans, to us.^ 

The study of pre- 
historic art takes 
us back 

to the ing and paint- 
e a r 1 y 

Stone Age. The 
men of that age in 
western Europe lived 
among animals such 
as the mammoth, 
cave bear, and 
wooil3^-haired r h i - 
noceros, which have 
since disappeared, and among many others, such as the lion 
and hippopotamus, which now exist only in warmer climates. 
Armed with clubs, flint axes, and horn daggers; primitive 
hunters killed these fierce beasts and on fragments of their 
bones, or on cavern walls, drew pictures of them. Some of 
these earliest works of art are remarkably lifelike. 

A still later period of the Stone Age witnessed the begin- 
nings of architecture. Men had begun to raise Early arcM- 
the huge dolmens which are found in various parts tectnre 
of the Old World from England to India. They also erected 
enormous stone pillars, known as menhirs. Carved in the 
semblance of a human face and figure, the menhir became a 
statue, perhaps the first ever made. 

As we approach historic times, we note a steady improve- 
ment in the various forms of art. Recent discoveries in Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, and other lands indicate that their early inhabit* 

1 See page 186 and note 2. 



Head of a Girl 
M usee S. Germain, Paris 


A small head of a young girl carved from mammoth 
ivory. Found at Brassempouy, France, in cave deposits 
belonging to the early Stone Age. The hair is arranged 
somewhat after the early Egyptian fashion. Of the fea- 
tures the mouth alone is wanting. 



Sketch of Mammoth on- a. Tusk found in a Cave in France 



llSON PAINTED ON THE WaLE OF A CaVE 



PREHISTORIC ART 

Later lie pictured an aurochs — later he pictured a bear — 

Pictured the sabre-toothed tiger dragging a man to his lair — 

Pictured the mountainous mammoth, hairy, abhorrent, alone — 

Out of the love that he bore them, scribing them clearly on bone. — Kipling. 
14 
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ants were able architects, often ‘building on a colossal scale. 
Their paintings and sculptures prepared the way signijacance 
for the work of later artists. Our survey of the of preMstodc 
origins of art shows us that in this field, as else- 
where, we must start with the things accomplished by prehis- 
toric men. 

6. Historic Peoples 

At the dawn of history the various regions of. the world were 

already „ 

. Races of man 

in the 

possession of many 
different peoples. 

Such physical char- 
acteris tics as the 
shape of the skull, 
the features, stature, 
or complexion may 
serve to distinguish 
one people from 
another. Other 
grounds for distinc- 
tion are found in 

Ian<^UaS!e customs long stone over several other stones set upright in 

^ ^ ^ , ! the ground. Most, if not all, dolmens were originally cov- 

beliefs, and general ered with earth, 
intelligence. 

If we take complexion or color as the basis of classification, 
it is possible to distinguish a few large racial groups. Each of 
these groups occupies, roughly speaking, its sepa- Classification 
rate area of the globe. The most familiar classi- 
fication is that which recognizes the Black or Negro race dwell- 
ing in Africa, the Yellow or Mongolian race whose home is in 
central and eastern Asia, and the White or Caucasian race of 
western Asia and Europe. Sometimes two additional divi- 
sions are made by including, as the Red race, the American 
Indians, and as the Brown race, the natives of the Pacific 
islands. 
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Xndo-Euro- 
peans and 
Semites 

Semites.^ 


These separate racial groups have made very unequal progress 
in culture. The peoples 'belonging to the Black, Red, and 
The White Brown races are still either savages or barbarians, as 
race ■ Qf prehistoric times. The Chinese 

and Japanese are the only representatives of the Yellow race 
that have been able to form civil- 
ized states. In the present, as in 
the past, it is chiefly the members of 
the White race who are developing' 
chdlization and making history. 

Because of difl’erences in language, ' 
scholars have divided the White or 
Caucasian race into . two 
main groups, called 
Indo-Eur.opeans and 
This classification is , often 
helpful, but the student should re- 
member that Indo-European and 
Semitic peoples are not always to be 
sharply distinguished because they 
have different t}q>es of language. 
There is no ver}^ clear distinction in 
physical characteristics between the 
two groups. A clear skin, an oval face, wavy or curly hair, and 
regular features separate them from both the Negro and the 
Mongolian. 

The Indo-Europeans in antiquity included the Hindus of 
India, the Medes and Persians dwelling on the 
plateau of Iran, the Greeks and Italians, and 
most of the inhabitants of central and western 
Europe. All these peopled spoke related languages which are 
believed to be offshoots from one common tongue. Likeness 
in language does not imply that all Indo-Europeans were 

1 The Old Testament {Genesis j X. 21-22) represents Shem (or Sem), son of 
N.oah, as the ancestor of the Semitic peoples. The title “Indo-Europeans” tells us 
that the members of that group now dwell in India and in Europe. Indo-European 
peoples are popularly called “Axyans,” from a word in Sanskrit (the old Hindu 
language) meaning “noble.” 



■ Carved Menhir ■ 

From Saint Sernin in Aveyron, a 
department of southern France. 


Principal 
Indo-Euro- 
pean peoples 
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closely related in blood. Men often adopt a foreign tongue 
and pass it on to their children. 

The various Semitic nations dwelling in western Asia and 
Arabia were more closely connected with one another. They 
spoke much the same type of language, and in pjjjjcipal 
physical traits and habits of life they appear to Semitic 
have been akin. The Semites in antiquity included 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Hebrews, Phoenicians, and 
Arabs. 



Race Portraiture or THE Egyptians 

Paintings on the walls of royal tombs. The Egyptians were painted red, the Semites 
yellow, the Negroes black, and the Libyans white, with blue eyes and fair beards. Each 
racial type is distinguished by peculiar dress and characteristic features. 

At the opening of the historic period still other parts of the 
w’-orld were the homes of various peoples who cannot be classed 
wi th certainty as either Indo-Europeans or Semites . peoples of 
Among these were the Egyptians and some of the uncertain re- 
inhabitants of Asia Minor. We must remember 
that, during the long prehistoric ages, repeated conquests and 
migrations mingled the blood of many different communities. 
History, in fact, deals with no unrated peoples. 


1 8 The Ages before History 



Studies 

I. On an outline map indicate the areas occupied in antiquity by Semites and 
Indo-Europeans. 2, Find definitions for the following? terms; society, nation, 
state, government, institution, culture, and dviliisution. 3. Explain the abbre- 
viations b.c. and A.D. In what century was the year 1917 b.c.? the year 1017 a.d.? 
4. Look up the derivation of the words “paper” and “Bible.” 5. Distinguish 
between the three stages of savagery, barbarism, and civilization, and give examples 
of existing peoples in each stage. 6. Can you name any savages still living in the 
Stone Age? 7. What stone implements have you ever seen? Wlio made them? 
Where were they? 8. Why should the discovery of tire be regarded as of more 
significance than the discoverj^ of steam? 9. Why has the inA’ention of tiie bow- 
and-arrow been of greater importgiice than the invention of gunpowder? 10. How 
docs the presence of few tameable animals in the New World help to account for its 
tardier development as compared with the Old World? ix. What examples of pas- 
toral and agricultural life among the North American Indians are familiar to you? 
12. Give examples of peoples widely different in blood who nevertheless speak the 
same language. 13. In the classification of mankind, where do the Arabs belong? 
the Persians? the Germans? the inhabitants of the United States? 14. Enumerate 
the most important contributions to civilization made in prehistoric times. 






CHAPTER II 


THE LANDS AND PEOPLES OF THE EAST TO ABOUT 600 B.C.^ 
7. Physical Asia 

Ancient history begins in the East — in Asia and in that part 
of Africa called Egypt, which the peoples of antiquity always 
regarded as belonging to Asia. If we look at a Grand divi- 
physical map of Asia, we see at once that it consists 
of two very unequal divisions separated by an almost continu- 
ous mass of mountains and deserts. These two divisions are 
Farther and Nearer, or Eastern and Western, Asia. 

Farther Asia begins at the center of the continent with a 

series of elevated table-lands which rise into the lofty plateaus 

known as the Roof of the World. Here two ■ , 

. rm A 1 • ^^artner Asia 

tremendous mountain chains diverge. The Altai 

range runs out to the northeast and reaches the shores of the 
Pacific near Bering Strait. The Himalaya range extends 
southeast to the Malay peninsula. In the angle formed by 
their intersection lies the cold and barren region of East Tur- 
kestan and Tibet, the height of which, in some places, is ten 
thousand feet above the sea. From these mountains and 
plateaus the ground sinks gradually toward the north into the 
lowlands of West Turkestan and Siberia, toward the east and 
south into the plains of China and India. 

The fertile territory of central China, watered by the two 
streams, Yangtse and Hoangho, was settled at a remote period 
by barbarous tribes. The civilization which they . 
slowdy developed in antiquity has endured with . 
little change until the present day. The inhabitants of neighbor- 
ing countries, Korea, Japan, and Indo-China, owe much to 

1 Webster, Readings in Ancient History^ chapter ii, “The Founders of the 
Persian Empire; Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius.” 

' ■ ■ ' ^9 ■■■'■ 
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this civilization. It has exerted slight influence on the other 
peoples of Asia because the Chinese have always occupied a 
distant corner of the continent, cut of by deserts and mountains 
from the lands on the west. As if these barriers were not enough, 
they raised the Great Wall to protect their country from in\’a- 



The Great Wall of China 


The wall extends for about fifteen hundred miles along the northern frontier of 
China. In iqoS a.d. it was traversed for its entire length by an American, Mr. W. 

E. Geil. He found many parts of the fortification still in good repair, though built 
twenty-one centuries ago. 

sion. Behind this mighty rampart the Chinese have lived 
secluded and aloof from the progress of our western world. In 
ancient times China was a land of mystery. 

India was better known than China, especially its two great 
rivers, the Indus and the Ganges, which flow to the southwest 
India southeast, respectively, and make this part 

of the peninsula one of the most fertile territories 
on the globe. Such a land attracted immigrants. The region 
now known as the Punjab, where the Indus receives the waters 
of five great streams, was settled by light-skinned Indo-Euro- 
peans ^ perhaps as early as ooo b.c. Then they occupied the 
valley of the Ganges and so brought all northern India under 
their control. 


i See page 1 6. 
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India did not remain entirely isolated from the rest of Asia. 
The Punjab was twice conquered by invaders from the West; 
by the Persians in the sixth century b.c./ and India and the 
about two hundred years later by the Greeks.^ 

After the end of foreign rule India continued to be of im- 
portance through its commerce, which introduced such luxu- 
ries as precious stones, spices, and ivory among the western 
peoples. 

Nearer, or Western Asia, the smaller of the two grand divisions 
of the Asiatic continent, is bounded by the Black and Caspian 
seas on the north, by the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, 

Nearer Asia 

and Indian Ocean on the south, eastward by the 
Indus River, and Avestward by the Mediterranean and the Nile. 
Almost all the countries within this area played a part in the 
ancient history of the Orient. 

The lofty plateaus of central Asia decline on the west into 
the lower but still elevated region of Iran. The western part of 
Iran was occupied in antiquity by the kindred Countries of 
people knowm as Medes and Persians. Armenia, Nearer Asia 
a wild and mountainous region, is an extension to the northwest 
of the Iranian table-land. Beyond Armenia we cross into the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, a natural link be tw^een Asia and 
Europe. Southward from Asia Minor we pass along the Med- 
iterranean coast through Syria to Arabia. The Arabian penin- 
sula may be regarded as the link between Asia and Africa. 

These five countries of Nearer Asia were not well fitted to 
become centers of early civilization. They possessed no great 
rivers which help to bring people together, and no lafLuencQ of 
broad, fertile plains which support a large popu- geographical 
•lation. Armenia, Asia Minor, and Syria were 
broken up into small districts by chains of mountains. Iran 
and Arabia were chiefly barren deserts. But two other divisions 
of Nearer Asia resembled distant India and China in the pos- 
session of a warm climate, a fruitful soil, and an extensive river 
system. These lands were Babylonia and Egypt, the first 
homes of civilized man. 


1 See page 39. 


2 See page 125. 
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8. Babylonia and Egypt 

Two famous rivers rise in the remote fastnesses of Armenia — 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. As they flow southward, the 
The Tigris streams approach each other to form a 

and the common valley, and then proceed in parallel 

Euphrates channels for the greater part of their course. In 

antiquity each river emptied into the Persian Gulf by a separate 
mouth. This Tigris-Euphrates valley was called by the Greeks 
Mesopotamia, “the land between the rivers.’^ 

Babylonia is a remarkably productive country. The annual 
inundation of the rivers has covered its once rocky bottom with 
Productions deposits of rich silt. Crops planted in such a soil, 

of Babylonia ^nder the influence of a blazing sun, ripen with 

great rapidity and yield abundant harvests. “ Of all the coun- 
tries that "we know,'’ says an old Greek traveler, “ there is no 
other so fruitful in grain." ^ Wheat and barley were perhaps 
first domesticated in this part of the world.- Wheat still grows 
wild there. Though Babylonia possessed no forests, it had the 
date palm, which needed scarcely any cultivation. If the allu- 
vial soil yielded little stone, clay, on the other hand, w^as every- 
where. Molded into brick and afterwards dried in the sun, the 
clay became adobe, the cheapest building material imaginable. 

In Babylonia Nature seems to have done her utmost to make 
Babylonia an easy for people to gain a living. We can under- 
early center stand, therefore, why from prehistoric times men 
of civilization attracted to this region, and why it is 

here that we must look for one of the earliest seats of civiliza- 
tion.® 

Eg 3 q)t may be described as the valley of the Nile. Rising in 
the Nyanza lakes of central Africa, that mighty stream, before 
Upper and entering Egypt, receives the -waters of the Blue 
Lower Egypt near the modern towm of Khartum. From 

this point the course of the river is broken by a series of five 

1 Herodotus, i, 193. 2 See page 8. 

3 It is interesting to note that Hebrew tradition (Gewews, ii, S-15) places Paradise, 
the garden of God and original home of man, in southern Babylonia. The ancient 
name for this district was Edin (Eden), 



Babylonia and Eg3^t 
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rocky rapids/ misnamed cataracts, which can be shot by boats. 
The cataracts cease near the island of Philas, and Upper Egypt 
begins. This is a strip of fertile territory, about five hundred 
miles in length but averaging only eight miles in width. Not 
far from modern Cairo the hills inclosing the valley fall away, 
the Nile divides into numerous branches, and Lower Egypt, or 



Phil.® 


Tile island was originally only a heap of granite bowlders. Retaining walls were built 
around it, and the space within, when filled with rich Nile mud, became beautiful with 
groves of palms and mimosas. As the result of the construction of the Assuan dam, Philae 
and its exquisite temples are now submerged during the winter months, when the reservoir 
is full. 

the Delta, begins. The sluggish stream passes through a region 
of mingled swamp and plain, and at length by three principal 
mouths empties its waters into the Mediterranean. 

Egypt owes her existence to the Nile. All Lower Eg3rpt is a 
creation of the river by the gradual accumulation of sediment 
at its mouths. Upper Egypt has been dug out 
of the desert sand and underlying rock by a process “ gift of the 
of erosion centuries long. Once the Nile filled all 
the space between the hills that line its sides. No\v it flows 
through a thick layer of alluvial mud deposited by the yearly 
inundation.,.; 

The Nile begins to rise in June, when the snow melts on the 
Abyssinian mountains. High-water mark, some thirty feet above 
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the ordinary level, is reached in September, The inhabitants 
Anaiiai inun- make haste to cut the confining dilces and 
dationoftlie to spread the fertilizing water over their fields. 

Egypt takes on the appearance of a turbid lake, 
dotted here and there with island villages and crossed in every 
direction by highways elevated above the flood. Late in Octo- 
ber the river begins to subside and by December has returned 
to its normal level. As the water recedes, it deposits that 
dressing of fertile vegetable mold which makes the soil of 
Egypt perhaps the richest in the world.^ 

It was by no accident that Egypt, like Babylonia, became one 
of the first homes of civilized men. Here, as there, every con- 
Egypt an dition made it easy for people to live and thrive, 
early center Food was cheap, for it was easily produced. The 
of civilization needed only to spread his seed broadcast 

over the muddy fields to be sure of an abundant return. The 
warm, dry climate enabled him to get along with little shelter 
and clothing. Hence the inhabitants of this favored region 
rapidly increased in number and gathered in populous towns 
and cities. At a time when most of their neighbors were still 
in the darkness of the prehistoric age, the Egyptians had en- 
tered the light of history. 


9. The Babylonians and the Egyptians 

The earliest inhabitants of Babylonia of whom we know any- 
thing were a people called Sumerians. They entered the Baby- 
Inhabitants Ionian plain through the passes of the eastern 
of Babylonia mountains, three or four thousand years before the 
Christian era. Here they formed a number of independent 
states, each with its capital city,, its patron god, and its king. 
After them came Semitic tribes from the deserts of northern 
Arabia. The Semites mingled with the Sumerians and adopted 
Sumerian civilization. 

1 The problem of regulating the Nile inundation so as to distribute the water for 
irrigation when and where it is most needed has been solved by the building of the 
Assuan dam. It lies across the head of the first cataract for a distance of a mile 
and a quarter, and creates a lake two hundred and forty miles in length. This 
great work was completed in 1912 a.i>, by the British officials who now control Egj'pt. 
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Of all the early Babylonian kings the most famous was Ham- 
murabi. Some inscriptions still remain to tell how he freed his 
country from foreign invaders and made his native Babylon the 
capital of' the en- 


tire land. This 



Hammurabi, 
king of Baby- 

city became hence- 
forth the real cen- 
ter of the Euphrates valley, 
to which, indeed, it gave its 
name. Hammurabi was also an 
able statesman, who sought to 
develop the territories his sword 
had won. He dug great canals 
to distribute the waters of the 
Euphrates and built huge gran- 
aries to store the wheat against 
a time of famine. In Babylon 
he raised splendid temples and 
palaces. For all his kingdom 
he published a code of laws, the 
oldest in the w^orld.^ Thus 
Hammurabi, by making Baby- 
lonia so strong and Nourishing, 
was able to extend her influence 
in every direction. Her only 
important rival was Egypt. 

The origin of the Egyptians 
is not known with certainty. In physical characteristics they 
resembled the native tribes of northern and inhabitants 
eastern Africa. Their language, however, shows 
close kinship to the Semitic tongues of western Asia and Arabia. 
It is probable that the Eg3p>tians, like the Babylonians, arose 
from, the mingling of several peoples. 

The history of Egypt commences with the union of the two 
kingdoms of Upper and Lower Eg>pt under Menes. An ancient 
tradition made him* the builder of Memphis, near the head of 


Top of Monument containing 
THE Code of Hammurabi 
British Museum, London 

A block of black diorite, nearly 8 feet 
high, on which the code is chiseled in 44 
columns and over 3600 lines. The re- 
lief at the top of the monument shows the 
Babylonian king receiving the laws from 
the sun god, who is seated at the right. 


1 See page so. 
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the builders of these mighty structures. The most celebrated 
monarch of this line was the Pharaoh whom the 
Greeks called Cheops. The Great Pyramid near kings, about 
Memphis, erected for his tomb, remains a lasting |OO 0 - 25 OO 
witness to his power. 

For a long time after the epoch of the pyramid kings the 
annals of Egypt 

fur- After the 
nish pyramid kings 

a record of quiet 
and peaceful prog- 
ress. The old city 
of Memphis grad- 
ually declined in 
importance and 
Thebes in Upper 
Egypt became the 
capital. The vig- 
orous civilization 
growing up in 
Egypt was des- 
tined, however, to 
suffer a sudden eclipse. About 1800 b.g. barbarous tribes from 
western Asia burst into the country, through the isthmus of 
Suez, and settled in the Delta. The Hyksos, as they are 
usually called, extended their sway over all Eg^ypt. At first 
they ruled harshly, plundering the cities and enslaving the in- 
habitants, but in course of time the invaders adopted Egyptian 
culture and their kings reigned like native Pharaohs. The 
Hyksos are said to have introduced the horse and military 
chariot into Egypt. A successful revolt at length expelled 
the intruders and set a new line of Theban monarchs on the 
throne. 

The overthrow of the Hyksos marked a new era in the his- 
tory of Egypt. From a home-loving and peace- The Egyptian 
ful people the Egyptians became a warlike race, 
ambitious for glory. The Pharaohs raised powerful armies and 




Khufu (Cheops), builder of 
the Great Pyramid 

Two Famous Pharaohs 


Menephtah, the supposed 
Pharaoh of the Exodus 
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by extensive conquests created an Eg 3 'ptian Empire, reaching 
from the Nile to the Euphrates. 

This period of the imperial greatness of Eg>^pt is the most 
splendid in its history. An extensive trade with C\T)rus, Crete, 

and other Medi- 



Imperiai 
splendor of 
Egypt 


Head of Mummy of Rameses II 
Museum of Gizeh 

The mummy was discovered in i88i a.d. in 
an underground chamber near the site of 
Thebes. With it were the coffins and bodies 
of more than a score of royal personages. 
Rameses II was over ninety years of age at 
the time of his death. In spite of the some- 
what grotesque disguise of mummification, the 
face of this famous Pharaoh still wears an 
aspect of majesty and pride. 


terranean islands 
introduced many 
foreign luxuries. The con- 
quered territories in Syria paid 
a hea\y tribute of the pre- 
cious metalsj merchandise, 
and slaves. The forced labor 
of thousands of war captives 
enabled the Pharaohs to build 
public \vorks in every part of 
their realm. Even the ruins 
of these stupendous structures 
are enough to indicate the 
majesty and powder of ancient 
Egypt. 

Of all the conquering Pha- 

Rameses ir, none won 

about 1292- more fame than 
1225 B.c. Rameses II, w^ho 


ruled for nearly seventy years. His campaigns in Syria were 
mainly against the Hittites, a w^arlike people w^ho had moved 
southward from their home in Asia Minor and sought to estab- 
lish themselves in the Syrian lands. Rameses does not appear 
to have been entirely successful against his foes. We find him 
at length entering into an alliance with “the great king of the 
Hittites/’ by wdiich their dominion over northern Syria was 
recognized. In the arts of peace Rameses achieved a more 
enduring renown. He ereeted many statues and temples in 
various parts of Egypt and made Thebes, his capital, the most 
magnificent city of the age. 

Rameses II was the last of the great Pharaohs. After his 
death the empire steadily declined in strength. The Asiatic. 
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possessions fell away, never to be recovered. By 1100 e.c. 
Egypt bad been restricted to her former boun- Decline of 
daries in the Nile valley. The Persians, in the the Egyptian 
sixth century, brought the country within their 
own vast empire. 



The Great Pyramid 


The pyramid when completed had a height of 481 feet. It is now 451 feet high. Its base 
covers about thirteen acres. Some of the blocks of white limestone used in construction 
weigh fifty tons. The facing of polished stone was gradually removed for building pur- 
poses by the Arabs. On the northern side of the pyramid a narrow entrance, once care- 
fully concealed, opens into tortuous passages which lead to the central vault. Here the 
sarcophagus of the king was placed. This chamber was long since entered and its con- 
tents rifled,. 

10. The Phoenicians and the Hebrews 

The Phoenicians were the first Syrian people to assume 
importance. Their country was a narrow stretch of coast, 
about one hundred and twenty miles in length, The Phoeni- 
seldom more than twelve miles in width, between 
the Lebanon Mountains and the sea. This tiny land could not 
support a large populatiofe. As the Phoenicians increased in 
numbers, they were obliged to betake themselves to the sea. 
The Lebanon cedars furnished soft, white wood for shipbuild- 
ing, and the deeply indented coast offered excellent harbors. 
Thus the Phcenicians became preeminently a race of sailors. 
Their great cities, Sidon and Tyre, established colonies through- 
out the Mediterranean and had an extensive commerce with 
every region of the known world. 
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The Hebrews lived south of Phoenicia in the land of Canaan ^ 
west of the Jordan River. Their history begins with the emi- 
Th H b gJ^ation of twelve Hebrew tribes (called Israelites) 
from northern Arabia to Qanaan. In their new 
home the Israelites gave up the life of wandering shepherds and 



The Great Sphinx 


This colossal figure human-headed and lion-bodied, is hewn from the natural rock. The 
body is about 150 feet long, the paws 50 feet, the head 30 feet. The height from the base 
to the top of the head is 70 feet. Except for its head and shoulders, the figure has been 
buried for centuries in the desert sand. The eyes, nose, and beard have been mutilated by 
the Arabs. The face is probably that of one of the pyramid kings. 

became farmers. They learned from the Caiiaanites to till the 
soil and to dwell in towns and cities. 

The thorough conquest of Canaan proved to be no easy task. 
At first the twelve Israelitish tribes formed onl}^ a loose and 
Period of weak confederacy without a common head, ^Tn 

the Judges those days there was ^no king in Israel; every 
man did what was right in his own eyes.” ^ The sole authority 
was that held by valiant chieftains and law-givers, such as 
Samson, Gideon, and Samuel, who served as judges between 
the tribes and often led them in successful attacks upon their 
foes. Among these w^ere the warlike Philistines, who occupied 
the southwestern coast of Canaan. To resist the Philistines 


1 Judges, xvii, 6. 
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with success it was necessary to have a king who could bring 
ail the scattered tribes under his firm, well-ordered rule. 

In Saul, young man and a goodly,’^ the warriors of Israel 
found a leader to unite them against their enemies, 

His reign was passed in constant struggles with Saul and 
the Philistines. David, who followed him, utterly 
destroyed the Philistine power and by further conquests 



extended the boundaries of the new state. For a capital city 
he selected the ancient fortress of Jerusalem. Here David 
built himself a royal palace and here he fixed the Ark, the sanc- 
tuary of Jehovah. Jerusalem became to the Israelites their 
dearest possession and the center of their national life. 
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The reign of Solomon, the son and successor of David, was 
the most splendid period in Hebrew history. His kingdom 
stretched from the Red Sea and the peninsula df Sinai north- 
Reign of Sol- to the Lebanon Mountains and the Eu- 

omon, about phrates. With the surrounding peoples Solomon 
955-925 B.C. terms of friendship and alliance. He mar- 

ried an Egyptian princess, a daughter of the reigning Pharaoh. 
He joined with Hiram, king of Tyre, in trading expeditions on 




A Phcenician War Galley 

From a slab found at Nineveh in the palace of the Assyrian king, Sennacherib. 
The vessel shown is a bireme with two decks. On the upper deck are soldiers with 
their phields hanging over the side. The oarsmen sit on the lower deck, eight at 
each side. The crab catching the fish is a humorous touch. 


the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. The same Phoenician monarch 
supplied him with the “cedars of Lebanon,” wdth which he 
erected at Jerusalem a famous temple for the worship of Jeho- 
vah. A great builder, a wise administrator and governor, 
Solomon takes his place as a typical Oriental despot, the. most 
powerful monarch of the age. 

But the political greatness of the Hebrews was not destined 
. , to endure. The people were not ready to bear the 

Aim Ai "r 

the Ten burdens of empire. They objected to the stand- 
92?B ing army, to the forced labor on public buildings, 

. and especially to the heavy taxes. The ten 
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nortliern tribes seceded shortly after Solomon^s death and estab- 
lished the independent kingdom of Israel, with its capital at 
Samaria. The two southern tribes, Judah and Benjamin, 
formed the kingdom of Judea, and remained loyal to the suc- 
cessors of Solomon. 



The two small Hebrew kingdoms could not resist their 
powerful neighbors. About two centuries after Decline of 
the secession of the Ten Tribes, the Assyrians the Hebrew 
overran Israel. Judea was subsequently conquered 
by the Babylonians. Both countries in the end became a 
part of the Persian Empire. 

jwawpntfir m wiMt 
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11. The Assyrians 

Assyria, lying east of the Tigris River, was colonized at an 
early date by emigrants from Babylonia. After the Assyrians 
Greatness of themselves from Babylonian control, they 

Assyria, entered upon a series of sweeping conquests. 
745-626 B.C. Asiatic state felt their heavy hand. The 

Assyrian kings created a huge empire stretching from the Cas- 
pian Sea to the Persian Gulf, the 
Mediterranean, and the Nile. For 
the first time in Oriental history 
Mesopotamia and Eg3q)t, with the 
intervening territory, were brought 
under one government. 

This unification of the Orient 
was accomplished only at a fearful 
Character of cost. The records of 
Assyrian rule Assyria are full of ter- 
rible deeds — of towns and cities 
•without number given to the 
flames, of the devastation of fer- 
tile fields and orchards, of the 
slaughter of men, women, and 
children, of the enslavement of 
entire nations. Assyrian mon- 

From a Nineveh bas-relief. The archs, in llUmerOUS inscriptions, 
original is colored. ■ . 

boast of the wreck and rum they 
brought to many flourishing lands. 

The treatment of conquered peoples by the Assyrian rulers 
is vrell illustrated by their dealings with the Hebrews. One of 
Sargon 11, the mightiest monarchs was an usurper, who 
722-705 B.c. ascended the throne as Sargon II. Shortly after 
his succession he turned his attention to the kingdom of Israel, 
which had revolted. Sargon in punishment took its capital 
city of Samaria (722 B.c.) and led away many thousands of the 
leading pti^^ens into a, lifelong captivity in distant Assyria. 





Ancient Orientax Empires 





a caged bird in his royal city of Jerusalem.” Sennacherib, how- 
ever, did not capture the place. His troops were swept away 
by a pestilence. The ancient Hebrew writer conceives it as the 
visitation of a destroying angel: “It came to pass that night 
that the angel of Jeliovah went forth, and smote in the camp of 
the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand; and 
when men arose early in the morning, behold, these were all 
dead bodies.” ^ So Sennacherib departed, and returned with a 
shattered army to Nineveh, his capital. 

Although Assyria recovered from this disaster, its empire 

^ 2 Kings, xix, 35. See Byron’s poem, The Destruction of Sennacherib. 
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rested on unstable foundations. The subject races were attached 
Downfall of oppressive masters by no ties save those 

Assyria, 606 of force. When Assyria grew exhausted by its 
career of conquest, they were quick to strike a 
blow for freedom. By the middle of the seventh century Egypt 

had secured her in- 
dependence, and 
many other provinces 
were ready to revolt. 
Meanwhile, beyond 
the eastern moun- 
tains, the Medes 
were gathering omi- 
nously on the Assyr- 
ian frontier. The 
storm broke when 
theMedian monarch, 
in alliance with the 
king of Babylon, 
moved upon Nineveh 
and captured it. The 
city w^'as utterly de- 
stroyed. 

After the conquest 
of the Assyrian Em- 
Partition of pire the 
Assyria victOrs 

proceeded to divide 
the spoils. The share 
of Media w^as Assyria itself, together with the long stretch of 
mountain country extending from the Persian Gulf to Asia 
Minor. Babylonia obtained the western half of dhe Assyrian 
domains, including the Euphrates valley and S3rria. Under its 
famous king, Nebuchadnezzar (604-561 b.c.), Babylonia be- 
came a great power in the Orient. It was Nebuchadnezzar 
who brought the kingdom of Judea to an end. He captured 
Jerusalem in $86 b.c., burned the Temple, and carried aw-ay 



The Ishtar Gate, Babylon 


Explorations on the site of Babylon have been conducted 
since rSgg a.d. by the German Oriental Society. Large 
parts of the temple area, as well as sections of the royal 
palaces, have been uncovered. The most important struc- 
ture found is the Ishtar Gate. The towers which flank it 
are adorned with figures of dragons and bulls in brilliantly 
colored glazed tile. 
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many Jews into captivity. The day of their deliverance, when 
Babylon itself should bow to a foreign foe, was still far distant. 

12. The World Empire of Persia 

Not much earlier than the break-up of the Assyrian Empire, 
we find a new and vigorous people pressing into western Iran. 
They were the Persians, near kinsmen of the. cyr^sthe 
Medes. Subjects at first of Ass 3 nia, and then Great, 
of Media, they regained their independence and 
secured imperial power under a conquering king whom history 



The Tomb of Cyrus the Great 

The mausoleum is built of immense marble blocks, joined together without cement. Its 
total height, including the seven steps, is about thirty-five feet. A solitarj'- pillar near the 
tomb still bears the inscription: “I am Cyrus, the ICing, the Achaemeniaii.'' 

knoAvs as Cyrus the Great. In 553 b.c. Cyrus revolted against 
the Median monarch and three years later captured the royal 
city of Ecbatana. The INIedes and Persians formed henceforth 
a united people. 

The conquest of IMedia was soon followed by a Avar Avith 
the Lydians, who had been allies of the Medes. The throne 
of L\^dia, a state in the Avestern part of Asia ^ ^ 

. Conquest of 

Minor, was at this time held by Croesus, the last Lydia by 

and most famous of his line. The king greAV so 

w’-ealth}^ from the tribute paid by Lydian subjects 

and from his gold mines that his name has passed into the 

proverb, ^Tich as Croesus.’’ He viewed with alarm the rising 
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power of Cyrus and rashly offered battle to the Persian 

monarch. Defeated in the open field, Croesus shut himself up 

in Sardis, his capital. The city was soon taken, however, and 
with its capture the Lydian kingdom came to an end. 

The downfall of Lydia prepared the way for a Persian attack 

^ on Babylonia. The conquest of that 

Capture of Country proved unexpec- 
Babylon, 539 tedly easy. In 539 B.c. 
J the great city of Baby- 

j ' ■; Ion opened its gates to the Persian 

I I host. Shortly afterwards Cyrus 

1 . 1 issued a decree allowing the Jewish 

1 "^ ^ 'I exiles there to return to Jerusalem 
/ ' and rebuild the Temple, which Nebu- 
. chadnezzar had destroyed. With the 
1 ' surrender of Babylon the last Semitic 

' empire in the East came to an end. 

' Medes and Persians, an Indo- 

' ‘7/ European people, henceforth ruled 

* I' ^ wider realm than ever before 

' I ' ' ' ra S ■ formed in Oriental lands. 

w/lll '• Cyrus W'as followed by his son, 
W Cambyses, a cruel but stronghanded 

despot. Cambyses determined to 

Darius WITH his Attend- Cambyses, ^d.d Egypt to the Per- 
ANTs 529-522 B.C. dominions. His 

Bas-relief at Persepolis. The land army was Supported by a po^ver- 

monarch’s right hand grasps a staff r i n ^ i i tCi • • 

or scepter; his left hand, a buncK fleet, tO whlch the PhcemCianS 

of flowers. His head is surmounted and the Greeks of Cyprus Contributed 

by a crown; his body is enveloped , . . , t i*" rr " , 

in the long Median mantle. Above shipS. A Single battle Sufficed tO 

the king is a representation of the overthrow the Egyptian power and to 

divinity which guarded and guided . i s h 

him. In the rear are two Persian bnng the long rule of the Pharaohs 
nobles, one carrying the royal fan, ■J^o g, close.^ 
the other the royal parasol. rm * r -r\ • 

The reign of Darius, the successor 
of Cambyses, was marked by further extensions of the frontiers. 
An expedition to the distant East added to the empire the region 

^ See page 29 . 




Darius WITH his Attend- 
, ANTS 

Bas-relief at Persepolis. The 
monarch’s right hand grasps a staff 
or scepter; his left hand, a bunch, 
of flowers. His head is surmounted 
by a crown; his body is enveloped 
in the long Median mantle. Above 
the king is a representation of the 
divinity which guarded and guided 
him. In the rear are two Persian 
nobles, one carrying the royal fan, 
the other the royal parasol. 
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of the Punjab,^ along the upper waters of the Indus. Another 

expedition against the wild Scythian tribes along Darius the 

the Danube led to conquests in Europe and Great, 

* ’*■ , S21.““485 B C 

brought the Persian dominions close to those of 

the Greeks. Not without reason could Darius describe himself 

ill an inscription which still survives, as '^Tlie great king, king 

of kings, king of countries, king of all men.'’ 



Rock Sepulchers oe the Persian Kings 

The tombss are those of Darius, Xerxes, and two of their successors. They are 
near Persepolis. 


It was the ivork of Darius to provide for his dominions a 
stable government ■which should preserve 'what the S'v^’^ord had 
won. The problem was difficult. The empire organization 
tvas a collection of many peoples widely different of the Persian 
in race, language, customs, and religion. Darius 
did not attempt to weld the conquered nations into unity. As 
long as the subjects of Persia paid tribute and furnished troops 
for the royal array, they were allowed to conduct their own 
affairs wdth little interference from the Great King. 

The entire empire, excluding Persia proper, was divided 
into twenty satrapies, or provinces, each one with its civil 

^ See page 21 , 
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governors or satrap. The satraps carried out the laws and col- 
The satrapal lected the heavy tribute annually levied through- 
system empire. In most of the provinces there 

were also military governors who commanded the army and 
reported directly to the king. This device of intrusting the 
civil and military functions to separate officials lessened the 
danger of revolts against the Persian authority. As an addi- 
tional precaution Darius provided special agents whose busi- 
ness it was to travel from province to province and investigate 
the conduct of his officials. It became a proverb that ‘The 
king has many eyes and many ears.’’ 

Darius also established a system of military roads throughout 

the Persian dominions. The roads were provided at frequent 

^ ^ intervals with inns, where postmen stood always in 

Persian roads . 

readiness to take up a letter and carry it to the 

next station. The Royal Road from Susa, the Persian capital, 

to Sardis in Lydia was over fifteen hundred miles long; but 

government couriers, using relays of fresh horses, could cover 

the distance within a week. An old Greek writer declares with 

admiration that there is nothing mortal more swift than these 

messengers.”^ 

The political history of the East fitly ends with the three 
Persian conquerors, Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius, who thus 
Union of the t»rought into their huge empire every great state 
East under of Oriental antiquity. Medes and Persians, 
Persia Babylonians and Assyrians, Lydians, Syrians, and 

Egyptians — all were at length united under a single dominion. 
In .the reign of Darius this united Orient first comes into contact 
with the rising power of the Greek states of Europe. So we 
may leave its histoiy here, resuming our narrative when we 
discuss the momentous conflict between Persia and Greece, 
which was to affect the course, not alone of Persian or Greek, 
but of all European history 


1 Herodotus, viii, 98. 


2 See chapter v. 
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Studies 

I. On the map facing page 20 see what regions of Asia are less than 500 feet 
above sea level; less than 3000 feet; less than 9000 feet; less than 15,000 feet; 
over 1 5,000 feet. 2. On an outline map of the Orient indicate eight important rivers, 
two gulfs, three inland seas, the great plateaus and plains, the principal mountain 
ranges, two important passes, and the various countries and cities mentioned in 
this chapter. 3. On an outline map draw the boundaries of the Persian Empire 
under Darius, showing what parts were conquered by Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius, 
respectively. 4, For what were the following places noted: Jerusalem; Thebes; 
Tyre; Nineveh; and Babylon? 5. For what were the following persons famous: 
Hammurabi; Rameses II; Solomon; Cyrus; Nebuchadnezzar; and Darius? 
6. Define and illustrate these terms: empire, kingdom, province, tributary state, 
satrapy. 7* Identify these dates: 606 b.c.; 539 b.c.; and 546 b.c. S. Why was 
India better known in ancient times than China? 9. What modern countries are 
included within the limits of ancient Iran? 10. Why was a canal through the isth- 
mus of Suez less needed in ancient times than to-day? ii. Can you suggest any 
reasons why the sources of the Nile remained unknown until late in the nineteenth 
century? 1 2. What is the origin of the name Delia applied to such a region as Lower 
Egypt? 13. Comment on the statement: “Egypt as a geographical expression is 
two things — the Desert and the Nile. As a habitable country it is only one thing ■— 
the Nile.” 14. Why did the Greek traveler, Herodotus, call Egypt “the gift of 
the Nile”? 15. Distinguish between Syria and Assyria. 16. What is the exact 
meaning of the words, Hebrew, Israelite, and Jew? Describe some features of 
Assyrian warfare (illustration, page 35). 17. What modern, countries are included 
within the limits of the Persian Empire under Darius? 18. Trace on the map 
facing page 40 the course of the Royal Road, noting the countries through which it 
passed. 
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13. Social Classes 



Our present knowledge of the Orient has been gained within 
recent times. Less than a- century ago no one could read the 
Rediscovery written records of the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
of the Orient xhe decipherment of the Rosetta Stone, which 
contained an inscription in both Greek and hieroglyphics, led 

to the understanding of 
Egyptian writing. Scholars 
later succeeded in inter- 
preting the Babylonian 
cuneiform script. Modern 
excavations in the valleys 
of the Nile and the Eu- 
phrates have now provided 
them with abundant mate- 
rial for study in the shape 
of books and inscriptions. 
As these are gradually de- 
ciphered, new light is being thrown on all features of ancient 
Oriental civilization. 

The Oriental peoples, when their history opens, were living 
under the monarchical form of government. The king, to his 
The king as subjects, was the earthly representative of the 
an autocrat gods. Often, indeed, he w^as himself regarded as 
divine. The belief in the king's divine origin made obedience 
to him a religious obligation for his subjects. Every Oriental 


A Royal Name in Hieroglyphics 
(Rosetta Stone) 

The cut shows the symbols contained in one of 
the oval rings, or cartouches., for Ptolemaios, the 
Greek name of King Ptolemy. Each symbol 
represents the initial letter of the Egyptian name 
for the object pictured. The objects in order are: 
a mat, a half-circle, a noose, a lion, a hole, two 
reeds, and a chair-back. The entire hieroglyph 
is read from left to right, as we read words in 
English. 


1 Webster, Readings in Ancient History ^ chapter i, 
Described by Herodotus.’^ 


'‘Three Oriental Peoples as 
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monarch was an autocrat. Every Oriental monarchy was a 
despotism. 

The king had many duties. He was judge, commander, and 
high priest, all in one. In time of war, he led his troops and 
faced the dangers of the battle field. During The king’s 
intervals of peace, he was occupied with a constant 
round of sacrifices, prayers, and processions, which could not 



An Egyptian Court Scene 

Wall painting, from a tomb at Thebes. Shows a Pharaoh receiving Asiatic envoys bear- 
ing tribute. They are introduced by white-robed Egyptian officials. The Asiatics may be 
distinguished by their gay clothes and black, sharp-pointed beards. 

be neglected without exciting the anger of the gods. To his 
courtiers he gave frequent audience, hearing complaints, set- 
tling disputes, and issuing commands. A conscientious mon- 
arch, such as Hammurabi, who describes himself as real 
father to his people,^’ must have been a very busy man. 

Besides the monarch and the royal family there was generally 
in Oriental countries an upper class of landowners. In Egypt 
the Pharaoh w^as regarded as sole owner of the land. Nobles and 
Some of it he worked through his slaves, but the Priests 
larger part he granted to his favorites, as hereditary estates. 
Such persons may be called the nobles. The different priest- 
hoods also had much land, the revenues from which kept up 
the temples where they ministered. In Babylonia, likewise, 
we find a priesthood and nobility supported by the income 
from landed property. 

The middle class included professional men, shopkeepers 
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independent farmers, and skilled craftsmen. Though regarded 
The middle as inferiors, still they had a chance to rise in the 
class world. If they became rich, they might hope to 

enter the upper class as priests or government officials. 

No such hopes encouraged the day laborer in the fields or 
shops. His lot was bitter poverty and a life of unending toil. 
Workmen If he was an unskilled workman, his wages were 
and peasants enough to keep. Mm and his family. He 

toiled under overseers who carried sticks and used them freely. 
^'Man has a back,” says an Egyptian proverb, ‘Mnd only obeys 
when it is beaten.” If the laborer was a peasant, he could be 
sure that the nobles from whom he rented the land and the tax 
collectors of the king would leave him scarcely more than a 
bare living. 

At the very bottom of the social ladder were the slaves. 
Every ancient people possessed them. At first they were 
Slaves prisoners of war, who, instead of being slaughtered, 

were made to labor for their masters. At a later 
period people unable to pay their debts often became slaves. 
The treatment of slaves depended on the character of ' the 
master. A cruel and overbearing owner might make life a 
burden for his bondmen. Escape was rarely possible. Slaves 
were branded like cattle to prevent their running away. Ham- 
murabi’s code ^ imposed the death penalty on anybody who 
aided or concealed the fugitives. There was plenty of work for 
the slaves to perform— repairing dikes, digging irrigation canals, 
and erecting vast palaces and temples. The servile class in 
Egypt was not as numerous as in Babylonia, and slavery itself 
seems to have assumed there a somewhat milder form. 


14. Economic Conditions 

Such fruitful, well-watered valleys as those of the Nile and 
the Euphrates encouraged agricultural life. Farming was the 
Farming occupation. Working people, ;whether slaves 

or freemen, were generally cultivators of the soil. 
All the methods of agriculture are pictured for us on the monu- 
i See page 2$. 
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ments. We mark the peasant as he breaks up the earth with a 
hoe or plows a shallow furrow with a sharp-pointed stick. We 
see the sheep being driven across sown fields to trample the seed 
into the moist soil. We watch the patient laborers as with hand 
sickles they gather in the harvest and then with heavy flails 
separate the chaff from the grain. Although their methods were 
very clumsy, ancient farmers raised immense crops of wheat 



and barley. The soil of Egypt and Babylonia not only sup- 
ported a dense population, but also supplied food for neighboring 
peoples. These two lands were the granaries of the East. 

Many industries of to-day were known in ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia. There were blacksmiths, carpenters, stonecutters, 
'workers in ivory, silver, and gold, weavers, potters, Manu- 
and glass blowers. The creations of these ancient 
craftsmen often exhibit remarkable skill. Egyptian linens were 
so wonderfully fine and transparent as to merit the name of 
^Svoven air.^^ Babylonian tapestries, carpets, and rugs enjoyed 
a high reputation for beauty of design and color. Egyptian 
glass with its waving lines of different hues was much prized. 
Precious stones w^ere made into beads, necklaces, charms, and 
seals. The precious metals were employed for a great variety 
of ornaments. Egyptian paintings show the goldsmiths at 
work with blowpipe and forceps, fashioning bracelets, rings, and 
diadems, inlaying objects of stone and w’-ood, or covering their 
surfaces with fine gold leaf. The manufacture of tiles and 
glazed pottery was everywhere carried on. Babylonia is be- 
lieved to be the original home of porcelain. Enameled bricks 
found there are unsurpassed by the best products of the present 
day. , ' 
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The development of the arts and crafts brought a new indus- 
trial class into existence. There was now need of merchants 
and shopkeepers to collect manufactured products 
where they could be readily bought and sold. The 
cities of Bab^donia, in particular, became thriving markets. 



A slab from a gallery of Sennacherib’s palace at Nineveh. The immense block is 
being pulled forward by slaves, who work under the lash. 

Partnerships between tradesmen were numerous. We even 
hear of commercial companies. Business life in ancient Baby- 
lonia wore, indeed, quite a modern look. 

Metallic money first circulated in the form of rings and bars. 
The Egyptians had small pieces of gold — ^^cow gold^' — each 
of which was simply the value of a full-grown cow.^ 

M-Oncv''" 

It was necessary to weigh the metal whenever a 
purchase took place. A common picture on the Egyptian 
monuments is that of the weigher with his balance and scales. 
Then the practice arose of stamping each piece of money with 
its true value and weight. The next step was coinage proper, 
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where the government guarantees, not only the weight, but 

also the genuineness of the metal. 

The honor of the invention of coinage is generally given to 

the Lydians, whose country was well supplied with the precious 

metals. As early as ^ ^ 

Coinage f A 

the eighth century b.c. [nj 

the. Lydian ', monarchs ' began to / vj - £==:»===ca: 

strike coins of electrum, a natural i . || ' ’ 

alloy of gold and silver. The fa- I ill 

mous Croesus/ whose name is still / ! I I 

a synonym for riches, was the first I L I [ /\ /‘tki 

to issue coins of pure gold and sil- (nm) 

ver. The Greek neighbors of Lydia ( I \ ^ ^ 

quickly adopted the art of coinage R/ I 

and so introduced it into Europe.^ 

mi r c Egyptian weighing Cow 

The use of money as a medium of „ 

exchange led naturally to a system 

of banking. In Babylonia, for instance, the bankers formed 

an important and influential class. One great ^ , . 

, 1 , 1 1. 1 1 -I ■. i T* Banking 

banking house, established at Babylon ’ before 

the age of Sennacherib, carried on operations for several cen- 
turies. Hundreds of legal documents belonging to this firm 
have been discovered in the huge earthenware jars which served 
as safes. The Babylonian temples also received money on de- 
posit and loaned it out again, as do our modern banks. Knowl- 
edge of the principles of banking passed from Babylonia to 
Greece and thence to ancient Italy and Rome. 


Egyptian weighing “ Cow 
Gold ” 


Banking 


15. Commerce and Trade Routes 

The use of the precious metals as money greatly aided the ex- 
change of commodities between different countries. The cities 
of the Tigris-Euphrates valley w^ere admirably situ- Asiatic com- 
ated for commerce, both by sea and land. They 
enjoyed a central position between eastern and western Asia. 
The shortest way by water from India skirted the southern 

1 See page 37. 

2 For illustrations of Oriental coins see the plate facing page 134. 
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coast of Iran and, passing up the Persian Gulf, gained the 
valley of the two great rivers. Even more important 'were the 
overland roads from China and India which met at Babylon 
and Nineveh. Along these routes traveled long lines of caravans 
laden 'with the products of the distant East — gold and ivory, 
jewels and silks, tapestries, spices, and fine woods. Still other 



avenues of commerce radiated to the west and entered Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Eg3^t. Many of these trade routes are in 
use even to-day. 

While the inhabitants of Babylonia and Assyria w^’ere able to 
contiol the caravto routes of Asia, it was reserved for a Syrian 
Commerce people, the Phoenicians, to become the pioneers of 
with Europe commerce with Europe. As early as 1500 b.c. 
the rich copper mines of Cyprus attracted Phoenician colonists 
to this island.^ From C3^rus these bold mariners and keen 
business men passed to Crete, thence along the shores of Asia 
Minor to the Greek mainland, and possibly to the Black Sea. 
Some centuries later the Phoenicians were driven from these 
regions by the rising power of the Greek states. Then they 
1 See page 4. 
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sailed farther westward and established their trading posts in 
Sicily, Africa, and Spain, At length they passed through the 
strait of Gibraltar into the Atlantic and visited the shores of 
western Europe and Africa. 

The Phoenicians obtained a great variety of products from 
their widely scattered settlements. The mines of Spain yielded 
tin, lead, and silver. The tin was especially ph^nickn 
valuable because of its use in the manufacture imports and 
of bronzed From Africa came ivory, ostrich 
feathers, and gold; from Arabia, incense, perfumes, and costly 
spices. The Phoenicians found a ready sale for these com- 
modities throughout the East. Still other products were 
brought directly to Phoenicia to provide the raw materials 
for her flourishing manufactures. The fine carpets and glass- 
ware, the artistic works in silver and bronze, and the beau- 
tiful purple cloths 2 produced by Phoenician factories were 
exported to every region of the known world. 

The Phoenicians were the boldest sailors of antiquity. Some 
of their long voyages are still on record. We learn from the 
Bible that they made cruises on the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean and brought the gold of Ophir — voyages of 
^Tour hundred and twenty talents ’’ — to Solomon.^ exploration 
There is even a story of certain Phoenicians who, by direction 
of an Egyptian king, explored the eastern coast of Africa, 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and after three years’ absence 
returned to Egypt through the strait of Gibraltar. A much 
more probable narrative is that of the voyage of Hanno, a 
Carthaginian admiral. We still possess a Greek translation of 
his interesting log book. It describes an expedition made 
about 500 n.c, along the western coast of Africa. The explorers 
seem to have sailed as far as the country now called Sierra 
Leone. Nearly two thousand years elapsed before a similar 
voyage along the African coast was undertaken. 

1 See page 5. 

2 “Tyrian purple” was a dye secured from a species of shellfish found along the 
Phoemcian coast and in Greek waters. 

» See I Kings, ix, 26-2S. The site of Ophir is not known, though probably it 
was in southern Arabia. 
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Wherever the Phoenicians journeyed, they established settle- 
ments. Most of these were merely trading posts which con- 
PhcBnician tained the warehouses for the storage of their 
settlements goods. Here the shy natives came to barter 
their raw materials for the finished products — cloths, tools, 
weapons, wine, and oil — which the strangers from the East 
had brought with them. Phoenician settlements sometimes 
grew to be large and flourishing cities. The colony of Gades 
in southern Spain, mentioned in the Old Testament as Tar- 
shish,^ survives to this day as Cadiz. The city of Carthage, 
founded in North Africa by colonists from Tyre, became the 
commercial mistress of the Mediterranean. Carthaginian 
history has many points of contact with that of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

16. Law and Morality 

It is clear that societies so highly organized as Phoenicia, 
Egypt, and Babylonia must have been held together by the 
Babylonian firm bonds of law. The ancient Babylonians, 
contracts especially, were a legal-minded people. When a 

man sold his wheat, bought a slave, married a wife, or made a 
will, the transaction was duly noted on a contract tablet, 
which was then filed away in the public archives. Instead of 
writing his name, a Babylonian stamped his seal on the wet 
clay of the tablet. Every man who owned property had to have 
a seal. 

The earhest laws were, of course, unwritten. They were no 
more than the long-established customs of the community. As 
Code of civilization advanced, the usages that generally 
Hammurabi prevailed Were written out and made into legal 
codes. A recent discovery has given to us the almost complete 
text of the laws which Hammurabi, the Babylonian king, 
ordered to be engraved on stone monuments and set up in all 
the chief cities of his realm.^ 

The code of Hammurabi shows, in general, a high sense of 

1 See Eukiel, xxvii, 12, 25. 

^ A monument containing the code of Hammurabi was found on the site of Susa 
in I90I-I902 A.D. See the illustration, page 25. 
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justice. A man who tries to bribe a witness or a judge is to be 
severely punished. A farmer who is careless with subject mat- 
his dikes and allows the water to run through terofHam- 
and flood his neighbor’s land must restore the ® 

value of the grain he has damaged. The owner of a vicious ox 
which has gored a man 
must pay a heavy fine, 
provided he knew the 
disposition of the ani- 
mal and had not 
blunted its horns. A 
builder who puts up a 
shaky house which 
afterwards collapses 
and kills the tenant is 
himself to be put to 
death. On the other 
hand, the code has some 
rude features. Punish- 
ments were severe. For 
injuries to the body 
there was the simple 
rule of retaliation — an 



Babylonian Contract Tablet 

The actual tablet is on the right; on. the left is a 
hollow clay case or envelope. 


eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a limb for a limb. A son 
who had struck his father was to have his hands cut off. The 
nature of the punishment depended, moreover, on the rank of 
the aggrieved party. A person who had caused the loss of a 
‘^gentleman’s” eye w’-as to have his own plucked out; but if 
the injury was done to a poor man, the culprit had only to 
pay a fine. 

Hammurabi’s law^s thus present a vivid picture of Oriental 
society two thousand years before Christ. They always re- 
mained the basis of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
legal system. They were destined, also, to exert ofHammu- 
a considerable influence upon Hebrew legislation. ® 
Centuries after Hammurabi the enactments of the old Baby- 
lonian king were reproduced in some of the familiar regulations 
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of the laws of Moses. In this way they became the heritage 
of the Hebrews and, through them, of our modern world. 

The laws which we find in the earlier books of the Bible were 
ascribed by the Hebrews to Moses. These laws covered a 
The Mosaic wide range of topics. They fixed all religious 
code ceremonies, required the observance every seventh 

day of the Sabbath, dealt with marriage and the family, stated 
the penalties for wrongdoing, gave elaborate rules for sacrifices, 
and even indicated what foods must be avoided as “unclean.’’ 
No other ancient people possessed so elaborate a code. The 
Jew^s throughout the world obey, to this day, its precepts. 
And modern Christendom still recites the Ten Commandments, 
the noblest summary of the rules of right living that has come 
down to us from the ancient world. 


17, Religion 

Oriental ideas of religion, even more than of law and morality, 
were the gradual outgrowth of beliefs held by the Asiatic peoples 
Nature wor- in prehistoric times. Everywhere nature worship 
ship prevailed. The vault of heaven, earth and ocean, 

sun, moon, and stars were all regarded either as themselves 
divine or as the abode of divinities. The sun was an object of 
especial adoration. We find a sun god, under different names, 
in every Oriental country. 

Another inheritance from prehistoric times was the belief in 
evil spirits. In Babylonia and Assyria this superstition became 
Babylonian ^ prominent feature of the popular religion. Men 
beiief in evil supposed themselves to be constantly surrounded 
spirits ^ of demons 'which caused insanity, sick- 

ness, disease, and death — all the ills of life. People lived in 
constant fear of offending these malignant beings. 

To cope with evil spirits the Babylonian used magic. He put 
up a small image of a protecting god at the entrance to his 
Magic house and wore charms upon his person. If he 

felt ill, he went to a priest, w^ho recited a long 
incantation supposed to drive out the “devil” afflicting the 
patient. The reputation of the Babylonian priests was so wide- 
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spread that in time the name ^Xhaldean’’ ^ catne to mean one 
who is a magician. Some of their magical rites were borrowed 
by the Jews, and later by the Romans, from whom they entered 
Christian Europe. 

Another Babylonian 
practice which spread 
westward was that of 
divination, p a r t i c u - 
larly by inspecting the 
entrails of animals 
slain in sacrifice. This 
was a very common 
method of divination 
among the Greeks and 
Romans.^ 

Astrology received 
much attention. It was believed that the five planets, comets, 
and eclipses of the sun and moon exerted an in- , ^ , 

Astrology 

fluence for good or evil on the life of man. Baby- 
lonian astrology likewise extended to western lands and became 
popular among the Greeks and Romans. Some of it survives 
to the present time. When we name the days Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday, we are unconscious astrologers, for in 
old belief the first day belonged to the planet Saturn, the 
second to the sun, and the third to the moon.^ Superstitious 
people who try to read their fate in the stars are really prac- 
ticing an art of Babylonian origin. 

Less influential in later times was the animal worship of the 
Egyptians. This, too, formed a heritage from the prehistoric 
past. Many common animals of Egypt— the cat, Egyptian ani- 
the hawk, the jackal, the bull, the ram, the croco- worship 
dile— were highly reverenced. Some received worship be- 
cause deities were supposed to dwell in them. The larger 

1 Chaldea was another name for Babylonia. ® See page 148. 

^ The names of four other week days cofne from the names of old Teutonic deities. 
Tuesday is the day of Tyr, W’^ednesday of Woderi (Odin), Thursday of Thunor 
(Thor), and Friday of the goddess Frigga. See page 394, 



An Egyptian Scarab 


The beetle, as a symbol of birth and resurrection, and 
hence of immortality, enjoyed much reverence in ancient 
Egypt. A scarab, or image of the beetle, was often 
worn as a charm and was placed in the mummy as an 
artificial heart. 
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Amenhotep IV 


number, however, w’-ere not worshiped for themselves, but as 
symbols of different gods. 

In the midst of such an assemblage of nature deities, spirits, 
and sacred animals, it was remark- 
^ Monotheism able that the belief in 

in Persia gQ^^J shouM ever 

^^ve arisen. The Medes and Per- 
sians accepted the teachings of 
Zoroaster, a great prophet who lived 
J perhaps as early as looo B.c. Ac- 
cording to Zoroaster, Ahuramazda, 
the heaven-deity, is the maker and 
upholder of the universe. He is a 
light and order, of truth and 
purity. Against him stands Ahri- 
Amenhotep IV man, the personification of darkness 

A striking likeness of an Egyptian Ahuramazda in the end 

king (reigned about 1375-1358 B.c.) . 

who endeavored to introduce mono- Will OVercome Ahnman and Will 

theism in Egypt by abolishing the ^eign Supreme in a righteous world. 

worship of all gods except the sun . . 

god. This religious revolution ended Zoroastrianism was the Only mono- 

in failure, for after the king’s death theistic religion developed by an 
the old deities were restored to honor. 

Indo-European people.^ 

The Hebrews, alone among the Semitic peoples of antiquity, 
were to develop the worship of their god, Jehovah, into a lasting 
Hfebrew mon- monotheism. This was a long and gradual proc- 
otheism ggg^ Jehovah was at first regarded as the pecu- 
liar divinity of the Hebrews. His -worshipers did not deny 
the existence of the gods of other nations. From the eighth 
century onward this narrow conception of Jehovah was trans- 
formed by the labors of the Hebrew prophets. They taught 
that Jehovah was the creator and ruler of the world and the 
loving father of ail mankind. Gn Hebrew monotheism two 


1 Zoroastrians are still to be found in the East. In Persia, now a Mohammedan 
country, there is a little band of devoted followers of Zoroaster, who keep up to this 
day the tenets of their ancient faith. In India the Parsees of Bombay are the 
descendants of those Persians who fled from Persia at the time of the Mo- 
hammedan conquest (page 376), rather than surrender their cherished beliefs 
'and embrace a new religion. 
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world religions have been founded — Mohammedanism and 
Christianity. 

We do not find among the early Hebrews or any other Oriental 
people very clear ideas about the life after death. The Egyp- 
tians long believed 
that the soul of the ideas of the 
dead man resided in 
or near the tomb, closely asso- 
ciated with the body. This notion 
seems to have first led to the | 
practice of embalming the corpse, 
so that it might never suffer de- 
cay. If the body was not pre- 
served, the soul might die, or it 
might become a wandering ghost, 
restless and dangerous to the liv- 
ing. Later Egyptian thought re- 
garded the future state as a place 
of rewards and punishments. 

One of the chapters of the work 
tht Book of the Dead de- 
scribes the judgment of the soul Mummy and Cover of 
in the spirit wwld. If a man in ^ 

, U. S. National Museum, Washington. 

the earthly life had not murdered, 

stolen, coveted the property of others, blasphemed the gods, 
borne false witness, ill treated his parents, or committed certain 
other wTongs, his soul would enjoy a blissful immortality. 

Some Oriental peoples kept the primitive belief that after 
death all men, good and bad alike, suffered the same fate. The 

Babylonians supposed that the souls of the de- , . 

BaDyloniaji 

parted passed a cheerless existence in a gloomy and Hebrew 
underworld. The early Hebrew idea of Sheol, 

“ the land of darkness and the shadow of death,’’ ^ 
was very similar. Such thoughts of the future life left noth- 
ing for either fear or hope. In later times, however, the 
Hebrews came to believe in the resurrection of the dead ’ 


Mummy and Cover of 
Coffin 

U. S. National Museum, Washington. 
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and the last judgment, conceptions afterwards adopted by 
Christianity. 

18. Literature and Art 

Religion inspired the largest part of ancient literature. Each 
Oriental people possessed sacred writings. The Egyptian Book 
The Egyptian Dead was already venerable in 3000 b.c. 

Book of the It was a collection of hymns, prayers, and magical 
phrases to be recited by the soul on its journey 
beyond the grave and in tlie spirit world. A chapter from this 
work usually covered the inner side of the mummy case. 



The Judgment oe the Dead 

From a papyrus containing the Book of the Dead. The illustration shows a man 
and bis wife (at the left) entering the hall in the spirit world, where sits the god of 
the dead with forty-two jurors (seen above) as his assistants. The heart of the man, 
symbolized by a jar, is being weighed in balances by a jackal-headed god against a 
feather, the symbol of truth. The monster in the right-hand corner stands ready to 
devour the soul, if the heart is found lighter than the feather. 

Much more interesting are the two Babylonian epics, frag- 
ments of which were found on clay tablets in a royal libraiy 
The Babyio- at Nineveh. The epic of the Creation tells how 
man epics Marduk overcame a terrible dragon, the 

symbol of primeval chaos, and thus established order in the 
universe. Then with half the body of the dead dragon he made 
a covering for the heavens and set therein the stars. Next he 
caused the new moon to shine and made it the ruler of the night. 
His last work "was the creation of man, in order that the service 
and worship of the gods might be established forever. The 
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second epic contains an account of a flood, sent by the gods to 
punish sinful 
men. The rain 
fell for six days 
and nights and 
covered the entire 
earth. All men 
were drowned ex- 
cept the Baby- 
lonian Noah, his 
family, and his 
relatives, who 
safely rode the 
waters in an ark. 

This ancient nar- 
rative so closely published by George Smith in 1872 a.d. There are sixteen 
, , , , fragments in the restoration. 

resembles the 

Bible story in Genesis that we must trace them both to a com- 
mon source. 

All these writings are so ancient that their very authors are 



The Deluge Tablet 

British Museum, London 

Contains the narrative of the flood as pieced together and 
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forgotten. The interest they excite is historical rather than 
The Hebrew literary. From Oriental antiquity only one great 
Bible work has reached us that still has power to move 

the hearts of men — the Hebrew Bible. 

Architecture, in Egypt, was the leading art. The Egyptians 
were the first people who learned to raise 

S Egyptian buildings with vast halls 

architecture supported by ponderous coi- 
I umns. Their wealth and skill, however, 
M were not lavished in the erection of fine 
private mansions or splendid public 
I buildings. The characteristic works of 

i W Egyptian architecture are the tombs of 

lllillli ' kings and the temples of the gods. 

B 1 Tii'" picture of the great structure at 

I Thebes, which Rameses II completed,^ 

will give some idea of an Egyptian tern- 
W W I pie with its gateways, open courts, ob- 
elisks, and statues. 

^ The architecture of Babylonia and 

Assyria was totally unlike that of Egypt, 
An Egyptian Wooden ^Architecture because brick, and not stone, 
Statue in Babylonia formed the chief building 

Museum of Gi.eh and Assyria ^^^terial. In Babylonia the 

Found in a tomb near 

Memphis. The statue, temple was a soHd, squarc tower, built on 
which belongs to the age of ^ broad platform. It consisted usually 

the pyramid kings, represents ^ ^ 

a bustling, active, middle- of seveu stagcs, which arose oiie above the 
class official. Other to the top, where the shrine of the 

deity was placed. The different stages were connected by an 
inclined ascent. The four sides of the temple faced the cardi- 
nal points, and the several stages were dedicated to the sun, 
moon, and five planets. In Assyria the characteristic building 
was the palace. But the sumdried bricks, of which both tem- 
ples and palaces were composed, lacked the durability of stone 
and have long since dissolved into shapeless mounds. 

The surviving examples of Egyptian sculpture consist of 
1 See page 28. 


An Egyptian Wooden 
Statue 

Museum of Giaeh 
Found in a tomb near 
Memphis. The statue, 
which belongs to the age of 
the pyramid kings, represents 
a bustling, active, middle- 
class official. 
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bas-reliefs and figures in the round, carved from limestone and 
granite or cast in bronze. Many of the statues Egyptian 
appear to our eyes very stiff and ungraceful. The sculpture 
sculptor never learned how to pose his figures easily or how to 
arrange them in an artistic group. In spite of these defects 
some Egyptian statues are wonderfully lifelike.^ 



An Assyrian Palace (Restored) 

The royal residence of Sargon II near Nineveh was placed upon a high platform oi 
brick masonry, the top of which was gained by stairs and an inclined roadway. The 
palace consisted of a series of one-storied rectangular halls and long corridors surround- 
ing inner courts. They were provided with imposing entrances, flanked by colossal 
liuman-headed bulls, representing guardian spirits. The entire building covered more 
than tw'enty-three acres and contained two hundred apartments. In the rear is seen 
a temple-tower. 

Few examples have reached us of Babylonian and Assyrian 
sculpture in the round. As in Egypt, the figures seem rigid and 
out of proportion. The Assyrian bas-reliefs sh sculpture in 
a higher development of the artistic sense, espe- Babylonia 
ciailyin the rendering of animals. The sculptures 
that deal with the exploits of the kings in war and hunting often 
tell their story in so graphic a way as to make up for the absence 
of written records. . 

Painting in the ancient East did not reach the dignity of an 
1 See the illustrations, pages 27, 54, $8, 63. 
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independent art. It was employed solely for decorative pur- 
poses. Bas-reliefs and wall surfaces were often brightly 

Oriental Colored, 
painting , The ar- 
tist had no knowledge 
of perspective and 
drew all his figures in 
profile, without any 
distinction of light 
and shade. Indeed, 
Oriental painting, as 
well as Oriental sculp- 
ture, made small pre- 
tense to the beautiful. 
Beauty was born into 
the world with the art 
of the Greeks. 

19 . Science and 
Education 

Conspicuous ad- 
vance took place in 
the exact sciences. The leading operations of arithmetic were 
Arithmetic known. A Babylonian tablet gives a table of 
and geometry squares and cubes correctly calculated from i to 6o. 
The number 12 was the basis of all reckonings- The division 
of the circle into degrees, minutes, and seconds (360°, 6o', 6o'0 
was an invention of the Babylonians which illustrates this duo- 
decimal system. A start was made in geometry. One of the 
oldest of Egyptian books contains a dozen geometrical prob- 
lems. This knowledge was afterwards developed into a true 
science by the Greeks. 

In both Egypt and Babylonia the cloudless skies and still, 

^ , warm nights early led to astronomical research. 

Astronomy ° 

At a remote period, perhaps before 4000 b.c., the 
Egyptians framed a solar calendar,^ consisting of twelve 

1 See page 13. 
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months, each thirty days in length, with five extra days at the 
end of the year. This calendar was taken over by the Romans/ 
who added the system of leap years. The Babylonians made 
noteworthy progress in some branches of astronomy. They 
were able to trace the course of the sun through the twelve con- 
stellations of the zodiac and to distinguish five of the planets 
from the fixed stars. The successful prediction of eclipses 



An Assyrian Hunting Scene 

British Museum, Londoa 
A bas-relief from a slab found at Nineveh. 


formed another Babylonian achievement. Such astronomical 
discoveries must have required much patient and accurate 
observation. 

Geographical ideas for a long time w^ere very crude. An 
ancient map, scratched on clay, indicates that about eight 
centuries before Christ the Babylonians had 
gained some knowledge, not only of their own 
land, but even of regions beyond the Mediterranean. The 
chief increase in man's knowledge of the world in ancient times 
was due to the Phoenicians.^ 

The skill of Oriental peoples as mechanics and engineers is 
proved by their success as builders. The great Practical 
pyramids exactly face the points of the compass, sciences 
The principle of the round arch was known in Babylonia 


^ See page i86, note 2. 


2 See page 48. 
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at a remote period. The transportation of colossal stone 
monuments exhibits a knowledge of the lever, pulley, and in- 
clined plane.^ Babylonian inventions were the sundial and the 



A Babylonian Map op the World 


A tablet of dark brown clay, much injured, dating from 
the 8th or 7th century B.c. The two large concentric cir- 
cles indicate the ocean, or, as it is called in the cuneiform 
writing between the circles, the “ Briny Flood.” Beyond 
the ocean are seven successive projections of land, repre- 
sented by triangles. Perhaps they refer to the countries 
existing beyond the Black Sea and the Red Sea. The 
two parallel lines within the inner circle represent the 
Euphrates. The little rings stand for the Babylonian 


water clock, the one 
to register the passage 
of the hours by day, 
the other by night. 
The Egyptians and 
Babylonians also 
made some progress 
in the practice of 
medicine. 

The schools, in both 
Egypt and Babylonia, 
The temple Were at- 
schooi t ached 

to the temples and 
were conducted by 
the priests. Writing 
was the chief subject 
of instruction. It 
took many years of 
patient study to 
master the cuneiform 
symbols or the even 
'more difficult hiero- 
glyphics. “He who 
would excel in the 
school of the scribes,’^ 
ran an ancient 
maxim, “must rise 


cities in this region. 


with the dawn.’’ 


Writing was learned by imitating the examples supplied in 
copy-books. Some of the model letters studied by Egyptian 
boys of the twentieth century b.c. have come down to us. 
Reading, too, was an art not easy to learn. Dictionaries and 


^ See the illustration, page 46. 
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grammars were written to aid the beginner. A little instruc- 
tion was also provided in counting and calculating. 

Having learned to read and write, the pupil was ready to 

enter on the coveted career of a scribe. In a community where 

nearly every one ' , 

^ , The scribes 

was illiterate, the 
scribes naturally held an honor- 
able place. They conducted the 
correspondenc e of the time. 

When a man wished to send a 
letter, he had a scribe write it, 
signing it himself by affixing his 
seal. When he received a letter, 
he usually employed a scribe to 
read it to him. The scribes 
w^ere also kept busy copying 
books on the papyrus paper or 
clay tablets which served as writing materials. 

Every large city of Babylonia possessed a collection of books. 
Several of the larger libraries have been discovered. At 
Nippur, in Babylonia, thirty thousand clay tablets The temple 
were found. Another great collection of books 
w^as unearthed in a royal palace at Nineveh. This Assyrian 
library seems to have been open for the general use of the 
king’s subjects. The Eg}^tians also had their libraries, 
usually as adjuncts to the temples, and hence under priestly 
control. ■ ' 

Learning and education were so closely limited to a few in- 
ch viduals that the mass of the people -vYere sunk in deepest 
ignorance. Men could not pursue knowdedge for widespread 
themselves, ]“3ut had to accept everything on author- popular igno- 
ity. Hence the inhabitants of Oriental lands 
remained a conservative folk, slow to abandon their time- 
honored beliefs and very unwilling to adopt a new custom even 
wdien clearly better than the old. This absence of popular 
education, more than anything else, made Oriental civilization 
unprogressive. 





An Egyptian Scribe 
L ouvre, Paris 
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Excavations at Nippur 


Kippur was the ancient Calneh in the land of Shinar ” {Genesis, x, lo) . Excavations 
here were conducted by the University of Pennsylvania during iSSg-igoo a.d. The city 
contained an imposing temple, a library, a school, and even a little museum of antiquities. 

Studies 

I. What was the origin of the “divine right” of kings? 2. Explain what is 
meant by despotism; by autocracy. 3. What European state comes nearest to being 
a pure despotism? What European monarch styles himself as an autocrat? 4. 
What do the illustrations on pages 38, 43 tell about the pomp of Oriental kings? 
5. Why did the existence of numerous slaves in Egypt and Babylonia tend to keep 
low the wages of free workmen? Why is it true that civilization may be said to 
have begun “with the cracking of the slave whip”? 6. What light is thrown on 
the beginnings of money in ancient Egypt by the illustration on page 47? 7. 
Name some objects which, in place of the metals, are used by primitive peoples as 
money. 8. Interest in Babylonia was usually at the rate of 20% a year. Why is 
it so much lower in modern countries? 9. On the map, page 48, indicate the trade 
routes between eastern and western Asia which met in Mesopotamia. 10. The 
Phcenicians have been called “the English of antiquity.” Can you give any reason 
for this characterization? 1 1 . Why should the Phoenicians have been called the ‘ ^ co- 
lossal peddlers” of the ancient world? 12. What books of the Bible contain the laws 
of Israel? 13. What reasons can you suggest for the universal worship of the sun? 
14. Define polytheism and monotheism, giving examples of each. 15. Describe 
the Egyptian conception of the judgment of the dead (illustration, page 56)- 
16. How many “books” are there in the Old Testament? 17. What is the Apocry- 
pha? 1 8. Plow are the pyramids proof of an advanced civilization among the 
Egyptians? 19. What is a bas-relief? Select some examples from the illustrations. 
20. From what Oriental peoples do we get the oldest true arch? the first coined 
money? the earliest legal code? the most ancient book? 21, Enumerate the most 
important contributions to civilization made in Oriental antiquity. 
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TEE lAHDS OF THE WEST AND THE RISE OF 
GREECE TO ABOUT 600 

20. Physical Europe 

The continent of Asia, projecting its huge bulk southwest- 
ward between the seas, gradually narrows into” the smaller 
continent of Europe. The boundary between the Europe a 
two regions is not well defined. Ancient geogra- peninsula 
pliers found a convenient dividing line north of 
the Black Sea in the course of the river Don. Modern map 
makers usually place the division at the Ural Mountains, the 
Caspian Sea, and the Caucasus. Each of these boundaries 
is more or less arbitrary. In a geographical sense Europe is 
only the largest of the great Asiatic peninsulas. 

But in physical features the two continents disclose the most 
striking contrasts. The sea, which washes only the remote 
edges of Asia, penetrates deeply into Europe and physical fea- 
forms an extremely irregular coast line with numer- tures of 
ous bays and harbors. The mountains of Europe, 
seldom very high and provided with easy passes, present no 
such barriers to intercourse as the mightier ranges of Asia. We 
miss in Europe the extensive deserts and barren table-lands 
which form such a feature of Asiatic geography. With the 
exception of Russia the surface, generally, is distributed into 
plains, hills, and valleys of moderate size. Instead of a few 
large rivers, such as are found in Asia, Europe is well supplied 
with numerous streams that make it possible to travel readily 
from one district to another. 

The almost unbroken mountain chain formed by the Pyrenees, 

1 Webster, Readings in A JETwtory, chapter iii, Early Greek Society as 
Pictured in the Homeric Poems”; chapter iv, Stories from Greek Mythology’’; 
chapter V, “Some Greek Tyrants”; chapter vi, “ Spartan Education and Life.” 

■ ^ : 6S- : ^ ^ 
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the Alps, and the Balkans, sharply separates the central 
Central and mass of Europe from the regions to the south, 

northern Central Europe consists, in general, of lowlands, 
Europe which widen eastward into the vast Russian plain. 
Northern Europe includes the British Isles, physically an exten- 
sion of Europe, and the peninsulas of Scandinavia and Finland, 
between the Baltic Sea and the Arctic Ocean. Twenty centuries 
ago central and northern Europe was a land of forests and 
marshes, of desolate steppes and icebound hills. The peoples 
who inliabited it Celts in the west, Teutons or Germans in 
the north, Slavs in the east — were men of Indo-European ^ 
race and speech. They were still barbarians. During ancient 
times we hear little of them, except as their occasional migra- 
tions southward brought them into contact with the Greeks 
and the Romans. 

Southern Europe comprises the three peninsulas of Spain, 
Italy, and the Balkans, which reach far south into the Mediter- 
Southern raiiean. This great inland sea is divided into two 

Europe parts near the center, where Africa and the island 

of Sicily almost touch each other across a narrow strait. The 
eastern part contains several minor seas, of which the one 
called the iEgean had most importance in Greek history. 

21. Greece and the JEgean 

The ^gean is an almost landlocked body of water. The 
Balkan peninsula, narrowing toward the Mediterranean into 
TheiBgean the smaller peninsula of Greece, confines it on the 
west. On the east it meets a boundary in Asia 
Minor, The southern boundary is formed by a chain of islands, 
while the only opening northward is found in the narrow pas- 
sage leading to the Black Sea. The coasts and islands of the 
iEgean thus make up a little world set off by itself. 

Continental Greece is a tiny country. Its greatest length is 
Continental scarcely more than two hundred and fifty miles; its 
Greece greatest breadth is only one hundred and eighty 
miles. Mountain ridges, offshoots of the Balkans, compose 

1 Seepages 16-17. 
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the greater part of its area. Into the valleys and deep gorges 
of the interior the impetuous sea has everywhere forced a chan- 
nel. The coast line, accordingly, is most irregular—a constant 
succession of sharp promontories and curving bays. The 
mountains, crossing the peninsula in confused masses, break it 
up into numberless valleys and glens which seldom widen into 
plains. The rivers are not navigable. The few lakes, hemmed 
in by the liills, have no outlets except in underground channels. 
In this land of the Greeks no place is more than fifty miles from 
a mountain range, or more than forty miles from some long 
arm of the Mediterranean. 

From the Greek mainland to the coast of Asia Minor the 
traveler follows a route thickly studded with rocky islands. 
They are near enough together to permit the The Mgean 
passage from one to another without losing sight islands 
of land. The Egean islands thus served as ‘^stepping-stones’^ 
between Greece and Asia Minor 

Western Asia Minor resembles Continental Greece in its 
deeply indented coast, variety of scenery, and mild climate. 
The fertile river valleys of this region early at- Western Asia 
tracted Greek colonists. They built here many 
flourishing cities, especially along the central coast, which 
came to be known as Ionia. 

Greek history well illustrates the influence of geographical 
conditions on the life of a people. In the first place, mountain 
ranges cut up Continental Greece into many small influence of 
states, separated from one another by natural geographical 
ramparts. Hence the Greeks loved most of all 
their own local independence and always refused to unite into 
one nation under a single government. In the second place, 
the near presence of the sea made sailors of the Greeks and led 
them to devote much energy to foreign commerce. They 
early felt, in consequence, the stimulating effects of inter- 
course with other peoples. Finally, the location of Greece at 
the threshold of Asia, with its best harbors and most numer- 
ous islands on the eastern coast, enabled the country to receive 
1 For the island routes see the map between pages 68-69. 
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and profit by all the culture of the Orient. Greece faced the 
civilized East. 

22. The \^gean Age (to about 1100 B.C.) 

The Greeks of historic times knew very little about their 
prehistoric period. Instead of accurate knowledge they had 

A prehistoric only the 
civilization beauti- 
ful legends preserved 
in ancient poems, 
such as the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, 
Within our own 
day, however, re- 
in arkable excava- 
tions have disclosed 
the remains of a 
widespread and 
flourishing civiliza- 
tion in times so dis- 
tant that the historic 
Greeks had lost ail 
sight of it. As in the 
Orient,^ the labors 
of modern scholars 
are yearly adding to 
our knowledge oiy 
ancient life. 

The man who did 
most to reveal the 
prehistoric civilization of Greece was a wealthy German mer- 



Excavations AT Troy 

The great northeast tower of the sixth city. The stairs 
at the right belong to the eighth city. 


Schliemanti^s 
excavations 
at Troy 


chant named Heinrich Schliemann. An enthu- 


siastic lover of Homer, he believed that the stories 
of the Trojan War related in the Iliad were not 
idle fancies, but real facts. In 1870 a.d. he started to test his 
beliefs by excav^ations at a hill called Hissarlik, on the north- 


^ See page 42, 
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western coast of Asia Minor. Here tradition had always fixed 
the site of ancient Troy. Schliemann’s discoveries and those of 
later explorers proved that at Hissarlik at least nine successive 
cities had come into existence, flourished, and passed away. 



Excavations completed in 1892 a.d. have shown that the sixth 
city in order from the bottom was the one described in the 
Homeric poems. It had powerful walls defended by towers, 
weli-fortified gates, and palaces of stone. The marks of fire 
throughout the ruins indicate that the city must have been 
destroyed by a disastrous conflagration. 

The remarkable disclosures at Troy encouraged Schliemann 
to excavate other Homeric sites. At Mycenae, a prehistoric 
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city of Argolis in Greece, he laid bare six rock-hewn graves, 

Scliliemaim’s skeletons of nineteen persons, men, 

excavations women, and children. The faces of the dead had 

been covered with thin masks of gold, and their 
and Tiryns . 

bodies had been decked with gold diadems, brace- 

lets, and pendants. The other funeral offerings include gold 

rings, silver vases. 


lie uncov- 
gateways,^ open 

'' ters occupied by 

women, 

. the series of store- 

Lions’ Gate, Mycen^ rooms for provi- 

The stone relief, of triangular shape, represents two lions sionS, and SUCh a 

(or lionesses) facing each other on opposite sides of a pillar, modem COnVCn- 
The heads of the animals have been lost. 

lence as a bath- 
room with pipes and drains. In short, the palace at Tiryns 
gives us a clear and detailed picture of the home of a Homeric 
prince. • 

But the fame of even Schliemann’s discoveries has been some- 
what dimmed by the excavations made since 1900 a.d. on the 
Evans’s ex- Gnossus, the ancient capital of the island of 

cavationsat Crete. At Gnossus an Englishman, Sir Arthur 
Gnossus Evans, has found the remains of an enormous 

palace, with numerous courts, passages, and rooms. Here is 






THE VAPHIO GOLD CUPS 
Natiomii Museum, Athens 
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the royal council chamber with the throne on which the king 
once sat. Here are the royal magazines, still filled with huge 
earthenware jars for the storage of provisions. A great number 
of brilliant pictures — hunting scenes, landscapes, portraits of 
men and women — cover the palace walls. Buried in some of 
the chambers were thousands 
of clay tablets with inscrip- 
tions which, if ever read, will 
add new chapters to ancient 
history.^ 

These discoveries in the 
iTgean enable us to place 
another venerable Antiquity of 
center of civilized ^gean civi- 
life by the side of 
Babylonia and Egypt. As 
early as 3000 b.c. the primitive 
inhabitants of the iEgean were 
giving up the use of stone tools 
and weapons for those of metal. 

Bronze soon came into general 
use, as is shown by the excava- 
tions. The five centuries between 1600 and 1100 b.c. appear 
to have been the time when the civilization of the ^Egean Age 
reached its highest development. 

Remarkable progress took place during iEgean times in some 
of the fine arts. We find imposing palaces, often splendidly 
adorned and arranged for a life of comfort. Wail 
paintings, plaster reliefs, and fine carvings in stone 
excite our admiration. .Egean artists made beautiful pottery 
of many shapes and cleverly decorated it with plant and ani- 
mal forms. They carved ivory, engraved gems, and excelled 
in the working of metals. Some of their productions in gold, 
silver, and bronze were scarcely surpassed by Greek artists a 
thousand years later 

There was much intercourse throughout the Mediterranean 

1 See the illustration, page lo. : ® See the plate facing page 70, 


Silver Fragment erom MvcENiE 
National Museum, Athens 

A siege scene showing the bows, slings, 
and huge shields of Mycenjean warriors. In 
the background are seen the masonry of 
the city wall and the flat-roofed houses. 


The fine arts 
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during this period. Products of ^gean art have been found 

Commerce Sicily, Italy, and Spain, ^gean 

pottery has frequently been discovered in Egyp- 
tian tombs. Some objects unearthed in Babylonia are ap- 

P^-rently of iEgean workmanship. 

1(1 In those ancient days Crete was 

fjl M mistress of the ■ seas. Cretan mer- 

' ill chants preceded the Phoenicians as 

1 1 \ I carriers between Asia and Europe.^ 

ffll i 1 1 commerce thus opened 

'^P Mediterranean world to, 
I M ili^ cultural influences of the 

'I jllll ll^ ,^gean civilization did not pene- 
1 trate beyond the shores of Asia 

lillliilM DownfaH of islands, 

■ ■■ — JEgeancivi- and the coasts of 

A Cretan Girl lization Continental Greece. 

Museum of Candia, Crete interior regions of the Greek 

A fresco painting from the palace peninsula remained the home of 

of Gnossus. The girl’s face is so aston- , i .v i i j 

ishingly modern in treatment that one barbarOUS tribCS, Which had nOt 

can scarcely believe that the picture learned tO build citieS, tO Cre- 

belongs to the sixteenth century b.c. . r i i • 

ate beautiful objects of art, or to 
traffic on the seas. By iioo b.c. their destructive inroads 
brought the iEgean Age to an end. 

23. The Homeric Age (about 1100-750 B.C.) 

The barbarians who overthrew ^gean civilization seem to 
have entered Greece from the north, perhaps from the region 
Coming of Danube River. They pushed gradually 

the northern southward, sometimes exterminating or enslaving 
barbarians earlier inhabitants of the country, but more 

often settling peaceably in their new homes. Conquerors and 
conquered slowly intermingled and so produced the one Greek 
people which is iound at the dawn of history. These Greeks, 
as we shall call them henceforth, also occupied the islands of 
^ See pages 29, 48. 


A Cretan Girl 
M useum of Candia, Crete 
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the /Egean Sea and the coast of Asia Minor. The entire basin 
of the iEgean thus became a Greek world. 

The period between the end of the iEgean Age and the open- 
ing of historic times in Greece The Homeric 
is usually called the Homeric 
Age, because many features of its civiliza- 
tion are reflected in two epic poems called 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. The former 
deals with the story of a Greek expedition 
against Troy; the latter describes the wan- 
derings of the hero Odysseus on his return 
from Troy. The two epics were probably 
composed in Ionia, and by the Greeks were 
attributed to a blind bard named Homer. 

Many modern scholars, however, consider 
them the work of several generations of 
poets. The references in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey to industry, social life, law, gov- 
ernment, and religion give us some idea 
of the culture which the historic Greeks 
received as their inheritance. 

The Greeks as described in the Homeric 
epics were in a transitional stage between 

the life of shepherds and that ^ ^ ^ 

Industry 

of farmers. Wealth consisted 
chiefly of flocks and herds, though nearly 
every freeman owned a little plot of land 
on which he cultivated grain and cared for 
his orchard and vineyard. There w'ere few 
skilled workmen, for almost everything was made at home. 
A separate class of traders had not yet arisen. Commerce was 
little followed. The Greeks depended on Phoenician sailors to 
bring to their shores the commodities which they could not 
produce themselves. Iron was known and used, for instance, 
in the manufacture of farm tools. During Homeric times, how- 
ever, that metal had not yet displaced copper and bronze.^ 

. 1 See-pagey. 



.Egean Snake 
Goddess 

Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston 

A gold and ivory statu- 
ette found in Crete. Dates 
from the sixteenth cen- 
tury B.c. The goddess 
wears the characteristic 
Cretan dress, with low- 
cut jacket and full skirt 
with five plaited flounces. 
On her head is an elabo- 
rate crown. 
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Social life was very simple. Princes tended flocks and built 
houses ; princesses carried water and washed clothes. Agamem- 
Social life Odysseus, and other heroes were not ashamed 

to be their own butchers and cooks. The Homeric 
knights did not ride on horseback, but fought from chariots. 

They sat at table instead of reclining 
at meals, as did the later Greeks. 
Coined money was unknown. Trade 
was by barter, values being reckoned 
in oxen or in lumps of gold and silver. 
Men bought their wives by making 
gifts of cattle to the parents. The 
art of writing is mentioned only once 
in the tiomeric poems, and doubtless 
was little used. 

The times were rude. Wars, though 
petty, were numerous and cruel. The 
Law and vanquished suffered 

morality death or sla\’’ery. Piracy, 

flourishing upon the unprotected seas, 
ranked as an honorable occupation. 
It was no insult to inquire of a sea- 
faring stranger whether he was pirate 
A C3XETAN Cupbearer qj- nierchant. Murders were frequent. 

Museum o£ Caudia, Crete murderer had to dread, not a pub- 

A fresco paintmg from the pal- , _ 

ace of. Gnossus. The youth car- hc trial and pumshment, but rather 
ries a silver cup ornamented with personal Vengeance of the kinsmen 

gold. His waist is tightly drawn . . . _ . _ 

in by a girdle, his hair is dark r)f his Victim. The Homeric Greeks, 

and curly; his profile is almost fact, exhibited the usual dcfccts 
classically Greek. , _ 

and vices of barbarous peoples. 

The Iliad and Odyssey disclose a considerable acquaintance 
with peninsular Greece and the coasts of Asia Minor. Cyprus, 
Homeric Egypt, and Sicily are also known in part. The 
geography imagines the earth as a sort of flat shield, 

with Greece lying in the center.^ The Mediterranean, “The 
Sea,’^ as it is called by Homer, and its continuation, the 
1 See the map, page 76. 
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Euxine,^ divided the world into two equal parts. Surrounding 
the earth was “ the great strength of the Stream of Ocean, ^ a 
river, broad and deep, beyond which lay the dark and misty 



realm of the mythical Cimmerians. The underworld of Hades, 
home of the dead, w^as beneath the surface of the earth. 


24. Early Greek Religion 

We may learn from the Homeric poems what were the religious 
ideas held by the early Greeks. The greater gods and goddesses 
were not numerous. Less than a score everywhere The oiym- 
received worship under the same names and in all pian council 
the temples. Twelve of the chief deities formed a select council, 
which was supposed to meet on the top of snow-crowned Olym- 
pus. The Greeks, however, did not agree as to what gods and 
goddesses should be included in this august assemblage. 

^ The Greek name of the Black Sea. 


2 lUadt sviii, 607. 
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Many of the Olympian deities appear to have been simply 
personifications of natural phenomena. Zeus/ ^ father of gods 
Attributes of and men/' as Homer calls him/ was a heaven god, 
the deities who gathered the clouds in storms and hurled the 
lightning bolt, Apollo, a mighty god of light, who warded off 



darkness and evil, became the ideal of manly beauty and the 
patron of music, poetry, and healing. Dionysus was worshiped 
as the god of sprouting and budding vegetation. Poseidon, 
brother of Zeus, ruled the sea. Hera, the wife of Zeus, repre- 
sented the female principle in nature. Hence she presided over 
the life pf women and especially over the sacred rites of marriage. 
Athena, who sprang full-grown from the forehead of Zeus, 
embodied the idea of wisdom and all womanly virtues. Aphro- 
dite, who arose from the foam of the sea, was the goddess of 
love and beauty. Demeter, the great earth-mother, watched 
over seed-time and harvest. Each deity thus had a kingdom 
and a function of its own. 




Zeus Otricoli 
V atican Gallery, Rome 


Hera 

Ludovisi Villa, Rome 


Aphrodite of Cnidus 

Glyptothek, Munich 


Apollo of the Belvedere 

Vatican Gallery, Rome 


GREEK GODS AND GODDESSES 






THE APHRODITE OF MELOS 
Louvre, Paris 

More commonly known as the “ Venus of Milo. ” The statue was dis- 
covered in 1820 A.D. on the island of Melos. It consists of two principal 
pieces, joined together across the folds of the drapery. Most art critics date 
this work about 100 B.c. The strong, serene figure of the goddess sets forth 
the Greek ideal of female loveliness. 
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Tke Greeks made their gods and goddesses after themselves. 
The Olympian divinities are really magnified men and women, 
subject to all human passions and appetites, but Coaceptions 
possessed of more than human power and endowed deities 

with immortality. They enjoy the banquet, where they feast 


Calydonian boar hunt 


Games at the funeral 
of Patroclus 

Peleus, Thetis, and 
gods 

Pursuit of Troilus by 
Achilles 


Animal scenes, 
sphinxes, etc. 


The Feancois Vase 

Archaeological Museum, Florence 

Found in an Etruscan grave in 1844 a.d. A black-figured terra cotta vase of about 
600 B.c. It is nearly three feet in height and two and one-half feet in diameter. The 
figures on the vase depict scenes from Greek mythology. 

on nectar and ambrosia; they take part in the struggles of 
the battle field; they marry and are given in marriage. The 
gods, morally, were no better than their worshipers. They 
might be represented as deceitful, dissolute, and cruel, but 
they could also be regarded as upholders of truth and virtue. 
Even Homer could say, ‘^Verily the blessed gods love not evil 
deeds, but they reverence justice and the righteous acts of 
men.” ^ 

Greek ideas of the other world were dismal to an extreme. 

i Odyssey, xiv, 83-84. 
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The after-life in Hades was believed to be a shadowy, joyless 
Ideas of the copy of the earthly existence. In Hades the shade 
other world great Achilles exclaims sorrowfully, ‘^Nay, 
speak not comfortably to me of death. Rather would I live 

on earth as the hireling of another, 
even with a landless man who had 
no great livelihood, than bear 
sway among all the dead.^’ ^ It 
was not until several centuries 
after Homer that happier notions 
of the future life were taught, or 
at least suggested, in the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries.^ 

26 . Religious Institutions: 
Oracles and Games 

The Greeks believed that com- 
munications from the gods were 
Oracle of received from certain 

Apollo at inspired persons at 

l>eipiii places called oracles. 

The oracle of Apollo at Delphi in 
Phocis enjoyed the utmost veneration. It lay within a deep 
cave on the rocky side of Mount Parnassus. Out of a chasm 
rose a volcanic vapor -which had a certain intoxicating power. 
The Pythia, or prophetess of Apollo, sat on a tripod over the 
steaming cleft and inhaled the gas. The words she uttered in 
delirium were supposed to come from the god. They were 
taken down by the attendant priests, written out in verse, and 
delivered to the suppliants. . 

The fame of Apollo as the patron of inspiration and prophecy 
spread throughout Greece and penetrated to foreign lands. 
Inquiries at Every year thousands of visitors made their way 
the oracle Apollo^s shrine. Sick men prayed for health, 

childless men prayed for offspring. Statesmen wished to learn 
the fate of their political schemes; ambassadors sent by kings 

1 Odyssey, xl, 4S8-491. 2 See page 227. 



s 







Consulting the Oeacle at 
Delphi 
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and cities souglit advice as to weighty matters of peace and war. 
Above all, colonists came to Delphi in order to obtain directions 
as to the best country in which to settle. Some of the noblest 
cities of the Greek world, Gyrene and Byzantium, for example,^ 
had their sites fixed by Apollo’s guidance. 

The priests who managed the oracle and its responses were 
usually able to give good advice to their inquirers, because 
news of every sort streamed into Delphi. When character of 
the priests were doubtful what answer to give, the responses 
the prophecy of the god was sometimes expressed in such 
ambiguous fashion that, whatever the outcome, neither Apollo 
nor his servants could be charged with deceit. For instance, 
when Crcesus, the Lydian king, w^as about to attack Cyrus, 
he learned from the oracle that ^‘if he warred mth the Persians 
he would overthrow a mighty empire” but the mighty 
empire proved to be his own.^ 

Athletic games were held in different parts of Greece from a 
remote period. The most famous games were those in honor 
of Zeus at Olympia in Elis. They took place The Oiym- 
every fourth year, in midsummer.^ A sacred games 
truce was proclaimed for an entire month, in order that the 
thousands of spectators from every part of Greece might arrive 
and depart in safety. No one not of Greek blood and no one 
convicted of crime or of the sin of impiety might participate in 
the contests. The candidates had also to prove that they were 
qualified for the severe tests by a long and hard training. Once 
accepted as competitors, they could not withdraw. The man 
who shrank back when the hour of trial arrived was considered 
a cownrd and wns punished with a heavy fine. 

The games occupied five days, beginning with the contests 
in running. There was a short-distance dash 
through the length of the stadium, a quarter-mile 
race, and also a longer race, probably for two or three miles. 

1 See pages 88, 90. 2 Herodotus, i, 53. ® See page 37. 

^ The first recorded celebration occurred in 776 B.c. The four-year period between 
the games, called an Olympiad, became the Greek unit for determining dates. 
Events were reckoned as taking place in the first, second, third, or fourth year of a 
given Olympiad. 


The contests 
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Then followed a contest consisting of five events: the long 
jump, hurling the discus, throwing the javelin, running, and 
wrestling. It is not known how victory in these five events 

taken together was decided. In the 
long jump, weights like dumb-bells 
were held in the hands, the swing of 
the weights being used to assist the 
spring. The discus, which weighed 
about twelve pounds, was some- 
times hurled more than one hun- 
dred feet. The javelin was thrown 
either by the hand alone or with the 
help of a thong wound about the 
shaft and held in the fingers. In 
wrestling, three falls were necessary 
for a victory. The contestants were 
free' to get their grip as best they 
could. Other contests included box- 
ing, horse races, and chariot races. 
Women were apparently excluded 
from the games, yet they were al- 
lowed to enter horses for the races 
and to set up statues in honor of 
the victors. 

The Olympian festival was pro- 
foundly religious, because the dis- 
The victor's play of manly strength 
reward thought to be a 

spectacle most pleasing to the gods. 
The winning athlete received only a 
•wreath of wild olive at Olympia, but 
at home he enjoyed the gifts and veneration of his fellow-citi- 
zens. Poets celebrated his victories in noble odes. Sculptors 
reproduced his triumphs in stone and bronze. To the end of his 
days he remained a distinguished man. 

There were few Greeks who at least once in their lives did not 
attend the festival. The crowds that gathered before and after 



The Discus Theower 
(Discobolus) 

Lancelotti Palace, Rome 
Marble copy of the bronze origi- 
nal by Myron, a sculptor of the fifth 
century b.c. Found in 17S1 a.d. on 
the Esquiline Hill, Rome. The stat- 
ue represents a young man, perhaps 
an athlete at the Olympian games, 
who is bending forward to hurl the 
discus. His body is thrown vio- 
lently to the left with a twisting ac- 
tion that brings every muscle into 
play. 



An original statue by the great sculptor, Praxiteles. It was found in 1S77 a.d. at Olym- 
pia. Hermes is represented carrying the child Dionysus, whom Zeus had intrusted to his 
care. The symmetrical body ot Hermes is faultlessly modeled; the poise of his head is full of 
dignity; his expression is refined and thoughtful. Manly strength and beauty have never 
been better embodied than in this work. 
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the games turned the camp into a great fair, at which mer- 
chants set up their shops and money changers their Significance 
tables. Poets recited their lines before admiring of the games 
audiences and artists exhibited their masterpieces to intending 
purchasers. Heralds read treaties re- 
cently formed between Greek cities, -in 
order to have them widely known. 

Orators addressed the multitude on 
subjects of general interest. The games 
thus helped to preserve a sense of fel- 
lowship among Greek communities. 

26. The Greek City-State 

The Greeks in Homeric times had 
already begun to live in towns and cities. 

A Greek city, being inde- Nature of the 
pendent and self-govern- city-state 
ing, is properly called a city-state. Just 
as a modern nation, it could declare war, 
arrange treaties, and make alliances 
with its neighbors. Such a city-state 
included not only the territory within 
its walls, but also the surrounding dis- 
trict where many of the citizens lived. 

The members of a Greek city-state 
were very closely associated. The citi- 
zens believed themselves to 
be descended from a com- 
mon ancestor and so to be all related. 

They were united, also, in the worship of 
the patron god or hero w^ho had them 



The citizens 


Athlete using the Sthi- 

GIL (ApOXYOMENUS) 
Vatican Gallerj', Rome 
Marble copy of the bronze 
original by Lysippus, a sculp- 
tor of the fourth century B.c. 
The statute represents an ath- 
lete rubbhig his ann with a 
flesh scraper to remove the oil 
and sand of the palestra, or 
exercising ground. His slen- 
der form suggests quickness 
and agility rather than great 
strength. 


under his protection. These ties of sup- 
posed kinship and common religion were of the utmost impor- 
tance. They made citizenship a privilege which came to a 
person only by birth, a privilege which he lost by removal to 
another city. Elsewhere he was only a foreigner without legal 
rights — a man without a country. 
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The Homeric poems, which give us our first view of the Greek 
city-state, also contain the most ancient account of its govern- 
Govemment ^cnt. Each city-state had a king, the shepherd 
of the city- of the people,^ ^ ^ as Homer calls him. The king 
did not possess absolute authority. He was sur- 
rounded by a council of nobles, chiefly the great landowners of 
the community. They helped him in judgment and sacrifice, 
followed him to "war, and filled the principal offices. Both king 
and nobles were obliged to consult the common people on 
matters of great importance. For this purpose the ruler would 
summon the citizens to the market place to hear the delibera- 
tions of his council and to settle such questions as making war 
or declaring peace. All men of free birth could attend the 
assembly, where they shouted assent to tlie decision of their 
leaders or showed disapproval by silence. This public assembly 
had little importance in the Homeric Age, but later it be- 
came the center of Greek democracy. 

After the middle of the eighth century b.c., when historic 
times began in Greece, some interesting changes took place in 
Political de- government of the city-states. In some of 

veiopment of them, for example, Thebes and Corinth, the nobles 
the city-state strong enough to abolish the kingship 

altogether. Monarch}^, the rule of one, thus gave away to 
aristocracy ,2 the rule of the nobles. In other states, for instance, 
Sparta and Argos, the kings were not driven out, but their power 
was much weakened. Some states came under the control of 
usurpers whom the Greeks called “tyrants.’'’ A tyrant ■was a 
man who gained supreme power by force and governed for his 
own benefit without regard to the laws. There were many 
tyrannies in the Greek world during the seventh and sixth 
centuries b.c. Still other states went through an entire cycle 
of changes from kingship to aristocracy, from aristocracy to 
tyranny, and from tyranny to democracy or popular rule. 

The isolated and independent Greek communities thus 

^ Iliad, a, 24s . 

2 Aristocracy means, literally, the ^'government of the best.'’ The Greeks also 
used the word oligarchy — "rule of the few” — to describe a government by citizens 
who belong to the wealthy class. 
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developed at an early period many different kinds of govern- 
ment. To study them all would be a long task. ^ , 

_ . , \.r , , ® . Sparta and 

It IS better to iix our attention on the two city- Athens as 

states which held tiie principal place in Greek ^ypesafthe 
^ sr sr City-state 

history and at the same time presented the 

most striking contrasts in government and social life* These 

were Sparta and Athens. 

27. The Growth of Sparta (to 500 B.C.) 

The Greek invaders who entered southern Greece, or the 
Peloponnesus,^ were known as Dorians. They founded the city 
of Sparta, in the district of Laconia. By the close gp^rta and 
of the sixth century b.c. the Spartans were able the Pelopon- 
to conquer their immediate neighbors and to 
organize some of the city-states of the Peloponnesus into a 
strong confederacy called the Peloponnesian League. The 
members of the league did not pay tribute, but they furnished 
troops to serve in war under Spartan leaders, and they looked 
to Sparta for guidance and protection. Thus this single city 
became the foremost power in southern Greece. 

It is clear that the Spartans must have been an extremely 
vigorous and warlike people. Their city, in fact, formed a 
military camp, garrisoned by soldiers whose whole g^arta a 
life was passed in war and in preparation for war. military 
The Spartans were able to devote themselves to 
martial pursuits because they possessed a large number of serfs, 
called helots. The helots tilled the lands of the Spartans and 
gave up to their masters the entire product of their labor, 
except what was necessary for a bare subsistence. 

Spartan government also had a military character. In form 
the state was a kingdom, but since there were always two kings 
reigning at once and enjoying equal authority, Ooveniment 
neither of them could become very powerful. The Sparta 
real management of public affairs lay in the hands of five men, 
known as ephors, who were elected every year by the popular 

I “Pelops’s island/’ a name derived from a legendary hero who settled in 
southern Greece. 
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assembly. The ephors accompanied the kings in war and di- 
rected their actions; guided the deliberations of the council 
of nobles and the assembly of freemen; superintended the 
education of children; and exercised a general oversight of the 
private life of citizens. The ephors had such absolute control 
over the lives and property of the Spartans that we may describe 
their rule as socialistic and select Sparta as" an example of an- 
cient state socialism. Nowhere else in the Greek world was the 
welfare of the individual man so thoroughly subordinated to the 
interests of the society of which he formed a unit. 

Spartan education had a single pui*pose — to produce good 
soldiers and obedient citizens. A sound body formed the 
The Spartan first essential. A father was required to submit 
his son, soon after birth, to an inspection by the 
elders of his tribe. If they found the child puny or ill-shaped, 
they ordered it to be left on the mountain side, to perish from 
exposure. At the age of seven a boy was taken from his parents’ 
home and placed in a military school. Here he was trained in 
marching, sham fighting, and gymnastics. He learned to sing 
warlike songs and in conversation to express himself in the 
fewest possible words. Spartan brevity of speech became pro- 
verbial. Above all he learned to endure hardship without 
complaint. He went barefoot and wore only a single garment, 
winter and summer. He slept on a bed of rushes. Every year 
he and his comrades had to submit to a flogging before the 
altar of the goddess Artemis, and the hero was the lad w’-ho 
could bear the wdiipping longest without giving a sign of pain. 
It is said that boys sometimes died under the lash rather than 
utter a cry. Such ordeals are still a feature of savage life 
to-day. 

On reaching the age of twenty the youth was considered a 
warrior. He did not live at home, but passed his time in bar- 
The adult racks, as a member of a military mess to which he 
Spartan contributed his proper share of food, wine, and 
money. At the age of thirty years the young Spartan became a 
full citizen and a member of the popular assembly. He was then 
compelled to marry in order to raise children for the state. 
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But marriage did not free him from attendance at the public 
meals, the drill ground, and the gymnasium. A Spartan, in 
fact, enjoyed little home life until his sixtieth year, when he 
became an elder and retired from actual service. 

This exclusive devotion to military pursuits accomplished 
its object. The Spartans became the finest soldiers of antiquity. 
“All the rest of the Greeks,'^ says an ancient Excellence 
writer, “are amateurs; the Spartans are profes- of the Spar- 
sionals in the conduct of war.’ ^ ^ Though Sparta soldiery 
never produced great thinkers, poets, or artists, her military 
strength made her the bulwark of Greece against foreign foes. 
The time was to come when Greece, to retain her liberties, 
would need this disciplined Spartan soldiery.^ 

28. The Growth of Athens (to 500 B.C.) 

The district of Attica, though smaller than our smallest 
American commonwealth, was early filled with a number of 
independent city-states. It was a great step in Athens as a 
advance when, long before the dawn of Greek city-state 
history, these tiny communities were united with Athens. 
The inhabitants of the Attic towns and villages gave up their 
separate governments and became members of the one city- 
state of Athens. Henceforth a man was a Athenian citizen, no 
matter in what part of Attica he lived. 

At an earlier period, perhaps, than elsewhere in Greece, mon- 
archy at Athens disappeared before the rising power of the 
nobles. The rule of the nobility bore harshly on oppressive 
the common people. Popular discontent was rule of the 
especially excited at the administration of justice. 

There were at first no Avritten laws, but only the long-established 

Polity of the Lacedmuonians, 

2 The Spartans believed that their military organization was the w^ork of a great 
reformer and law-giver named Lycurgns. He was supposed to have lived early in 
the ninth century b.c. We do not know anything about Lycurgns, but we do know 
that some existing primitive tribes, for instance, the Masai of East Africa, have cus- 
toms almost the same as those of ancient Sparta. Hence we may say that the rude, 
even barbarous, Spartans only carried over into the historic age the habits of life 
which they had formed in prehistoric times. 
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customs of the community. Since all the judges were nobles^ 
they were tempted to decide legal cases in favor of their own 
class. The people, at length, began to clamor for a written 
code. They could then know just what the laws were. 

After much agitation an Athenian named Draco was employed 
to write out a code for the state. The laws, as published, were 
Draco’s code, very severe. The penalty for most offenses, even 
621B.C. smallest theft, was death. The Athenians 

used to declare that the Draconian code had been wnitten, “not 
in ink, but in blood.” Its publication, however, was a popular 
triumph and the first step toward the establishment of Athenian 
democracy. 

The second step w^as the legislation of Solon. This celebrated 
Athenian was accounted among the wisest men of his age. The 
Legislation poople held him in high honor and gave him power 
of Solon, to make much-needed reforms. At this time the 
694-593 B.C. Attic peasants was deplorable. 

Many of them had failed to pay their rent to the wealthy land- 
owners, and according to the old custom were being sold into 
slavery. Solon abolished the custom and restored to freedom 
all those who had been enslaved for debt. He also limited the 
amount of land which a noble might hold. By still another law 
he admitted even the poorest citizens to the popular assembly, 
where they could vote for magistrates and judge of their con- 
duct after their year of office was over. By giving the common 
people a greater share in the government, Solon helped forward 
the democratic movement at Athens. 

Solon’s reforms satisfied neither the nobility nor the com- 
mons. The two classes continued their rivalry until the disorder 
Tyranny of times enabled an ambitious politician to gain 

Pisistratus, supreme power as a tyrant.^ He was Solon’s own 
560—527 B C ^ ^ - 

nephew, a noble named Pisistratus. The tyrant 
ruled with moderation and did much to develop the Athenian 
city-state. He fostered agriculture by dividing the lands of 
banished nobles among the peasants. His alliances with neigh- 
boring cities encouraged the rising commerce of Athens. The 

1 See page 82 . 
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city itself was adorned with handsome buildings by architects 
and sculptors whom Pisistratus invited to his court from ail 
parts of Greece. 

Pisistratus was succeeded by his two sons, but the Athenians 
did not take kindly to their rule. Before long the tyranny came 
to an end. The Athenians now found a leader in a Reforms of 
noble named Clisthenes, who proved to be an able ciisthenes, 
statesman. He carried still further the democratic 
movement begun by Draco and Solon. One of his reforms 
extended Athenian citizenship to many foreigners and emanci- 
pated slaves (^^freedmen’^) then living in Attica. This liberal 
measure swelled the number of citizens and helped to make the 
Athenians a more progressive people. Clisthenes, it is said, 
also established the curious arrangement known as ostracism. 
Every year, if necessary, the citizens were to meet in assembly 
and to vote against any persons whom they thought dangerous 
to the state. If as many as six thousand votes were cast, the 
man who received the highest number of votes had to go into 
honorable exile for ten years.^ Though ostracism was intended 
as a precaution against tyrants, before long it came to be used 
to remove unpopular politicians. 

There were still some steps to be taken before the rule of the 
people was completely secured at Athens. But, in the main, 
the Athenians by 500 b.c. had established a truly Athens a 
democratic government, the first in the history of democratic 
the w^orld. The hour was now rapidly approach- 
ing when this young and vigorous democracy ■was to show forth 
its worth before the eyes of all Greece. 

29. Colonial Expansion of Greece (about 750-600 B.C.) 

While Athens, Sparta, and their sister states were working 
out the problems of government, another signifi- the great age 
cant movement was going on in the Greek world, of coioniza- 
The Greeks, about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury B.C., began to plant numerous colonies along the shores of 

1 The name of an mdividtial voted ag^st was written on a piece of potterj 
(Greek ostrakon), whence the tQvm ostracism. See the iilustration, page 97, 
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the Mediterranean and of the Black Sea. The great age of 
colonization covered more than two hundred years.^ 

Several reasons led to the founding of colonies. Trade was an 
important motive. The Greeks, like the Phoenicians/ could 
Reasons for ^realize large profits by exchanging their manufac- 
founding tured goods for the food and raw materials of other 

colonies countries. Land hunger was another motive. 

The poor soil of Greece could not support many inhabitants 
and, when population increased, emigration afforded the only 
means of relieving the pressure of numbers. A third motive 
was political and social unrest. Greek cities at this period con- 
tained many men of adventurous disposition who were ready to 
seek in foreign countries a refuge from the oppression of nobles 
or tyrants. They hoped to find in their new settlements more 
freedom than they had at home. 

A Greek colony was not simply a trading post ; it was a center 
of Greek life. The colonists continued to be Greeks in customs, 
Character of l^-nguage, and religion. Though quite independent 
the Greek of the parent state, they always regarded it with 
colony reverence and affection: they called themselves 

“men away from home.^^ Mother city and daughter colony 
traded with each other and in time of danger helped each other. 
A symbol of this unity was the sacred fire carried from the 
public hearth of the old community to the new settlement. 

The Greeks planted many colonies on the coast of the northern 
.iTgean and on both sides of the long passage between the 
Colonization Mediterranean and the Black Sea. Their most 
in the north important colony was Byzantium, upon the site 
where Constantinople now stands. They also 
made settlements along the shores of the Black Sea. The cities 
founded here were centers from which the Greeks drew their 
supplies of fish, wood, wool, grain, metals, and slaves. The 
immense profits to*be gained by trade made the Greeks willing 
to live in a cold country so unlike their own and among bar- 
barous peoples. 

The western lands furnished far more attractive sites for 

^ See the map facing page 50, 


2 See page 49. 
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colonization. Tlie Greeks could feel at home in southern Italy, 
where the genial climate, pure air, and sparkling sea Colonization 
recalled their native land. At a very early date ^ the west 
they founded Cumse, on the coast just north of the bay of Naples. 
Emigrants from Cumae, in turn, founded the city of Neapolis 
(Naples), which in Roman times formed a home of Greek cul- 
ture and even to-day possesses a large Greek population. To 



Temple of Neptune,” P/Estum 


Passtvim, the Greek Poseidonia, was a colony of Sybaris. The malarial atmosphere of the 
place led to its desertion in the ninth century of our era. Hence the buildings there were not 
used as quarries for later structures. The so-called “Temple of Neptune ” at Ptestum is one of 
the best-preserved monuments of antiquity. 

secure the approaches from Greece to these remote colonies, two 
strongholds wore established on the strait of Messina: Regium ^ 
on the Italian shore and Messana ^ on that of Sicily. Another 
important colony in southern Italy was Tarentum.^ 

Greek settlements in Sicily were mainly along the coast. 
Expansion over the entire island was checked by the Carthagin- 
ians, w^ho had numerous possessions at its western The Sicilian 
extremity. The most celebrated colony in Sicily 
was Syracuse, established by emigrants from Corinth. It 
became the largest of Greek cities. 

In Corsica, Sardinia, and on the coast of Spain Carthage 
also proved too obstinate a rival for the Greeks other Medi- 
to gain much of a foothold. The city of Massilia terranean 
(Marseilles), at the mouth of the Rhone, was 
their chief settlement in ancient Gaul. Two colonies on the 


i Modern Reggio. 


2 Modern Messina. 


3 Modem Taranto. 
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southern shore of the Mediterranean were Cyrene, west of 
Egypt, and Naucratis, in the Delta of the Nile. From this 
time many Greek travelers visited Egypt to see the wonders 
of that strange old country. 

Energetic Greeks, the greatest colonizers of antiquity, thus 
founded settlements from the Black Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Results of “All the Greek colonies” says an ancient writer, 
colonization /^are washed by the waves of the sea, and, so to 
speak, a fringe of Greek earth is woven on to foreign lands.” ^ 
To distinguish themselves from the foreigners, or “barbari- 
ans,” ^ about them, the Greeks began to call themselves by the 
common name of Hellenes. Hellas, their country, came to 
include all the territory possessed by Hellenic peoples. The 
life of the Greeks, henceforth, was confined no longer within the 
narrow limits of the iEgean. Wherever rose a Greek city, there 
was a scene of Greek history. 


30. Bonds of Union among the Greeks 

The Greek colonies, as we have seen, wmre free and independ- 
ent. In Greece itself the little city-states were just as jealous 
Language as liberties. Nevertheless ties existed, not 

a unifying of common government, but of common interests 
and ideals, which helped to unite the scattered 
sections of the Greek world. The strongest bond of union was, 
of course, the one Greek speech. Everyvvhere the people used 
the same beautiful and expressive language. It is not a “ dead 
language, for it still lives in modified form on the lips of nearly 
three million people in the Greek peninsula, throughout the 
Mediterranean, and even in remote America. 

Greek literature, likewise, made for unity. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey were recited in every Greek village for centuries. They 
Literature as fonned the principal textbook in the schools; an 
a unifying Athenian philosopher calls Homer the “educator 
force, Homer Hellas.” It has been well said that these twc 
epics were at once the Bible and the Shakespeare of the Greel: 
people. 

1 Cicero, De republica, ii, 4. * Greek barbaroi, ''‘men of confused speech.” 
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Religion formed another bond of union. Everywhere the 
Greeks worshiped the same gods and performed the same 

sacred rites. Religious influences were sometimes ^ . 

° . Reiigion as a 

strong enough to bring about federations known unifying 

as amphictyonies, or leagues of neighbors. The 
people living around a famous sanctuary would 
meet to observe their festivals in common and to guard the 
shrine of their divinity. The Delphic amphictyony was the 
most noteworthy of these local unions. It included twelve 
tribes and cities of central Greece and Thessaly. They estab- 
lished a council, which took the shrine of Apollo under its pro- 
tection and superintended the athletic games at Delphi. 

The seventh and sixth centuries before Christ form a note- 
worthy epoch in. Greek history. Commerce and colonization 

were bringing their educating influence to bear . 

° ^ . A new age 

upon the Greeks. Hellenic cities were rising every- 
where along the Mediterranean shores. A common language, 
literature, and religion were making the people more and more 
conscious of their unity as opposed to the “barbarians” about 
them. 

Greek history has now been traced from its beginnings to 
about 500 B.c. It is the history of a people, not of one country 
or of a united nation. Yet the time was drawing xhe Greek 
near when all the Greek communities were to be world, 500 
brought together in closer bonds of union than ‘ * 
they had ever before known. 

Studies 

1. Oil the map facing page 66 see what regions of Europe are less than 500 feet 
above sea level; less than 3000 feet; over 9000 feet. 2. Why was Europe better 
fitted tlian Asia to develop the highest civilization?: Why not so well fitted as Asia 
to originate civilization? 3. “The tendency of mountains is to separate, of rivers 
to unite, adjacent peoples.” How can you justify this statement by a study of 
European geography? 4. Why has the Mediterranean been called a “highway of 
nations”? 5. Locate on the map several of the natural entrances into the basin 
of the Mediterranean. 6. At what points is it probable that southern Europe and 
northern Africa were once united? 7. Compare the position of Crete in relation to 
Egypt with that of Sicily in relation to the north African coast. 8. Why was the 
island of Cyprus a natural meeting place of Egyptian, Syrian, and Greek peoples? 
9. What modern countries are included within the limits of the Balkan peninsula? 
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10. Describe the island routes across the .(Egean (map between pages 68-69). 

1 1 . What American states lie in about the same latitude as Greece? 1 2 . Compare 
the boundaries of ancient Greece with those of the modern kingdom. 13. W^'hat 
European countries in physical features closely resemble Greece? What state of 
our union? 14. Why is Greece in its physical aspects “ the most European of Euro- 
pean lands”? IS. What cotmtries of Greece did not touch the sea? 16. Tell the 
story of the Iliad and of the Odyssey. 17. Explain the following terms: oracle; 
amphictyony; helot; Hellas; - Olympiad; and ephors. 18. Give the meaning of 
om* English words ^'‘ostracism” and “oracular. ’ ’ 19. Explain the present meaning 
and historical origin of the following expressions: “a Delphic response”; “Dra- 
conian severity”; “a laconic speech.” 20. WTiat is the date of the first recorded 
Olympiad? of the expulsion of the last tyrant of Athens? 21. Describe the 
Lions’ Gate (illustration, page 70) and the Francois Vase (illustration, page 77). 
22. Compare Greek ideas of the future life with those of the Babylonians. 23. W'hy 
has the Delphic oracle been called “the common hearth of Hellas”? 24. What 
resemblances do you discover between the Olympian festival and one of our great 
international expositions? 25- Define and illustrate these terms: monarchy; 
aristocracy; tyranny; democracy. 26. Why are the earliest laws always unwritten? 
27. What differences existed between Phoenician and Greek colonization? 28. Why 
did the colonies, as a rule, advance more rapidly than the mother country in wealth 
and population? 29. Wliat is the origin of the modern city of Constantinople? 
of Marseilles? of Naples? of Syracuse in Sicily? 



CHAPTER V 

THE GREAT AGE OF THE GREEK REPUBLICS TO 362 B.C.^ 


31. The Perils of Hellas 


Asiatic 
Greeks con- 
quered by 
Croesus 


Ti-ie history of the Greeks for many centuries had been un- 
eventful —a history of their uninterrupted expansion over 
barbarian lands. 

But now the 
time was ap- 
proaching when 
the independent and isolated 
Greek, communities must 
meet the attack of the great 
despotic empires of Asia. 

The Greek cities of Asia 
Minor were the first part of 
the Hellenic world to be in- 
volved. Their conquest by 
the Lydian king, Croesus, 
about the middle of the sixth 
century b.c., sho\ved how 
grave was the danger to Greek 
independence from the am- 
bitious designs of Oriental 
monarchs. 

As we have already learned, 

Croesus himself conquests of 

soon had to sub- Cyrus and 
Cambyses 



mit to a foreign 
overlord, in the person of Cyrus the Great. 


Painting on an Athenian vase of about 490 
B.c. According to the legend Cyrus the Great, 
having made Croesus prisoner, intended to 
bum him on a pyre. But the god Apollo, to 
whose oracle at Delphi Croesus had sent rich 
gifts, put out the blaze by a sudden shower 
of rain. The vase painting represents the 
Lydian king sitting enthroned upon the pyre, 
with a laurel wreath on his head and a scep- 
ter in one hand. With the other hand he 
pours a libation. He seems to be i)erforniing 
a religious rite, not to be suffering an igno- 
minious death.; 


The subjugation 


1 Webster, Readings in Ancient Bistory, chapter vii, “Xerxes and the Persian 
Invasion of Greece”; chapter viii, “ Episodes from the Peloponnesian War”; chapter 
ix, “Alcibiacles the Athenian^'; chapter x, “The Expedition of the Ten Thousand”; 
chapter xi, “The Trial and Death of Socrates.” 
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of Lydia and the Greek seaboard by Cyrus extended tlie Per- 
sian Empire to the Mediterranean. The conquest of Phcenicia 
and Cyprus by Cambyses added the Phoenician navy to the 

resources of the mighty 
empire. Persia had now 
become a sea power, able 
to cope with the Greeks 
on their own element. 
The subjection of Egypt 
by the same king led nat- 
urally to the annexation 
of the Greek colonies on 
the north African shore. 
The entire coast of the 
eastern Mediterranean 
had now come under the 
control of a new, power- 
ful, and hostile state. 

The accession of Da- 
rius to the Persian throne 

Conquests only i n - 

of Darius creased the 

dangers that overshad- 
owed Plellas. He aimed 

the infiiience of both Assyrian and Greek design. cOmDlete the WOrk of 

Each archer carries a spear, in addition to the bow i 1 

over the left shoulder and the quiver on the back. CyrUS and CambySeS by 
These soldiers probably served as palace guards, hence extending tllC eiUDire 
the fine robes worn by them. ^ i 

wherever a natural 
frontier had not been reached. Accordingly, about 512 b.c., 
Darius invaded Europe with a large army, annexed the Greek 
colonies on the Hellespont (the modern Dardanelles), and sub- 
dued the wild tribes of Thrace and Macedonia. The Persian 
dominions now touched those of the Greeks.^ 

Not long after this European expedition of Darius, the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor revolted against the Persians. Unable to 
face their foes single-handed, they sought aid from Sparta, then 

^ See the map facing page 38. 



Persian Archers 

' Louvre, Paris 

A frieze of enameled brick from the royal palace 
at Susa. It is a masterpiece of Persian art and shows 
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the chief military power of Greece. The Spartans refused to 
take part in the war, but the Athenians, who real- Ionian 
ized the menace to Greece in the Persian advance, Revolt, 
sent ships and men to fight for the lonians. Even 
with this help the Ionian cities could not hold out against the 
vast resources of the Persians, One by one they fell again into 
the hands of the Great King. 


32. Expeditions of Darius against Greece 


No sooner was quiet restored in Asia Minor than Darius 


began preparations to punish First expedi- 
Athens for her part in the Ionian 
Revolt. The first expedition under the com- 
mand of Mardonius, the son-in-law of the 
Persian monarch, was a failure. Mardonius 
never reached Greece, because the Persian 
fleet, on which his army depended for pro- 
visions, was wrecked off the promontory of 
Mount Athos. 

Darius did not abandon his designs, in con- 
sequence of the disaster. Two years later a 
second fleet, bearing a force of second expe- 
perhaps sixty thousand men, set dition, 490 
out from. Ionia for Greece. 

Datis and Artaphernes, the Persian leaders, 
sailed straight across the .^gean and landed 
on the plain of Marathon, twenty-six miles 
from Athens. 

The situation of the Athenians seemed 



desperate. They had scarcely ten thousand 
men with whom to face Battle of 
army far larger and hitherto Marathon, 
invincible. The Spartans prom- 
ised support, but delayed sending troops at 
the critical moment. Better, perhaps, than 
a Spartan army was the genius of Miltiades, 


Gravestone op 
Aristion 

National Museum, 
Athens 

Found near Marathon 
in 1S38 A.D. Belongs to 
the late sixth century b.c. 
Incorrectly called the 
“Warrior of Marathon.” 


one of the Athenian generals. Relying on Greek discipline and 
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Greek valor to win the day, he decided to take the offensive. 
His heavy-armed soldiers made a smashing charge on the Per- 
sians and drove them in confusion to their ships. Datis and 



Greek Soldiers in Arms 
P ainting on a Greek vase 


Artaphernes then sailed back to Asia with their errand of ven- 
geance unfulfilled. 

After the battle of Marathon the Athenians began to make 
Policies of preparations to resist another Persian invasion. 


Aristides and One of their leaders, the eminent Aristides, thought 
Themistocies should increase their army and meet the 

enemy on land. His rival, Themistocies, urged a different policy. 



The Mound at Marathon 


Near the southern extremity of the plain of Marathon rises a conical mound, 30 feet high. 
It covers the remains of the 192 Greeks who fell in the battle. Excavations undertaken in 
1890-1891 A.D. disclosed ashes, human bones, and fragments of pottery belonging to the era 
of the Persian wars. 


He would sacrifice the army to the navy and make Athens the 
strongest sea power in Greece. The safety of Athens, he argued, 
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# lay in her ships. In order to settle the question the opposing 
statesmen were put to the test of ostracism.^ The vote went 
against Aristides, who was obliged to withdraw into, exile. The- 
mistocles, now master of the situation, persuaded the citizens 
to use the revenues from some silver mines in Attica for the 
upbuilding of a fleet. When the Persians came, the Athenians 
were able to oppose them with nearly two hundred triremes - 
— the largest navy in Greece. 


33. Xerxes and the Great Persian War 


“Ten years after Marathon,’’ says a Greek historian, “the 
' barbarians ’ returned with the vast armament which was to en- 
slave Hellas.”^ Preparations ' 

Darius was now Persia ■ 

dead, but his son Xerxes had | i| 

determined to complete his \ ^ ^ P p f 

task. Vast quantities of pro- 
visions were collected; the 

Hellespont was bridged ^Yith ^ Themistocles Ostrakon 

, , T , , , British Museum, London 

boats; and the rockv prom- _ ^ ^ ^ 

' - A fragment of a potsherd found in 1S97 A.D., 

ontory of Mount Atho S , near the Acropolis of Athens. This ostrakon 

where a previous fleet had ^ 

; mistocles, either m 483 b.c. when he was 

suffered shipwreck, wms victorious against Aristides, or some ten years 
oierced with a canal An nter, when Themistodes was himself defeated 
^ * and forced into exile. 

army of several hundred 

thousand men was brought together from all parts of the Great 
King’s domain. He evidently intended to crush the Greeks by 
sheer weight of numbers. 

Xerxes did not have to attack a united Greece. Plis mighty 
preparations frightened many of the Greek states into yielding, 
when Persian heralds' came to demand “earth and Greek 
water, ’ ’ the customary symbols of submission, preparations 
Some of the other states, such as Thebes, wvhich was jealous of 
Athens, and Argos, equally jealous of Sparta, did nothing to 
help the loyal Greeks throughout the struggle. But Athens 
and Sparta with their allies remained joined for resistance to 


A Themistocles Ostrakon 

British Museum, London 
A fragment of a potsherd found in 1S97 a.d., 
near the Acropolis of Athens. This ostrakon 
was used to vote for the ostracism of The- 
mistocles, either in 483 b.c. when he was 
victorious against Aristides, or some ten years 
later, when Themistocles was himself defeated 
and forced into exile. 


1 See page 87. 


2 See the illustration, page 99, 


3 Thucydides, i, 18. 
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the end. Upon the suggestion of Themistocles a congress of 
representatives from the patriotic states assembled at the 
isthmus of Corinth in 481 b.c. Measures of defense were taken, 
and Sparta was put in command of the allied fleet and army. 

The campaigns of the Great Persian War have been described, 
once for all, in the glowing pages of the Greek historian, Herod- 
Battie of otus.^ Early in the year 480. b.c. the Persian host 
Thermopylas, moved out of Sardis, crossed the Hellespont, and 
480 BX. advanced to the pass of Thermopylm, commanding 
the entrance to central Greece. This position, one of great 
natural strength, was held by a few thousand Greeks under the 
Spartan king, Leonidas. For two days Xerxes hurled his best 
soldiers against the defenders of Thermopylae, only to find that 
numbers did not count in that narrow defile. There is no telling 
how long the handful of Greeks might have kept back the 
Persian hordes, had not treachery come to the aid of the enemy. 
A traitor Greek revealed to Xerxes the existence of an unfre- 
quented path, leading over the mountain in the rear of the pass. 
A Persian detachment marched over the trail by night and 
took up a position behind the Greeks. The latter still had time 
to escape, but three hundred Spartans and perhaps two thou- 
sand allies refused to desert their post. While Persian officers 
provided with whips lashed their unwilling troops to battle, 
Leonidas and his men fought till spears and swords were broken, 
and hands and teeth alone remained as weapons. Xerxes at 
length gained the pass — but only over the bodies of its heroic 
defenders. Years later a monument to their memory w^as 
raised on the field of battle. It bore the simple inscription: 
“Stranger, go tell the Spartans that we lie here in obedience to 
their commands.’’ ^ 

After the disaster at Thermopylae neatly all the states of 
central Greece submitted to the Persians. They marched 
After rapidly through Bceotia and Attica to Athens, 

Thermopylae found a deserted city. Upon the advice of 

Themistocles the non-combatants had withdrawn to places 
of safety, and the entire fighting force of Athens had embarked 
^ See page 272. 2 Herodotus, vii, 22S. 
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on the ships. The Athenian fleet took up a position in the strait 
separating the island of Salamis from Attica and awaited the 
enemyd 

The battle of Salamis affords an interesting example of naval 
tactics in antiquity. The trireme was regarded as a missile to 
be hurled with sudden violence against the oppos- Battle of Sal- 
ing ship, in order to disable or sink it. A sea amis, 480 B.C. 
fight became a series of maneuvers; and victory depended as 



An Athenian Trireme (Reconstruction) 


A trireme is supposed to have had three tiers or banks of oars, 
placed one above the other. Each tier thus required an oar about a 
yard longer than the one immediately beneath it. There were about 
two hundred rowers on a trireme. 

much on the skill of the rowers and steersmen as on the bravery 
of the soldiers. The Persians at Salamis had many more ships 
than the Greeks, but Themis tocles rightly believed that in the 
narrow strait their numbers would be a real disadvantage to 
them. Such proved to be the case. The Persians fought well, 
but their vessels, crowded together, could not navigate properly 
and even wrecked one another by collision. After an all-day 
contest what remained of their fleet withdrew from the strait. 

The victory at Salamis had important results. It so crippled 
the Persians that henceforth they lost command of the sea. 
Xerxes found it difficult to keep his men supplied Salamis 
with provisions and at once withdrew with the 
larger part of his force to Asia. The Great King himself had 
no heart for further fighting, but he left Mardonius, with a 
strong body of picked troops, to subjugate the Greeks on land. 
So the real crisis of the war was yet to come. 

1 See the map on page 107. 
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Mardonius passed the winter quietly in Thessaly, prepar- 
ing for the spring campaign. The Greeks in their turn made 
Battles of ^ effort. A strong Spartan army, supported 
Platseaand by the Athenians and their allies, met the Per- 
sians near the little town of Plattea in Boeotia. 
Here the heavy-armed Greek soldiers, with their 
long spears, huge shields, and powerful swords, easily over- 
came the enormous masses of the enemy. The success at 
Platxa showed how superior to the Persians were the Greeks 
in equipment, leadership, and fighting power. At the same 
time as this battle the remainder of the Persian fleet suffered 
a crushing defeat at Mycale, a promontory off the Ionian 
coast. These two battles really ended the war. Never again 
was Persia to make a serious effort to secure dominion over 
Continental Greece. 

The Great Persian War was much more than a conflict 
between two rival states. It was a struggle between East 
Victorious and West; between Oriental despotism and Occi- 
Heiias dental individualism. On the one side were all 

the populous, centralized countries of Asia; on the other side, 
the small, disunited states of Greece. In the East was the 
boundless wealth, in men and money, of a world-wide empire. 
In the West were the feeble resources of a few petty commu- 
nities. Nevertheless Greece won. The story of her victory 
forms an imperishable record in the annals of human freedom. 

34. Athens under Themistocles, Aristides, and Cimon 

After the battle of Plataja the Athenians, with their wives 
and children, returned to Attica and began the restoration of 

, their city, which the Persians had burned. Their 
Themistocles , 

and the forti- first care was to raise a wall so high and strong 

Athens Athens in future would be impregnable to 

attack. Upon the suggestion of Themistocles it 
ivas decided to include within the fortifications a wide area 
where all the country people, in case of another invasion, 
could find a refuge. Themistocles also persuaded the Athe- 
nians to build a massive wall on the land side of Piraeus, the 
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port of Athens. That harbor town now became the center 

of Athenian industry and commerce. 

While the Athenians were rebuilding their city, important 

events yrere taking place in the ^Tgean. After the battle of 

Mycale the Greek states in Asia Minor and on , . , 

, Anstides and 

the islands once more rose m revolt against the theBelian 
Persians. Aided by Sparta and Athens, they ^^ague, 47T 
gained several successes and removed the im- 
mediate danger of another Persian attack. It was clearly 



An Athenian temple, formerly supposed to have been constructed bj'- Cimon to receive 
the bones of the hero Theseus. It is now believed to have been a temple of Hephx'stus 
and Athena, erected about 440 B.c. The “Theseum” owes its almost perfect preserva- 
tion to the fact that during the Middle Ages it was used as a church. 

necessary, however, for the Greek cities in Asia Minor and 
tlie iEgean to remain in close alliance with the Continental 
Greeks, if they were to preserve their independence. Under 
the guidance of Aristides, the old rival of Themistocles,^ the 
allies formed a union known as the Delian League. 

The larger cities in the league agreed to provide ships and 
crews for a fleet, wliile the smaller cities were to make their 
contributions in money. Athens assumed the Constitution 
presidency of the league, and Athenian officials of the league 
collected the revenues, which w^'ere placed in a treasury on the 
1 See page 96. 
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island of Delos, As head of this new federation Athens now had 
a position of supremacy in the ^Egean like that which Sparta 
enjoyed in the Peloponnesusd 

The man who succeeded Themis tocles and Aristides in leader- 
ship of the Athenians was Cimon, son of Miltiades, the hero 
Cimon and Marathon. While yet a youth his gallantry at 
the war the battle of Salamis gained him a great reputation, 
against Persia when Aristides introduced him to public life 
the citizens welcomed him gladly. He soon became the head of 
the aristocratic or conservative party in the Athenian city. To 
Cimon the Delian League intrusted the continuation of the war 
with Persia. The choice was fortunate, for Cimon had inherited 
his father's military genius. Ho man did more than he to hum- 
ble the pride of Persia. As the outcome of Cimon's successful 
campaigns the southern coast of Asia Minor was added to the 
Delian League, and the Greek cities at the mouth of the Black Sea 
werefreedfrom the Persian yoke. Thus, with Cimon as its leader, 
the confederacy completed the liberation of the Asiatic Greeks. 

While the Greeks were gaining these victories, the character 
of the Delian League was being transformed.: Many of the 
The Delian cities, instead of furnishing ships, had taken the 
League be- easier course of making all their contributions in 

comes sub- . ^ 

ject to Athens, money. The change really played into the hands 
about 454 B.c. Athens, for the tribute enabled the Athenians 
to build the ships themselves and add them to their own navy. 
They soon had a fleet powerful enough to coerce any city that 
failed to pay its assessments or tried to withdraw from tlie league. 
Eventually the common treasure was transferred from Delos to 
Athens. The date of this event (454 b.c.) may be taken as mark- 
ing the formal establishment of the Athenian naval empire. 

Sparta and her Peloponnesian allies viewed with growing 
Decline of jealousy the rapid rise of Athens. As long, how- 
cimon’s ever, as Cimon remained at the head of Athenian 
mfluence affairs, there was little danger of a break with 
Sparta. He desired his city to keep on good terms with her 
powerful neighbor: Athens should be mistress of the seas, and 
i See page 83 . 
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Sparta should be mistress on the mainland. A .contest between 
them, Cimon foresaw, would work lasting injury to all Greece. 
Cimon’s pro-Spartan attitude brought him, however, into 
disfavor at Athens, and he was ostracised. New men and 
new. policies henceforth prevailed in the Athenian state. 


35. Athens under Pericles 


The ostracism of Cimon deprived the aristocrats of their 
most prominent representative. It was possible for the demo- 


cratic or liberal party to ' . , 

assume complete control 
of public affairs. Pericles, their leader 
and champion, was a man of studious 
habits. He never appeared on the 
streets except when walking between his 
house and the popular assembly or the 
market place, kept rigidly away from 
dinners and drinking bouts, and ruled 
his household with strict economy that 
he might escape the suspicion of enrich- 
ing himself at the public expense. He 
did not speak often before the people, 
but came forward only on special occa- 



sions; and the rarity of his utterances Pericles 


gave them added weight. Pericles was a 
thorough democrat, but he used none of 
the arts of the demagogue. He scorned 
to hatter the populace. His power over 
the people rested on his majestic elo- 
quence, on his calm dignity of demeanor, 


British Museum, London 
The bust is probably a good 
copy of a portrait statue set up 
during the lifetime of Pericles 
on the Athenian Acropolis. 
The helmet possibly indicates 
the office of General held by 
Pericles, 


and above all on his unselfish devotion to the welfare of Athens. 


The period, about thirty years in length, between the ostra- 
cism of Cimon and the death of Pericles, forms the 
most brilliant epoch in Greek history. Under the cies, 461--429 
guidance of Pericles the Athenian naval empire 
reached its widest extent. Through his direction Athens became 
a complete democracy. Inspired by him the Athenians came to 
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manifest that love of knowledge, poetry, art, and ail beautiful 
things which, even more than their empire or their democracy, 
has made them famous in the annals of mankind. The Age 
of Pericles affords, therefore, a convenient opportunity to set 
forth the leading features of Athenian civilization in the d.ay3 
> of its greatest glory. 

Athens under Pericles ruled more than two hundred towns 
and cities in Asia Minor and the islands of the JEgtm Sea.^ 
Athenian The subjects of Athens, in return for the protection 
imperialism gave them against Persia, owed many 

obligations. They paid an annual tribute and furnished soldiers 
in time of war. In all legal cases of importance the citizens had 
to go to Athens for trial by Athenian courts. The Delian com- 
munities, in some instances, were forced to endure the presence 
of Athenian garrisons and officers. To the Greeks at large all 
this seemed nothing less than high-handed tyranny. Athens, 
men felt, had built up an empire on the ruins of Hellenic liberty. 

If the Athenians possessed an empire, they themselves were 
citizens of a state more democratic than any other that has 
Nature of the existed, before or since, in the history of the world. 
Athenian They had now learned how unjust was the rule of 

democracy ^ tyrant or of a privileged class of nobles. They 
tried, instead, to afford every one an opportunity to make the 
law’’s, to hold office, and to administer justice. Hence the 
Athenian popular assembly and law courts were open to all 
respectable citizens. The offices, also, were made very nu- 
merous — fourteen hundred in ail — so that they might be 
distributed as wddely as possible. Most of them were annual, 
and some could not be held twice by the same person. Elec- 
tion to office was usually by lot. This arrangement did away 
with favoritism and helped to give the poor man a chance in 
politics, as well as the man of wealth or noble birth. 

The center of Athenian democracy was the Assembly. Its mem- 
The bership included every citizen who had reached 

Assembly twenty years of age. Rarely, however, did the at- 
tendance number more than five thousand, since most of the 

1 See the map facing page io8. 
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citizens lived outside the walls in the country districts of Attica. 
Forty regular meetings were held every year. These took place 
on the slopes of the hill called the Pnyx. A speaker before the 
Assembly faced a difficult audience. It was ready to yell its dis- 
approval of his advice, to mock him if he mispronounced a 
word, or to drown his voice wdth shouts and whistles. Natu- 



An Athenian Inscription 
A decree of the Assembly, dating from about 450 b.c. 


rally, the debates became a training school for orators. No one 
could make his mark in the Assembly who was no t a clear and in- 
teresting speaker. Voting was by show of hands, except in cases 
affecting individuals, such as ostracism, when the ballot was used. 
Whatever the decision of the Assembly, it was final. This great 
popular gathering settled questions of war and peace, sent out 
military and naval expeditions, voted public expenditures, and 
had general control over the affairs of Athens and the empire. 

The Assembly was assisted in the conduct of public business 
by many officers and magistrates, among whom the Ten Gen- 
erals held the leading place. It was their duty to the Ten 
guide the deliberations of the Assembly and to 
execute the orders of that body. 

There was also a system of popular jury courts composed of 
citizens selected by lot from the candidates who The jury 
presented themselves. The number of jurors 
varied; as many as a thousand might serve at an important 
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trial A court was both judge and jury; it decided by majority 
vote; and from its decision lay no appeal Before these courts 
public officers accused of wrong-doing were tried; disputes 
between different cities of the empire and other important 
cases were settled; and all ordinary legal business affecting 
the Athenians themselves was transacted. Tlius^ even in 
matters of law, the Athenian government was completely 
democratic. 

Democracy then, reached its height in ancient Athens. The 
people ruled, and they ruled directly. Every citizen had some 

strength and politics. Such a System worked 

weakness of well in the management of a small city-state like 
the Athenian Athens. But if the Athenians could govern them- 
selves, they proved unable to govern an empire 
with justice and wisdom. There was no such thing as represen- 
tation in their constitution. The subject cities had no one to 
speak for them in the Assembly or before the jury courts. 
We shall notice the same absence of a representative system 
in republican Rome,^ 

A large number of Athenians were relieved from the necessity 
of working for themselves through the system of state pay 
System of introduced by Pericles. Jurors, soldiers, and 

state pay sailors received money for their services. Later, 

in the fourth century, citizens accepted fees for attending the 
Assembly. These payments, though small, enabled poor citizens 
to devote much time to public duties. 

Athens contained many skilled workmen whose daily tasks 
gave them scant opportunity to engage in the exciting game of 
Industrial politics. The average rate of w’-ages was very low. 
Athens cheap food and modest requirements 

for clothing and shelter, it must have been difficult for the 
laborer to keep body and soul together. Outside of Athens, in 
the country districts of Attica, lived the peasants whose little 
farms produced the olives, grapes, and figs for which Attica was 
celebrated. 

There v/ere many thousands of slaves in Athens and Attica 
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at this period. Their number was so great and their labor so 

cheap that we may think of them as taking the 

place of modern machines. It was the slaves who 

did most of the work on the large estates owned by "wealthy men, 



who toiled in the mines and quarries, and who served as oarsmen 
on the ships. The system of slavery enabled many an Athenian 
to live a life of leisure, but it lowered the dignity of labor and 
tended to prevent the rise of the poorer citizens to positions of 
responsibility. In Greece, as in the Orient,^ slavery cast its 
blight over free industry. 

The Athenian city was now the chief center of Greek com- 
merce.^ ^^The fruits of the whole earth,’’ said Pericles, ‘^iiow 
in upon us; so that we enjoy the goods of other Commercial 
countries as freely as of our own.” ^ Exports of 
wine and olive oil, pottery, metal wares, and objects of art 
were sent out from Pirfeus to every region of the Mediterra- 
nean, The imports from the Black Sea region, Thrace, and 

1 See page 44, 

2 Tlie commercial importance of Athens is indicated by the general adoption of 

her monetary standard by the other Greek states. (For illustrations of Greek coins 
see the plate facing page 134.) * Thucydides, ii, 38. 
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the iEgean included such commodities as salt, dried fish, wool, 
timber, hides, and, above ail, great quantities of wheat. Very 
much as modern England, Athens was able to feed all her people 
only by bringing in food from abroad. To make sure that in 
time of war there should be no interruption of food supplies, 
the Athenians built the celebrated Long Walls, between the 
city and its port of Piraeus.^ Henceforth they felt secure from 
attack, as long as their navy ruled the ^Egean. 

In the days of her prosperity Athens began to make herself 
not only a strong, but also a beautiful, city. The temples and 
Artistic and Other structures which were raised on the Acropolis 
intellectual during the Age of Pericles still excite, even in their 
Athens ruins, the envy and wonder of mankind.- Athens 
at this time was also the center of Greek intellectual life. In no 
other period of similar length have so many admirable books 
been produced. No other epoch has given birth to so many 
men of varied and delightful genius. The greatest poets, his- 
torians, and philosophers of Greece “were Athenians, either by 
birth or training. As Pericles himself said in a noble speech, 
Athens was the school of Hellas.’’ ^ 

36. The Peloponnesian War, 431-404 B.C. 

The brilliant Age of Pericles had not come to an end before 
the two chief powers in the Hellenic world became involved in a 
Inevitable- deadly war. It would seem that Athens and 

ness of the Sparta, the one supreme upon the sea, the other at 

the head of the Peloponnesus, might have avoided 
a struggle which was sure to be long and costly. But Greek 
cities were always ready to fight one another. When Athens and 
Sparta found themselves rivals for the leadership of Greece, it 
was easy for the smouldering fires of distrust and jealousy to 
fame forth into open conflict. '^And at that time,” says 
Thucydides, the Athenian historian who described the struggle, 
.“the youth of Sparta and the youth of Athens w’-ere numerous; 

1 See the map, page 107. 

2 For a description of ancient Athens see pages 288-292. 

s Thucydides, ii, 41. 
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they had never seen war, and were therefore very willing to 
take up arms.” ^ 

The conflict was brought on by Corinth, one of the leading 
members of the Peloponnesian League and, next to Athens, the 
most important commercial power in Greece. Origin of the 
She had already seen her once-profitable trade in 
the AEgean monopolized by Athens. That energetic city was 
now reaching out for Corinthian 
commerce in Italian and Sicilian 
wafers. When the Athenians 
went so far as to interfere in a 
quarrel between Corinth and her 
colony of Corcyra, even allying 
themselves with the latter city, 
the Corinthians felt justly resent- 
ful and appealed to Sparta for aid. 

The Spartans listened to their 
appeal and, with the apparent 
approval of the Delphic oracle 
which assured them “^^that they 
would conquer if they fought with 
all their might,” ^ declared war. 

The two antagonists were fairly 
matched. The one was strong 
where the other was 
weak. Sparta, 
mainly a continental 
power, commanded all the Pelo- 
ponnesian states except Argos and Achsea, besides some of the 
smaller states of central Greece. Athens, mainly a maritime 
power, ruled all the subject cities of the iEgean. The Spartans 
possessed the most formidable army then in the world, but 
lacked money and ships. The Athenians had a magnificent 
navy, an overflowing treasury, and a city impregnable to di- 
rect attack. It seemed, in fact, as if neither side could 
seriously injure the other. 

1 Thucydides, ii, 8 . 2 Thucydides, i, 118. 
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The “Mourning Athena’^ 
Acropolis Museum, Athens 
A tablet of Pentelic marble. Athena, 
leaning on her spear, is gazing with 
downcast head at a grave monument. 
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The war began in 431 b.c. Its first stage was indecisive. 
The Athenians avoided a conflict in the open field with 
First stage of Stronger Peloponnesian army, which ravaged 
the war, Attica. They were crippled almost at the outset 
431-421 B.C. struggle by a terrible plague among the 

refugees from Attica, crowded behind the Long Walls. The pes- 
tilence slew at least one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of Athens, including Pericles 
himself. After ten years of fighting both 
sides grew w^eary of the war and made a 
treaty of peace to last for fifty years. 

Not long after the conclusion of peace 
the Athenians were persuaded by a 
The Sicilian brilliant and ambitious 
Expedition, politician, named Alcibiades, 
415-413 B.c. undertake an expedition 
against Syracuse in Sicily. This city 
was a colony of Corinth, and hence was a 
natural ally of the Peloponnesian states. 
The Athenians, by conquering it, ex- 
pected to establish their power in Sicily. 
But the siege of Syracuse ended in a com- 
plete failure. The Athenians failed to 
capture the city, and in a great naval 
battle they lost their fleet. Then they 
tried to retreat by land, but soon had 
to surrender. Many of the prisoners 
were sold as slaves; many were throwm by their inhuman cap- 
t®rs into the stone quarries near Syracuse, where they perished 
from exposure and starvation. The Athenians, says Thucyd- 
ides, ^Svere absolutely annihilated — both army and fleet — 
and of the many thousands who went away only a handful ever 
saw their homes again.^’ ^ 

Athens never recovered from this terrible blow. The Spartans 
quickly renewed the contest, new with the highest hopes of 
success. The Athenians had to guard their city against the 

1 Thucydides, vii, 87. 
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The Spartan and Theban Supremacies in 

invader night and day; their slaves deserted to the enemy; 
and they themselves could do no farming except xast stage of 
under the walls of the city. For supplies they had the war, 
to depend entirely on their ships. For nearly ten 
years, however, the Athenians kept up the struggle. At length 
the Spartans captured an Athenian fleet near ^Egospotami on 
the Hellespont. Soon afterwards they blockaded Piraeus and 
their army encamped before the walls of Athens. Bitter fam- 
ine compelled the Athenians to sue for peace. The Spartans 
imposed harsh terms. The Athenians were obliged to destroy 
their Long Walls and the fortifications of Piraeus, to surren- 
der ail but twelve of their warships, and to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Sparta. 

37. The Spartan and Theban Supremacies, 

404-362 BX. 

Sparta was now the undisputed leader of Continental Greece 
and of the ^Egean. As the representative of the liberty-loving 
Greeks she had humbled the pride and power of Spartan des- 
‘HyranC^ Athens. A great opportunity lay before 
her to reorganize the Hellenic world and to end the struggles for 
supremacy between rival cities. But Sparta entered upon no 
such glorious career. She had always stood as the champion of 
aristocracy against democracy, and now in her hour of triumph 
she began to overturn every democratic government that still 
existed in Greece. The Greek cities soon found they had ex- 
changed the mild sway of Athens for the brutal despotism of 
Sparta. 

But Spartan despotism provoked resistance. It was the 

Boeotian city of Thebes which raised the standard of revolt. 

Some of the liberty-loving Thebans, headed by -phe freeing 

Pelopidas, a patriotic noble, formed a conspiracy of Thebes, 

370 .6 C!/ 

to drive the Spartans out of the city. Disguised ‘ ’ 
as huntsmen, Pelopidas and his followers entered Thebes at 
nightfall, killed the tyrants whom Sparta had set over the people, 
and forced the Spartan garrison to surrender. 

The Thebans had now recovered their independence. Eight 
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years later they totally defeated a superior Peloponnesian force 
„ , at the battle of Leuctra and brought the suprem- 

Xetictra, 37i acy of Sparta to an end. This engagement from a 
military standpoint is one of the most interesting in 
ancient history. Epaminondas, the skilful Theban commander, 
massed his best troops in a solid column, fifty men deep, and 
hurled it with terrific force against the Spartan ranks. The 
enemy, drawn up twelve men deep in the customary formation, 
could not withstand the impact of the Theban column; their lines 
gave way, and the fight was soon won. The battle destroyed 
once for all the legend of Spartan invincibility. 

The sudden rise of Thebes to the position of the first city in 
Greece was the work of two men whose names are always linked 
Pelopidas together in the annals of the time. In Pelopidas 
and Epami- and Epaminondas, bosom friends and colleagues, 
nondas Thebes found the heroes of her struggle for inde- 
pendence. Pelopidas was a fiery warrior whose bravery and 
daring won the hearts of his soldiers. Epaminondas w^as both 
an able general and an eminent statesman. No other Greek, 
save perhaps Pericles, can be compared with him. Even 
Pericles worked for Athens alone and showed no regard for the 
rest of Greece. Epaminondas had nobler ideals and sought the 
general good of the Hellenic race. He fought less to destroy 
Sparta than to curb that city^s power of doing harm. He aimed 
not so much to make Thebes mistress of an empire as to give 
her a proper place among Greek cities. The Thebans, indeed, 
sometimes complained that Epaminondas loved Hellas more 
than his native city. ^ ^ 

By crippling Sparta, Epaminondas raised Thebes to a posi- 
tion of supremacy. Had he been spared for a longer service, 
Battle of Epaminondas might have realized his dream of 
Mantinea, bringing unity and order into the troubled politics 
362 B.c. timm But circumstances were too strong 

for him. The Greek states, which had accepted the leadership 
of Athens and Sparta, were unwilling to admit the claims of 
Thebes to a position of equal power and importance. The 
period of Theban rule was filled, therefore, with perpetual 
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conflict. Nine years after Leuctra Epaminondas himself fell in 
battle at Man tinea in the Peloponnesus, and with his death 
ended the brief glory of Thebes. 


38. Beeline of the City-State 

The battle of Mantinea proved that no single city Athens, 
Sparta, or Thebes — was strong enough to rule Greece. By 
the middle of the fourth century b.c. it had be- Weakness of 
come evident that a great Hellenic powder could the city- 
not be created out of the little, independent city- 
states of Greece. 

The history of Continental Hellas for more than a century 
after the close of the Persian War had been a record of almost 


ceaseless conflict. We have seen how Greece came ^ record of 
to be split up into two great alliances, the one a almost cease- 
naval league ruled by Athens, the other a confed- conflict 
eracy of Peloponnesian cities under the leadership of Sparta. 
How the Delian League became the Athenian Empire; how 
Sparta began a long war with Athens to secure the independ- 
ence of the subject states and ended it by reducing them to her 
own supremacy; how the rough-handed sway of Sparta led to 
the revolt of her allies and dependencies and the sudden rise 
of Thebes to supremacy; how Thebes herself established an 
empire on the ruins of Spartan rule — this is a story of fruitless 
and exhausting struggles which sounded the knell of Greek 
liberty and the end of the city-state. 

Far away in the north, remote from the noisy conflicts of 
Greek political life, a new" power w^as slowly rising to imperial 


greatness — no insignificant city-state, but an 
extensive territorial state like those of modern 


times. Three years after the battle of Mantinea Philip II 
ascended the throne of Macedonia. He established Hellenic 


unity by bringing the Hellenic people within a widespread 
empire. Alexander the Great, the son of this king, car- 
ried Macedonian dominion and Greek culture to the ends 


of the known world. To this new period of ancient history 
we now turn. 
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Studies 

i. On an outline map indicate the principal places mentioned in this chapter. 
2. On an outline map indicate the Athenian allies and dependencies and those of 
Sparta at the opening of the Peloponnesian War. 3. What do you understand by 
a “decisive” battle.? Why has Marathon been considered such a battle.? 4. Why 
did Xerxes take the longer route through Thrace, instead of the shorter route fol- 
lowed by Datis and Artaphernes? 5. What was the importance of the Phoenician 
fleet in the Persian invasions? 6- What reasons can be given for the Greek vic- 
tory in the struggle against Persia? 7. Distinguish between a confederacy and an 
empire. 8. Compare the relations of the Delian subject cities to Athens with those 
of British colonies, such as Canada and Australia, to England. 9. What do you 
understand by representative government? 10. If the Athenian Empire could have 
rested on a representative basis, why would it have been more likely to endure? 
II. How far can the phrase “government of the people, by the people, for the people” 
be applied to the Athenian democracy? 12. Did the popular assembly of Athens 
have any resemblance to a New England town meeting? 13. Compare the Athenian 
jury system with that of England and the United States. 14. The Athenian de- 
mocracy of the time of Pericles has been described as a pure democmcy and not, like 
the American, as a representative democracy. In what lies the difference? 15. Can 
you suggest any objections to the system of state pay introduced by Pericles? To 
what extent do we employ the same system under our government? 16. What 
conditions of the time help to explain the contempt of the Greeks for money-making? 
17. Trace on the map, page 107, the Long Walls of Athens. 18. Why has the Pelo- 
ponnesian War been called an “irrepressible conflict”? Why has it been called the 
“suicide of Greece”? 19. What states of the Greek mainland were neutral in the 
Peloponnesian War (map facing page 108)? 20, Contrast the resources of the con- 
tending parties. Where was each side weak and where strong? 21. Why was the 
tyranny of Sparta more oppressive than that of Athens? 2 2 . What were the reasons 
for the failure of the Athenian, Spartan, and Theban attempts at empire? 


CHAPTER VI 

' miEGLING OF EAST AND WEST AFTER 359 B.C.^ ■ 

39. Philip and the Rise of Macedonia 

The land of Macedonia, lying to the north of Greece, for a 
long time had been an inconspicuous part of the ancient world. 
Its people, though only partially civilized, were Macedonia 
Greeks in blood and language. No doubt they and the ^ 
formed an offshoot of those northern invaders 
who had entered the Balkan peninsula before the dawn of 
history. The Macedonian kings, 
from the era of the Persian wars, 
seized every opportunity of spread- 
ing Greek culture throughout their 
realm. By the middle of the 
fourth century b.c., vrhen Philip II 
ascended the throne, the Macedo- 
nians were ready to take a leading 
place in the Greek world. 

Philip of Macedonia, one of the 

most remarkable men of antiquity, 

was endowed with a From a gold malaUion struck by 

■ , , Philip’s aims Alexander. 

Vigorous body, a keen 

mind, and a resolute will. He was no stranger to Greece and 
its ways. Part of his boyhood had been passed as a hostage 
at Thebes in the days of Theban glory. His residence there 
gave him an insight into Greek politics and taught him the art 
of war as it had been perfected by Epaminondas. In the dis- 
tracted condition of Greece, worn out by the rivalries of con- 
tending cities, Philip saw the opportunity of his own country. 

1 Webster, Readings in /Uicient chapter xii, “Demosthenes and the 

Struggle against Philip”; chapter xiii, “Exploits of Alexander the Great.” 
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He aimed to secure for Macedonia the position of supremacy 
which neither Athens, Sparta, nor Thebes had been able to 

maintain. 

Philip’s most important achievement was the creation of the 
Macedonian army, which he led to the conquest of Greece and 
The Mace- which his son was to lead to the conquest of the 
donian army world. Taking a hint from the tactics of Epam- 
inondas, Philip trained his infantry to fight by columns, but 
with sufEcient intervals between the files to permit quick and 
easy movements. Each man bore an enormous lance, eighteen 
feet in length. When this heavy phalanx was set in array, the 
weapons carried by the soldiers in the first five ranks presented 
a bristling thicket of lance-points, which, no onset, however 
determined, could penetrate. The business of the phalanx was 
to keep the front of the foe engaged, while horsemen rode into 
the enemy’s flanks. This reliance on masses of cavalry to win 
a victory was something new in wariaie. Another novel feature 
consisted in the Use of engines called catapults, able to throw 
darts and huge stones three hundred yards, and of battering 
rams with force enough to hurl dowm the walls of cities. All 
these different arms working together made a war machine of 
tremendous power — the most formidable in the ancient world 
until the days of the JRoman legion. 

Philip commanded a fine army; he ruled with absolute sway 
a territory larger than any other Hellenic state; and he himself 
Conquests possessed a genius for both war and diplomacy, 
of Philip With such advantages the Macedonian king en- 

tered on the subjugation of disunited Greece. His first great 
success was won in western Thrace. Here he founded the city 
of Philippi ^ and seized some rich gold mines, the income from 
which enabled him to keep his soldiers always under arms, to 
fit out a fleet, and, by means of liberal bribes, to hire a crowd 
of agents in nearly every Greek city. Philip next made Mace- 
donia a maritime state by subduing the Greek cities on the 
peninsula of Chalcidice.^ He also appeared in Thessaly, occu- 


1 Philippi became noted afterwards as the first city iu Europe where Christianity 
was preached. See Acts, xvi, 9. ® See the map between pages 68-69. 
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pied its principal fortresses, and brought the frontier of Mace- 
donia as far south as the pass of Thermopylae. 

40. Demosthenes and the End of Greek Freedom 

Philip for many years had been steadily extending his sway 
over Greece. In the face of his en- 
croachments would Athens, Demosthe- 
Sparta, and Thebes, so nes, 384-322 
long the leading cities, sub- 
mit tamely to this Macedonian con- 1 

queror? There was one man, at least, 
who realized the menace to Greek free- r X 

dom from Philip’s onward march. In 
Demosthenes Greece found a champion i 

of her threatened liberties. ; 

Demosthenes was the last, as well as 
the most famous, of the great Athenian / J = 

orators. When he first be- Demosthenes 

gan to speak, the citizens as an orator 

laughed at his long, in- > 

volved sentences, over-rapid delivery, 

and awkward bearing. ' Friends encour- . lllillB 

aged him to persist, assuring him that, Demosthenes 

if the manner of his speeches was bad, Vatican Museum, Rome 

their matter was worthy of Pericles. a marble statue, probably a 

Numerous stories are told of the efforts 

made by Demosthenes to overcome his work, when found, was consid- 

natural defects. He practiced gestur- 

ing before a mirror and, to correct a Both forearms and the hands 
stammering pronunciation, recited verses S 

with pebbles in his mouth. He would the original Athenian statue 
go down to the seashore during storms wm"? 

and strive to make his voice heard with Ms furrowed visage and 
above the roar of wind and waves, in rtritit .f 

? pressive oi the orators ear- 

order the better to face the boisterous nestness and concentration of 

Assembly. Before long he came to be 

regarded as the prince of speakers even in the city of orators. 


Demosthenes 
as an orator 
and a patriot 


Demosthenes 

Vatican Museum, Rome 

A marble statue, probably a 
copy of the bronze original by 
the sculptor Polyeuctus. The 
work, when found, was consid- 
erably mutilated and has been 
restored in numerous parts. 
Both forearms and the hands 
holding the scroll are modern 
additions. It seems likely that 
the original Athenian statue 
showed Demosthenes with 
tightly clasped hands, which, 
with Ms furrowed visage and 
contracted brows, were ex- 
pressive of the orator’s ear- 
nestness and concentration of 
thought. 
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Demosthenes was a man cast in the old heroic mold. His pa- 
triotic imagination had been fired by the great deeds once ac- 
complished by free Greeks. Athens he loved with passionate 
devotion. Let her remember her ancient glories, he urged, and, 
by withstanding Philip, become the leader of Hellas in a second 
war for liberty. 

The stirring appeals of the great orator at first had little 
effect. There were many friends of Philip in the Greek states, 
Last struggle even in Athens itself. When, however, Philip 
of the Greeks entered central Greece and threatened the inde- 
pendence of its cities, the eloquence of Demosthenes met a 
readier response. In the presence of the common danger 
Thebes and Athens gave up their ancient rivalry and formed a 
defensive alliance against Philip. Had it been joined by Sparta 
and the other Peloponnesian states, it is possible that their 
united power might have hurled back the invader. But they 
held aloof. 

The decisive battle was fought at Chaeronea in Boeotia. On 

that fatal field the well-drilled and seasoned troops of Mace- 

Battle of donia, headed by a master of the art of war, over- 

Chaeronea, came the citizen levies of Greece. The Greeks 
338 B C 

fought bravely, as of old, and their defeat was 
not inglorious. Near the modern town of Chaeronea the traveler 
can still see the tomb where the fallen heroes were laid, and 
the marble lion set up as a memoriaT to their dauntless 
struggle. 

Chaeronea gave Philip the undisputed control of Greece. 
But now that victory was assured, he had no intention of 
Philip’s policy playing the tyrant. He compelled Thebes to 
as conqueror admit a Macedonian garrison to her citadel, but 
treated Athens so mildly that the citizens were glad to conclude 
with him a peace which left their possessions untouched. Philip 
entered the Peloponnesus as a liberator. Its towns and cities 
welcomed an alliance with so powerful a protector against 
Sparta. 

Having completely realized his design of establishing Macedo- 
nian rule over Greece, Philipps restless energy drove him forward 
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to the next step in his ambitious program. He determined to 
carry out the plans, so long cherished by the congress at 
Greeks, for an invasion of Asia Minor and, perhaps, Corinth, 
of Persia itself. In the year 337 b.c. a congress of 
all the Hellenic states met at Corinth under Philip’s presidency. 
The delegates voted to sup- 
ply ships and men for the 
great undertaking and placed 
Philip in command of the al- 
lied forces, A Macedonian 
king was to be the captain- 
general of Plellas. 

But Philip was destined 

never to lead an army across 

the HeUespont. peathof 

Less than two Philip, 
r ^ 336 B.C. 

years after . 

Chasronea he was killed by 
an assassin, and the scepter 
passed to his young son, 

Alexander. 

41. Alexander the Great 



Alexander was only twenty an authentic ^rtrait ot the youth- 

ful Alexander about 33S b.c. 

years of age when he became 

ruler of Macedonia. From his father he inherited the power- 
ful frame, the kingly figure, the masterful will, 
which made so deep an impression on all his con- Alexander, 
temporaries. His mother, a proud and ambitious woman, 
told him that the blood of Achilles ran in his veins, and 
bade him emulate the deeds of that national hero. We 
know that he learned the Iliad by heart and always carried a 
copy of it on his campaigns. As he came to manhood, Alex- 
ander developed into a splendid athlete, skillful in all the sports 
of his rough-riding companions, and trained in every warlike 
exercise. 

Philip believed that in Alexander he had a worthy son, for 
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he persuaded Aristotle/ the most learned man in Greece, 
Education of become the tutor of the young prince. The 
Alexander by influence of that philosopher remained with Alex- 
Aristotle aiider throughout life. Aristotle taught him to 
love Greek art and science, and instilled into his receptive 
mind an admiration for all things Grecian. Alexander used to 
say that, while he owed his life to his father, he owed to Aris- 
totle the knowledge of how to live worthily. 

The situation which Alexander faced on his accession might 
well have dismayed a less dauntless spirit. Philip had not 
Alexander long enough to unite firmly his wide domin- 

crusbes re- ions. His unexpected death proved the signal for 
beiHon uprisings and disorder. The barbarous Thracians 

broke out in widespread rebellion, and the Greeks made ready to 
answer the call of Demosthenes to arms. But Alexander soon 
set his kingdom in order. After crushing the tribes of Thrace, 
he descended on Greece and besieged Thebes, which had risen 
against its Macedonian garrison. The city was soon captured; 
its inhabitants were slaughtered or sold into slavery; and the 
place itself was destroyed. The terrible fate of Thebes in- 
duced the other states to submit without further resistance. 

With Greece pacified, Alexander could proceed to the inva- 
sion of Persia. Since the days of Darius the Great the empire 
Seeming remained almost intact — a huge, loosely- 

strength of knit collection of many different peoples, whose 
Sole bond of union was their common allegiance to 
the Great King.^ Its resources were enormous. 
There were millions of men for the armies and untold wealth 
in the royal treasuries. Yet the empire was a hollow shell. 

Some seventy years before Alexander set forth on his expedi- 
tion the Greeks had witnessed a remarkable disclosure of the 

^ , military weakness of Persia. One of those rare 

Expedition of 

the “Ten revolts which troubled the security of the Persian 
Empire broke out in Asia Minor. It was headed 
by Cyrus the Younger, a brother of the Persian 
monarch. Cyrus gathered a large body of native troops and 


1 See page 275. 


See page 39. 
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also hired about ten thousand Greek soldiers. He led this 
mixed force into the heart of the Persian dominions, only to 
fall in battle at Cunaxa, near Babylon. The Greeks easily 
routed the enemy arrayed against them, but the death of 
Gyrus made their victory fruitless. In spite of their des- 



perate situation the Greeks refused to surrender and started 
to return homewards. The Persians dogged their footsteps, 
yet never ventured on a pitched battle. After months of 
wandering in Assyria and Armenia the little band of intrepid 
soldiers finally reached Trapezus/ a Greek city ^on the Black 
Sea. 

The story of this invasion of Persia and the subsequent re- 
treat was written by the Athenian Xenophon ^ in his Anabasis. 
It is one of the most interesting books that have Significance of 
come down to us from antiquity. We can judge 
from it how vivid was the impression which the adventures of 
the ^^Ten Thousand^^ made on the Greeks of Xenophon^s time. 
A small army had marched to the center of the Persian domin- 

2 -See page' 272. 


1 Modem Trebizond. 
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ions, had overcome a host many times its size, and had returned 
to Greece in safety. It was clear proof that the Persian power, 
however imposing on the outside, could offer no effective resist- 
ance to an attack by a strong force of disciplined Greek sol- 
diers. Henceforth the Greeks never abandoned the idea of an 
invasion of Persia. 

The gigantic task fell, however, to Alexander, as the cham- 
pion of Hellas against the ^‘barbarians.’’ With an army of less 
Alexander’s than forty thousand men Alexander destroyed an 
invasion empire before w^hich, for two centuries, all Asia 
had been wont to tremble. History, ancient or modern, con- 
tains no other record of conquests so widespread, so thorough, 
so amazingly rapid. 

42. Conquest of Persia and the Far East, 334-323 B.C, 

Alexander crossed the Hellespont in the spring of the year 
334 B.C. He landed not far from the historic plain of Troy and 
Battle of the began his march along the coast. Near 

Granicus, 334 the little river Granicus the satraps of Asia Minor 
had gathered an army to dispute his passage. 
Alexander at once led his cavalry across the river in an impetu- 
ous charge, which soon sent the Persian troops in headlong 
flight. The victory cost the Macedonians scarcely a hundred 
men; but it was complete. As Alexander passed southward, 
towm after town opened its gates — first Sardis, next Ephesus, 
then all the other cities of Ionia. They Tvere glad enough to 
be free of Persian control. Within a year Asia Minor was a 
Macedonian possession. 

In the meantime Darius III, the Persian king, had been 
making extensive preparations to meet the invader. He com- 
Battle of manded half a million men, but he followed Alex- 

Issus, 333 ander too hastily and had to fight in a narrow 

defile on the Syrian coast between the mountains 
and the sea. In such cramped quarters numbers did not count. 
The battle became a massacre, and only the approach of night 
stayed the swords of the victorious Macedonians. A great 
quantity of booty, including the mother, wife, and children of 
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Darius, fell into Alexander's hands. He treated his royal 
captives kindly, but refused to make peace with the Persian 
king. 

The next step was to subdue the Phoenician city of Tyre, the 
headquarters of Persia’s naval power. The city lay on a rocky 
island, half a mile from the shore. Its fortifica- capture of 
tions rose one hundred feet above the waves. Tyre, 
Although the place seemed impregnable, Alex- ' ‘ 


ander was able to capture it after he had built a mole, or cause- 



The Alexander Mosaic 


Naples Museum 

This splendid mosaic, composed of pieces of colored glass, formed the pavement of a Roman 
house at Pompeii in Italy. It represents the charge of Alexander (on horseback at the left) 
against the Persian king in his chariot, at the battle of Issus. 

way, between the shore and the island. Powerful siege engines 
then breached the walls, the Macedonians poured in, and Tyre 
fell by storm. Thousands of its inhabitants perished and thou- 
sands more were sold into slavery. The great emporium of the 
East became a heap of ruins. 

From Tyre Alexander led his ever-victorious army through 
Syria into Egypt. The Persian forces here offered little resist- 
ance, and the Egyptians themselves welcomed Alexander 
Alexander as a deliverer. The conqueror entered 
Memphis in triumph and then sailed down the Nile to its 
western mouth, where he laid the foundations of Alexandria, a 
city which later became the metropolis of the Orient. 
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Another march brought Alexander to the borders of Libya. 
Here he received the submission of Gyrene, the most important 
Alexander in Greek colony in Africa.^ Alexander’s dominions 
Libya extended to the border of the Cartha- 

ginian possessions. It was at this time that Alexander visited 
a celebrated temple of the god Amon, located in an oasis of the 
Libyan desert. The priests were ready enough to hail him as a 
son of Amon, as one before whom his Egyptian subjects might 
bow down and adore. But after Alexander’s death his worship 
spread widely over the world, and even the Roman Senate gave 
him a place among the gods of Olympus. 

The time had now come to strike directly at the Persian 
king. Following the ancient trade routes through northern 
Battle of At- Mesopotamia, Alexander crossed the Euphrates 
beia,33lB.C. Q^nd the Tigris and, on a broad plain not far from 
the ruins of ancient Nineveh,^ found himself confronted by the 
Persian host. Darius held an excellent position and hoped to 
crush his foe by sheer weight of numbers. But nothing could 
stop the Macedonian onset; once more Darius fled away, and 
once more the Persians, deserted by their king, broke up in 
hopeless rout. 

The battle of Arbela decided the fate of the Persian Empire. 
It remained only to gather the fruits of victory. The city of 
End of the Babylon surrendered without a struggle. Susa, 
with its enormous treasure, fell into the conqueror’s 
hands. Persepolis, the old Persian capital, was 
given up to Are and sword.^ Darius himself, as he retreated 
eastward, w^as murdered by his own men. With the death of 
Darius the national w^'ar of Greece against Persia came to an 
end. 

The Macedonians had now overrun all the Persian provinces 
except distant Iran and India. These countries were peopled 
Conquest of by warlike tribes of a very different stamp from 
the effeminate Persians. Alexander might w^eil 
have been content to leave them undisturbed, but the man 


Persian 

Empire 


1 See page 90. « See page 36, 

3 See John Dryden’s splendid ode, Alexander's Feast. 
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could never rest while there were still conquests to be made. Long 
marches and much hard fighting were necessary to subdue the 
tribes about the Caspian and the inhabitants of the countries 
now known as Afghanistan and Turkestan. 

Crossing the lofty barrier of the Hindu-Kush, Alexander led 
his weary soldiers into northwestern India, where a single 
battle added the Persian province of the Punjab ^ Conquest 
to the Macedonian possessions. Alexander then 
pressed forward to the conquest of the Ganges valley, but 
in the full tide of victory his troops refused to go any farther. 
They had had their fill of war and martial glory; they would 
conquer no more lands for their ambitious king. Alexander 
gave with reluctance the order for the homeward march. 

Alexander was of too adventurous a disposition to return by 
the w^ay he had come. He resolved to reach Babylon by a new 
route. He built a navy on the Indus and had it Alexander's 
accompany the army down the river. At the return to 
mouth of the Indus Alexander dispatched the 
fleet under his admiral, Nearchus, to explore the Indian Ocean 
and to discover, if possible, a sea route between India and the 
West. He himself led the army, by a long and toilsome march 
through the deserts of southern Iran, to Babylon, That city 
now became the capital of the Macedonian Empire. 

Scarcely two years after his return, while he was planning 
yet more extensive conquests in Arabia, Africa, and western 
Europe, he was smitten by the deadly Babylonian of 

fever. In 323 b.c., after several days of illness, Alexander, 
the conqueror of the world passed away, being * * 
not quite thirty- three years of age. 

43 . The Work of Alexander 

Alexander the Great was one of the foremost, perhaps the 
first, of the great captains of antiquity. But he Alexander as 
was more than a world-conqueror; he was a states- warrior and 
man of the highest order. Had he been spared for 
an ordinary lifetime, there is no telling how much he might 
1 See pages 20 and 39, 
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have accomplished. In eleven years he had been able to subdue 
the East and to leave an impress upon it which was to endure 
for centuries. And yet his work had only begun. There were 
still lands to conquer, cities to build, untrodden regions to 
explore. Above all, it was still his task to shape his posses- 
sions into a well-knit, unified empire, which would not fall to 
pieces in the hands of his successors. His early death was 
a calamity, for it prevented the complete realization of his 
splendid ambitions. 

The immediate result of Alexander’s conquests was the dis- 
appearance of the barriers which had so long shut in the Orient. 
Heiienizing The East, until his day, was an almost unknown 
of the Orient i^xid. Now it lay open to the spread of Greek 
civilization. In the wake of the Macedonian armies followed 
Greek philosophers and scientists, Greek architects and artists, 
Greek colonists, merchants, and artisans. Everywhere into 
that huge, inert, unprogressive Oriental world came the active 
and enterprising men of Hellas. They brought their arts and 
culture and became the teachers of those whom they had called 
“barbarians.” 

The ultimate result of Alexander’s conquest was the fusion 
of East and West. He realized that his new empire must con- 
Fusion of ^ place for Oriental, as well as for Greek and 

East and Macedonian, subjects. It was Alexander’s aim, 
therefore, to build up a new state in which the 
distinction between the European and the Asiatic should grad- 
ually pass away. He welcomed Persian nobles to his court and 
placed them in positions of trust. He organized the govern- 
ment of his provinces on a system resembling that of Darius the 
Great.^ He trained thousands of Persian soldiers to replace the 
worn-out veterans in his armies. He encouraged by liberal 
dowries mixed marriages between Macedonians and Orientals, 
and himself wedded the daughter of the last Persian king. To 
hold his dominions together and provide a meeting place for 
both classes of his subjects, he founded no less than seventy 
cities in different parts of the empire. Such measures as these 
I See pages 39~4o- 
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show that Alexander had a mind of wide, even cosmopolitan, 
sympathies. They indicate the loss which ancient civilization 
suffered by his untimely end. 

44. Hellenistic Kingdoms and Cities 

The haK century following Alexander’s death is a confused 
and troubled period in ancient history. The king had left no 
legitimate son — no one with an undisputed title 
to the succession. On his deathbed Alexander had great king- 
himself declared that the realm should go 'Ho the 
strongest.” ^ It was certain, under these circumstances, that 
his possessions would become the 
prey of the leading Macedonian gen- 
erals. The unwieldy empire at length 
broke in pieces. Out of the frag- 
ments arose three great states, 
namely, Macedonia, Egypt, and 
Syria. The kingdom of Egypt was 
ruled by Ptolemy, one of Alexander’s 
generals. Seleucus, another of his 
generals, established the kingdom of 
Syria. It comprised nearly all a Greek Cameo 
western Asia, These kingdoms re- Museum, Vienna 

mained independent until the era of cut in sardonyx. Represents 

Roman conquest in the East. Ptolemy Philadelphus, kmg of 

, Egypt, and his wife Jirsmoe. 

Several small states also arose 
from the break-up of Alexander’s empire.^ Each had its royal 
dynasty, its capital city, and its own national life, 

Thus the conquests of Alexander, instead of es- pendent 
tablishing a world-power under one ruler, led to 
the destruction of the unity of government which Persia had 
given to the East. 

More significant for the history of civilization than these 
kingdoms w^re the Hellenistic ® cities, which from the time of 

1 Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander, vii, 26. 2 See the map facmg page 128. 

8 The term 'qpellenic” refers to purely Greek culture; the term ^‘IPellenistic,” 
to Greek culture as modified by contact with Oriental life and customs. 
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Alexandria 


Alexander arose in every part of the eastern world. Some 
City life in were only garrison towns in the heart of remote 
the Orient provinces or outposts along the frontiers. Many 
more, however, formed busy centers of trade and industry, and 
became seats of Greek influence in the Orient. Such cities were 
quite unlike the old Greek city-states.^ They were not free 
and independent, but made a part of the kingdom in which they 
were situated. The inhabitants consisted of Greeks and Mace- 
donians, comprising the governing class, together with native 
artisans and merchants who had abandoned their village homes 
for life in a metropolis. In appearance, also, these cities con- 
trasted with those of old Greece. They had broad streets, 
well paved and sometimes lighted at night, enjoyed a good 
water supply, and possessed baths, theaters, and parks. 

In the third century b.c. the foremost Hellenistic city was 
Alexandria. It lay on a strip of flat, sandy land separating 
Lake Mareotis from the Mediterranean. On the 
one side was the lake-harbor, connected with the 
Nile; on the other side were two sea-harbors, sheltered from 
the open sea by the long and narrow island of Pharos.^ The 
city possessed a magnificent site for commerce. It occupied 
the most central position that could be found in the ancient 
world with respect to the three continents, Africa, .Asia, and 
Europe. The prosperity which this port has enjoyed for more 
than two thousand years is ample evidence of the wdsdom which 
led to its foundation. 

The chief city in the kingdom, of Syria was splendid and 
luxurious Antioch. It lay in the narrow valley of the Orontes 
River, so close to both the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean that it soon became an important 
commercial center. The city must have been a most delight- 
ful residence, with its fine climate, its location on a clear and 
rapid stream, and the near presence of the Syrian hills. In the 

1 Seepage 8i. 

2 The lighthouse on the island of Pharos was considered one of the “seven won- 
ders” of the ancient world. The others were the hanging gardens and walls of 
Babylon, the pyramids, the Colossus of Rhodes, the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
the mausoleum at Halicarnassus, and the statue of Zeus at Olympia. 


Antioch 
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sixth century a,d. repeated earthquakes laid Antioch in ruins. 
The city never recovered its prosperity, though a modern town, 
Antakia, still marks the site of the once famous capital. 

Asia Minor, during this period, contained many Hellenistic 
cities. One of the most important was Pergamum, the capital 
of a small but independent kingdom of the same 
name. Its rulers earned the gratitude of all the 
Greeks by their resistance to the terrible Gauls. 



The Dying Gaul 
Gapitoline Museum, Rome 

The statue represents a Gaul who in battle has fallen on his sword, to avoid 
a shameful captivity. Overcome by the faintness of death he sinks upon his 
shield, his head dropping heavily forward. Though realistic, the statue shows 
nothing violent or revolting. It is a tragedy irt stone. 

years after Alexander’s death this barbarous people, pouring 
down from central Europe, had ravaged Greece and invaded 
Asia Minor. The kings of Pergamum celebrated their victories 
over the Gauls with so many works of architecture and sculp- 
ture that their city became the artistic rival of Athens. 

One other great Hellenistic center existed in the island city 
of Rhodes. Founded during the closing years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Rhodes soon distanced Athens in the ^ 
race for commercial supremacy. The merchants of 
Rhodes framed admirable laws, especially for business affairs, 
and many of these were incorporated in the Roman code. 
Rhodes was celebrated for art. No less than three thousand 
statues adorned the streets and public buildings. It was also a 


Pergamtim 
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favorite place of education for promising orators and writers. 
During Roman days many eminent men^, Cicero and Julius 
Caesar among them, studied oratory at Rhodes. 

45. The Hellenistic Age 

These splendid cities in the Orient were the centers of much 
literary activity. Their inhabitants, whether Hellenic or ^' bar- 
Heiienistic barian,” used Greek as a common language. During 
literature period Greek literature took on a cosmo- 

politan character. It no longer centered in Athens. Writers 
found their audiences in all lands where Greeks had settled. 
At the same time literature became more and more an affair of 
the study. The authors were usually professional bookmen 
writing for a bookish public. They produced many works of 
literary criticism, prepared excellent grammars and diction- 
aries, but wrote very little poetry or prose of enduring value. 

The Hellenistic Age was distinguished as an age of learning. 
Particularly vras this true at Alexandria, where the Museum, 
The Museum founded by the first Macedonian king of Egypt, 
at Alexandria became a real university. It contained galleries of 
art, an astronomical observatory, and even zoological and bo- 
tanical gardens. The Museum formed a resort for men of learn- 
ing, who had the leisure necessary for scholarly research. The 
beautiful gardens, with their shady \valks, statues, and foun- 
tains, were the haunt of thousands of students whom the fame 
of Alexandria attracted from all parts of the civilized world. 

In addition to the Museum there was a splendid library, 
which at one time contained over five hundred thousand manu- 
The Alex- scripts — almost everything that had been written 
andrian in antiquity. The chief librarian ransacked pri- 
Library collections and purchased all the books he 

could find. Every book that entered Egypt was brought to the 
Library, where slaves transcribed the manuscript and, gave a 
copy to the owner in place of the original. Before this time the 
manuscripts of celebrated works were often scarce and alwa 3 ^s 
in danger of being lost. Henceforth it was known where to look 
for them. 




LAOCOON AND HIS CHILDREN 


Vatican Museum, Rome 

A product of the art school of Rhodes (about 150 b . c .) The statue represents the 
punishment inflicted on Laocoon, a Trojan priest, together with his tw(» sons. A pair of 
large serpents, sent by the offended gods, have seized the unhappy victims. 





VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 
Louvre, Paris 


Commemorates a naval battle fought in 306 b.c. The statue, which is considerably 
above life-size, stood on a pedestal having the forni of a ship’s prow. The goddess of 
Victory was probably represented holding a trumpet to her Ups with her right hand. 
The fresh ocean breeze has blown her garanents back into tumultuous folds. 
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The Hellenistic Age was remarkable for the rapid advance of 
scientific knowledge. Most of the mathematical works of the 
Greeks date from this epoch. Euclid wrote a scientific 
treatise on geometry which still holds its place in <iiscoveries 
the schools. Archimedes of Syracuse, who had once studied at 
Alexandria, made many discoveries in engineering. A water 
screw of his device is still in use. He has the credit for finding 
out the laws of the lever. ‘^Give me a fulcrum on which to 
rest,^’ he said, ‘^^and I will move the earth.” The Hellenistic 
scholars also made remarkable progress in medicine. The 
medical school of Alexandria was well equipped with charts, 
models, and dissecting rooms for the study of the human body. 
During the second century of our era all the medical knowledge 
of antiquity was gathered up in the writings of Galen (born 
about 130 A.D.). For more than a thousand years Galen of 
Pergamum remained the supreme authority in medicine. 

In scientific work it seems as if the Greeks had done almost 
all that could be accomplished by sheer brain power aided only 
by rude instruments. Thev had no real telescopes . . 

. . " ^ Ancient and 

or microscopes, no manner s compass or chronom- modem 

eter, and no very delicate balances. Without , 

. compared 

such inventions the Greeks could hardly proceed 
much farther with their researches. Modern scientists are per- 
haps no better thinkers than w^ere those of antiquity, but they 
have infinitely better apparatus and can make careful experi- 
ments where the Greeks had to rely on shrewd guesses. 

During the Hellenistic Age men began to gain more accurate 
ideas regarding the shape and size of the habitable globe. Such 
events as the expedition of the Ten Thousand ” ^ Extension of 
and Alexander’s conquests in central Asia and India geographical 
brought new information about the countries and 
peoples of the Orient. During Alexander’s lifetime a Greek 
named Pytheas, starting, from Massilia,^ made an adventurous 
voyage along the shores of Spain and Gaul and spent some time 
in Britain. He was probably the first Greek to visit that island. 

All this new knowledge of East and West was soon gathered 

1 See page 120. 2 See page 89. 
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The World according to FtoUmy, 150 A,D. 

Progress op Geographical Knowledge in Antiquity 


together by Eratosthenes, the learned librarian of Alexandria. 
Eratosthenes the founder of scientific geography. Be- 

about276~ fore his time some students had already con- 
eluded that the earth is spherical and not flat, as 
had been taught in the Homeric poems.^ Guesses had even been 

^ See page 74 . 
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made of tlie size of the earth. Eratosthenes by careful measure- 
ments came within a few thousand miles of its actual circum- 
ference. Having estimated the size of the earth, Eratosthenes 
went on to determine how large was its habitable area. He 
reached the conclusion that the distance from the strait of 
Gibraltar to the east of India %vas about one-third of the earth’s 
circumference. The remaining two-thirds, he thought, was 
covered by the sea. And with what seems a prophecy he 
remarked that, if it was not for the vast extent of the Atlantic 
Ocean, one might almost sail from Spain to India along the 
same parallel of latitude. 

The next two centuries after Eratosthenes saw the spread of 
Roman rule over Greeks and Carthaginians in the Mediterra- 
nean and over the barbarous inhabitants of Gaul, ^ , 

Ptolemy 

Britain, and Germany. The new knowledge thus 
gained was summed up in the Greek Geography by Ptolemy^ of 
Alexandria. His famous map shows how near he came to the 
real outlines both of Europe and Asia. 

Ptolemy was likewise an eminent astronomer. He believed 
that the earth was the center of the universe and that the sun, 
planets, and fixed stars all revolved around it. The Ptoie- 
This Ptolemaic system was not overthrown until system 
the grand discovery of Copernicus in the sixteenth century of 
our .era. 

46. The Graeco-Oriental World 

The Hellenistic Age was characterized by a general increase 
in wealth. The old Greeks and Macedonians, as a rule, had 
been content to live plainly- Now kings, nobles, The new 
and rich men began to build splendid palaces and i^^cury 
to fill them with the products of ancient art — marbles from 
Asia Minor, vases from Athens, Italian bronzes, and Babylonian 
tapestries. They kept up great households with endless lords 
in waiting, ladies of honor, pages, guards, and servants. Soft 
couches and clothes of delicate fabric replaced the simple cover- 
lets and coarse cloaks of an earlier time. They possessed rich 
carpets and hangings, splendid armor and jewelry, and gold 

i Not to be confused with King -Ptolemy (page 127). 
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and silver vessels for the table. The Greeks thus began to 
imitate the luxurious lives of Persian nobles. 

These new luxuries flowed in from all parts of the ancient 
world. Many came from the Far East in consequence of the 
The sea rediscovery of the sea route to India, by Alex- 

routeto ander’s admiral, Nearchus.^ The voyage of Near- 

chus was one of the most important results of 
Alexander’s eastern conquests. It established the fact, which 
had long been forgotten, that one could reach India by a water 
route much shorter and safer than the caravan roads through 
central Asia.^ Somewhat later a Greek sailor, named Harpalus, 
found that by using the monsoons, the periodic winds which 
blow over the Indian Ocean, he could sail direct from Arabia to 
India without laboriously following the coast. The Greeks, in 
consequence, gave his name to the monsoons. 

All this sudden increase of wealth, all the thousand new en- 
joyments with which life was now adorned and enriched, did not 
Oriental in- work wholly for good. With luxury there went, 
fiuence on as always, laxity in morals. Contact with the vice 
the Greeks effeminacy of the East tended to lessen the 

manly vigor of the Greeks, both in Asia and. in Europe. Hellas 
became corrupt, and she in turn corrupted Rome. 

Yet the most interesting, as w'ell as the most important, fea- 
ture of the age is the diffusion of Hellenic culture — the “Hel- 
Greek in- leiiizing” of the Orient. It was, indeed, a changed 
fiuence on the world ill which men were now living. Greek cities, 
Orient founded by Alexander and his successors, stretched 

from the Nile to the Indus, dotted the shores of the Black Sea 
and Caspian, and arose amid the wilds of central Asia. The 
Greek language, once the tongue of a petty people, grew to be 
a universal language of culture, spoken even by ^Hiarbarian” 
lips. And the art, the science, the literature, the principles of 
politics and philosophy, developed in isolation by the Greek 
mind, henceforth became the heritage of many nations. 

Thus, in the period after Alexander the long struggle between 
East and West reached a peaceful conclusion. The distinction 

1 See page 125. - 2 See page 4S. 



ORIENTAL, GREEK, AND ROMAN COINS 

I, Lydiim coin of about 700 b.c.; the material is electrum, a compound of gold and silv^er. 
2. Gold dartc, a Persian coin worth about $5. 3. Hebrew silver shekel. 4. Athenian silver 
tetriidriichm, showing Athena, her olive branch, and sacred owl. 5. Roman bronze as (2 cents) 
of about 217 B.c.j the symbols are the head of Janus and the prow of a ship. 6. Bronze 
sestertius (5 cents), struck in Nero’s reign; the emperor, who carries a spear, is followed by a 
second horseman bearing a banner. 7. Silver dmirius (20 cents), of about 99 b.c.; it shows a 
bust of Roma and three citizens voting. 8. Goldyyo/ffiMA' C$5), of Honorius, about 400 a.d,; 
the emperor wears a diadem and carries a scepter. 
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between Greek and Barbarian gradually faded away, and the 
ancient world became ever more unified in sym- xhenew cos- 
patliies and aspirations. It was this mingled civili- mopoiitaaism 
zation of Orient and Occident with which the Romans were 
now to come in contact, as they pushed their conquering arms 
beyond Italy into the eastern Mediterranean. 

Studies 

I. On an outline map indicate the routes of Alexander, marking the principal 
battle fields and the most important cities founded by him. Note, also, the voyage 
of Nearchus. 2. On an outline map indicate the principal Hellenistic kingdoms 
about 200 B.c. 3. Give the proper dates for (a) accession of Alexander; (b) battle 
of Issus; (c) battle of Arbela; and (d) death of Alexander. 4. In what sense 
was Chseronea a decisive battle? 5. How is it true that the expedition of the Ten 
Thousand forms “an epilogue to the invasion of Xerxes and a prologue to the con- 
quests of Alexander”? 6. How much can you see and describe in the Alexander 
Mosaic (illustration, page 123)? 7. Compare Alexander’s invasion of Persia with 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. 8. Distinguish between the immediate and the 
ultimate results of Alexander’s conquests. 9. Comment on the following state- 
ment: “No single personality, excepting the carpenter’s son of Nazareth, has done 
so much to make the world we live in what it is as Alexander of Macedoii.” 
10. How did the Macedonian Empire compare in size with that of Persia? With 
that of Assyria? ii. What modern countries are included within the Macedonian 
Empire under Alexander? 12. How did the founding of the Hellenistic cities con- 
tinue the earlier colonial expansion of Greece? 13. Why were the Hellenistic cities 
the real “backbone” of Hellenism? 14. Why do great cities rarely develop without 
the aid of commerce? Were all the great cities in Alexander’s empire of commercial 
importance? 15. Show how Alexandria has always been one of the meeting points 
between Orient and Occident. 16. How did the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
A.D. affect the commercial importance of Alexandria? if. Name some of the great 
scientists of the Alexandrian age. 18. What were their contributions to knowledge? 
19, Using the maps on pages 76 and 132, trace the growth of geographical knowl- 
edge from Homer’s time to that of Ptolemy. 20, What parts of the world are 
most correctly outlined on Ptolemy’s map? 21. “The seed-ground of European 
civilization is neither Greece nor the Orient, but a world joined of the two.” 
Comment on this statement. 
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THE RISE OF ROME TO 264 B.CA 
47. Italy and Sicily 

The shape of Italy is determined by the course of the Apen- 
nines. Branching oh from the Alps at the gulf of Genoa, these 
The Apen- mountains cross the peninsula in an easterly direc- 
nines almost to the Adriatic. Here they turn 

sharply to the southeast and follow the coast for a considerable 
distance. The plains of central Italy, in consequence, are all on 
the western slope of the Apennines. In the lower part of the 
peninsula the range swerves suddenly to the southwest, so that 
the level land is there on the eastern side of the mountains. 
Near the southern extremity of Italy the Apennines separate 
into two branches, which penetrate the ^^heel and toe^’ of the 
peninsula. 

Italy may be conveniently divided into a northern, a central, 
and a southern section. These divisions, however, are deter- 
Divisions of mined by the direction of the mountains and not, 
Italy ig Greece, chiefly by inlets of the sea. Northern 

Italy contains the important region known in ancient times as 
Cisalpine Gaul. This is a perfectly level plain two hundred 
miles in length, watered by the Po {Padus)^ which the Romans 
called the “king of rivers,’’ because of its length and many 
tributary streams. Central Italy, lying south of the Apennines, 
includes seven districts, of which the three on the western 
coast — Etruria, Latium, and Campania — were most conspic- 
uous in ancient history. Southern Italy, because of its warm 
climate and deeply indented coast, early attracted many Greek 
colonists. Their colonies here came to be known as Magna 
Graecia, or Great Greece. 

1 Webster, Readings in Ancient Bistory, chapter xiv, ‘‘Legends of Early Rome/' 
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The Peoples of Italy 

The triangular-shaped island of Sicily is separated from Italy 
by the strait of Messina, a channel which, at the narrowest 
part, is only two miles wide. At one time Sicily 
must have been joined to the mainland. Its 
mountains, which rise at their highest point in the majestic 
volcano of iEtna, nearly eleven thousand feet above sea level, 
are a continuation of those of Italy. The greater part of Sicily 
is remarkably productive, containing rich grainfields and hill- 
sides green with the olive and the vine. Lying in the center 
of the Mediterranean and in the direct route of merchants 
and colonists from every direction, Sicily has always been 
a meeting place of nations. In antiquity Greeks, Cartha- 
ginians, and Romans contended for the possession of this 
beautiful island. 

On Italian history, as on that of Greece,^ we are able to trace 
the profound influence of geographical conditions. In the first 
place, the peninsula of Italy is not cut up by a influence of 
tangle of mountains into many small districts, geographical 
Hence it was easier for the Italians, than for the 
Greeks, to establish one large and united state. In the second 
place, Italy, which, has few good harbors- but possesses fine 
mountain pastures and rich lowland plains, was better adapted 
to cattle raising and agriculture than was Greece. The Italian 
peoples, in consequence, instead of putting to sea, remained a 
conservative, home-staying folk, who were slow to adopt the 
customs of other nations. Finally, the location of Italy, with 
its best harbors and most numerous islands on the western 
coast, brought that country into closer touch with Gaul, Spain, 
and northwestern Africa than with Greece and the Orient. 
Italy fronted the barbarous West. 

48. The Peoples of Italy 

Long before the Romans built their city by the Tiber every 
part of Italy had become the home of wander- Neighbors of 
ing peoples, attracted by the mild climate and rich Romans 
soil of this favored land. Two of these peoples were neighbors 
1 See page 67. 
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of the Romans — Etruscans on the north and Greeks on the 
south. 

The ancestors of the historic Etruscans were probably ^Egean 
sea-rovers who settled in the Italian peninsula before the begin- 
The Etms- ning of the eighth century b.c. The immigrants 
cans mingled with the natives and by conquest and 

colonization founded a strong power in the country to which 

they gave their name 
— Etruria. At one 
time the Etruscans 
appear to have ruled 
over Campania and 
also in the Po Valley 
as far as the Alps. 
Their colonies occu- 
pied the shores of 
Sardinia and Corsica. 
Their fleets swept 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
The Etruscans for 
several centuries 
were the leading na- 
tion in Italy. 

These Etruscans, 
like the Hittites of 



Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

The chariot was discovered in 1903 a.d., in an Etruscan 
cemetery near Rome. It dates from perhaps 600 b.c. 
Almost every part of the vehicle is covered with thin plates 
of bronze, elaborately decorated. The wheels are only two 
feet in diameter. Since the chariot is too small and delicate 
for use in warfare, we may believe it to have been in- 
tended for ceremonial purposes only. 


Asia Minor/ are a 
mysterious race. No 
one as yet has been able to read their language, which is quite 
Etruscan civil- unlike any Indo-European tongue. The words, 
ization however, are written in an alphabet borrowed from 

Greek settlers in Italy. Many other civilizing arts besides the 
alphabet came to the Etruscans from abroad. Babylonia gave 
to them the principle of the round arch and the practice of 
divination.- Etruscan graves contain Egyptian seals adorned 
with hierogl3q)hics and beautiful vases bearing designs from 
Greek mythology. The Etruscans were skillful workersin iron, 
1 See page 28. 2 See pages 53, 61. 
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bronze, and gold. They built their cities with massive walls, 
arched gates, paved streets, and underground drains. In the 
course of time a great part of this Etruscan civilization was 
absorbed in that of Rome. 

As teachers of the Romans the Etruscans were followed by 
the Greeks. About the middle of the eighth century b.c. 
Hellenic 



colonies 

began to occupy the 
coasts of Sicily and 
southern Italy. The 
earliest Greek settle- 
ment was Cumse, 
near the bay of Na- 
ples.^ It was a city 
as old as Rome itself, 
and a center from 
which Greek culture, 
including the Greek 
alphabet, spread to 
Latium. A glance at 
the map ^ shows that 
the chief Greek colo- 
nies were all on or 
near the sea, from 
Campania to the gulf 
of Tarentum. North 
of the “heeT' of Italy extends an almost harborless coast, where 
nothing tempted the Greeks to settle. North of Campania, 
again, they found the good harbors already occupied by the 
Etruscans. The Greeks, in consequence, were never able to 
make Italy a completely Hellenic land. Room \vas left for the 
native Italian peoples, under the leadership of Rome, to build 
up their own power in the peninsula. 

The Italians were an Indo-European people who spoke a 


An Etruscan Arch 

The Italian city of Volterra still preserves in the Porta 
deir Arco an interesting relic of Etruscan times. The arch- 
way, one of the original gates of the ancient town, is about 
twenty feet in height and twelve feet in width. On the 
keystone and imposts are three curious heads, probably rep- 
resenting the guardian deities of the place. 


1 Naples, the ancient NeapoUs, was a colony of Cumaa. See page 89. 

2 See the map facing page so. 
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language closely related, on the one side, to Greek and, on the 
The Italian other side, to the Celtic tongues of western Europe, 
highlanders They entered Italy through the Alpine passes, long 
before the dawn of history, and gradually pushed southward 

until they occupied the interior 
of the peninsula. At the be- 
ginning of historic times they 
had separated into two main 
branches. The eastern and 
central parts of Italy formed 
the home of the highlanders, 
grouped in various tribes. 
Among them were the Um- 
brians in the northeast, the • 
Sabines in the upper valley 
of the Tiber, and the Samnites 
in the south. Still other Ital- 
ian peoples occupied the penin- 
sula as far as Magna Gracia. 

The western Italians were known as Latins. They dwelt in 
Latium, the “fiat land” extending south of the Tiber between 
The Latins Apennines and the Tyrrhenian Sea. Residence 

in the lowlands, where they bordered on the Etrus- 
cans, helped to make the Latins a civilized people. Their 
village communities grew into larger settlements, until the 
whole of Latium became filled wdth a number of independent 
city-states. The ties of kinship and the necessity of defense 
against Etruscan and Sabine foes bound them together. At a 
very early period they had united in the Latin League, under 
the headship of Alba Longa. Another city in this league was 
Rome. 

49. The Romans 

Rome sprang from a settlement of Latin shepherds, farmers, 
and traders on the Palatine Mount.^ This was the central 
eminence in a group of low hills south of the Tiber, about fifteen 
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Characters or the Etruscan 
Alphabet 


About eight thousand Etruscan inscriptions 
are known/ almost all being short epitaphs on 
gravestones. In 1892 a.d. an Etruscan manu- 
script, which had been used to pack an Egyp- 
tian mummy, was published, but the language 
could not be deciphered. 


i The Romans believed that their city was founded in 753 b.c., from which year 
all Roman dates were reckoned. 
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miles by water from the river^s mouth. Opposite the Palatine 
community there arose on the Quirinal Hill another Founding of 
settlement, which seems to have been an outpost ^0°^® 


of the Sabines. After much hard fighting the rival hill towns 



united on equaP terms into one state. The low marshy land 
betw’^een the Palatine and Quirinal became the Forum, or com- 
mon market place, and the steep rock, known as the Capitoiine, 
formed the common citadel.^ 

The union of the Palatine and Quirinal settlements greatly 
increased the area and population- of the Roman union of the 
city. In course of time settlements were made on 
the neighboring hills and these, too, east in their lot with Rome. 
Then a fortification, the so-called Wall of Servius,^’ was built 
to bring them all within the boundaries of the enlarged com- 
1 See the map, page 293. 
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munity. Rome came into existence as the City of the Seven 
Hills. 

Long after the foundation of Rome, when that city had grown 
rich and powerful, her poets and historians delighted to relate 
Myths of the many myths which clustered about the earlier 

early Rome stages of her career. According to these myths 
Rome began as a colony of Alba Longa, the capital of Latium. 
The founder of this city was Ascanius, son of the Trojan prince 
-iRneas, who had escaped from Troy on its capture by the 
Greeks and after long wanderings had reached the coast of 
Italy. Many generations afterwards, when Numitor sat on the 
throne of Alba Longa, his younger brother, Amulius, plotted 
against him and drove him into exile. He had Numitor ’s son 
put to death, and forced the daughter, Rliea Silvia, to take the 
vows of a Vestal Virgin.^ 

But Rhea Silvia, beloved by Mars, the god of war, gave birth 

to twin boys of more than human size and 

Romulus and beauty. The wicked Amulius 

.ordered the children, to be set 

t m adrift in a basket on the Tiber. Heaven, 

; however, guarded these offspring of a god; the 

river cast them ashore near Mount Palatine, 

and a she-wolf came and nursed them. There 
An Early KoiiiVN n i i i i i 

Coin discovered by a shepherd, who reared 

, . them in his own household. When the twins. 


An Early RoinvN 
Coin 


Shows the twins, * ^ 

Romulus and Remus, Romulus and Remus, reached manhood, they 
killed Amulius and restored their grandfather 
to his kingdom. With other 3^oung men from 
Alba Longa, they then set forth to build a new city on the 
Palatine, where they had been rescued. As they scanned the 
sky to learn the will of the gods, six vultures, birds of Jupiter, 
appeared to Remus; but twelve were seen by Romulus. So 
Romulus marked out the boundary of the city on the Palatine, 
and Remus, who in derision leaped over the half-finished wall, 
he slew in anger. Romulus thus became the sole founder of 
Rome and its first king.^^ 


1 See page 146. 
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Romulus was followed by a Sabine, Numa Pompilius, who 
taught the Romans the arts of peace and the worship of the 
gods. Another king destroyed Alba Longa and Successors of 
brought the inhabitants to Rome. The last of 
Rome’s seven Idngs was an Etruscan named Tarquin the Proud. 
His tyranny finally provoked an uprising, and Rome became a 
republic. 

These famous tales have become a part of the world’s litera- 
ture and still possess value to the student. They show us what 
the Romans themselves believed about the foun- Significance 
dation and early fortunes of their city. Sometimes the myths 
they refer to what seem to be facts, such as the first settlement 
on the Palatine, the union with the Sabines on the Quirinal, 
the conquest of Alba Longa, and Etruscan rule at Rome. The 
myths also contain so many references to customs and beliefs 
that they are a great help in understanding the social life and 
religion of the early Romans. 

50. Early Roman Society 

Agriculture was the chief occupation of the Roman people. 
^^When our forefathers,” said an ancient writer, “would praise 
a worthy man, they praised him as a good farmer Romans 
and a good landlord; and they believed that an agricut 
praise could go no further.”^ Roman farmers 
raised large crops of grain — the staple product of ancient 
Italy. Cattle-breeding, also, must have been an important 
pursuit, since in early times prices were estimated in oxen and 
sheep.^ 

In such a community of peasants no great inequalities of 
wealth existed. Few citizens were very rich; few were very 
poor. The members of each household made their Economic 
own clothing from flax or wool, and fashioned out 
of wood and clay what utensils were needed for their simple life. 
For a long time the Romans had no coined money whatever. 
When copper came into use as currency, it passed from hand to 
hand in shapeless lumps that required frequent weighing. It 
1 Cato, Be agricidtura, i, ® See page 6. 
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Moral char- 
acter of the 
early Romans 
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was not until the fourth century that a regular coinage began.^ 
This use of copper as money indicates that gold and silver were 
rare among the Romans, and luxury almost unknown. 
Hard-working, god-fearing peasants are likely to lead clean 
and sober lives. This was cer- 

Moral char- Mainly true of the 
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authority of the father. In his 
house he reigned an absolute king. His wife had no legal rights : 
he could sell her into slavery or divorce her at will. Neverthe- 
less, no ancient people honored women more highly than the 
Romans. A Roman wife was the mistress of the home, as her 
husband was its master. Though her education was not car- 
ried far, we often find the Roman matron taking a lively inter- 
1 See the illustration, page 7, 
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A Roman Farmer’s Calendar 

A marble cube, two feet high, of about 
31-20 B.C. 

The month of May, 

XXXI days, 

The nones fall on the 7th day. 

The day has 14 1 hours. 

The night has hours. 

The sun is in the sign of Taurus. 

The month is under the protection of Apollo. 
The corn is weeded. 

The sheep are shorn. 

The wool is washed. 

Young steers are put under tlie yoke. 

The vetch of the meadows is cut. 

The lustration of the crops is made. 
Sacrifices to Mercury and Flora. 
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est ill affairs of state, and aiding her husband both in politics 
and business. It was the women, as well as the men, who 
helped to make Rome great among the nations. Over his un- 
married daugh- 
ters and his sons, 
the Roman father 
ruled as supreme 
as over his wife. 

He brought up his 
children to be so- 
ber, silent, modest 
in their bearing, 
and, above all, 
obedient. Their 
misdeeds he might 
punish with pen- 
alties as severe as 
banishment, slavery, or death. As head of the family he could 
claim all their earnings; everything they had was his. The 
father’s great authority ceased only with his death. Then his 
sons, in turn, became lords over their families. 

61. Roman Religion 

The Romans, like the ancient Greeks and the modern Chi- 
nese, paid special veneration to the souls of the dead. These 
were known by the flattering name of manes ^ the Worship of 
^'pure” or ''good ones.” The Romans always ancestors 
regarded the manes as members of the household to which they 
had belonged on earth. The living and the dead were thus 
bound together by the closest ties. The idea of the family 
triumphed even over the grave. 

The ancient Roman house had only one large room, the 
atrhmi, where all members of the family lived together. It was 
entered by a single door, which was sacred to the Thehonse- 
god Janus. On the hearth, opposite the doorway, deities 
the housewife prepared the meals. The fire that ever blazed 
upon it gave warmth and nourishment to the inmates. Here 



Cinerary Urns in Terra Cotta 
V atican Museum, Rome 


These receptacles for the ashes of the dead were found in 
an old cemetery at .yba Longa. They show two forms of the 
primitive Roman hut. 
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dwelt Vesta, the spirit of the kindling flame. The cupboard 
where the food was kept came under the charge of the Penates, 
who blessed the family store. The house as a whole had its 
protecting spirits, called Lares. 

The daily worship of these deities took place at the family 
meal. The table would be placed at 

WorsHp of hearth, 

the house- and when the father 
hold deities ^nd his family sat 

down to it, a little food would be 
thrown into the flames and a por- 
tion of wine poured out, as an offer- 
ing to the gods. The images of the 
Lares and Penates would also be 
fetched from the shrine and placed 
on the table in token of their pres- 
ence at the meal. This religion of 
the family lasted with little change 
throughout the entire period of Ro- 
man history. 

The early Roman state was only 
an enlarged family, and hence the 
Janus and religion of the state 

Vesta was modeled after that 

of the family. Some of the divini- 
ties, such as Janus and Vesta, were taken over with little change 
from the domestic worship. The entrance to the Forum formed 
a shrine of Janus,^ which Numa himself was said to have built. 
The door, or gateway, stood open in time of war, but shut when 
Rome was at peace. At the south end of the Forum stood the 
round temple of Vesta, containing the sacred hearth of the city. 
Here Vesta was served by six virgins of free birth, whose duty 
it was to keep the fire always blazing on the altar. If by acci- 
dent the fire went out, it must be relighted from a “pure flame, 



A Vestal Virgin 

Portrait from a statue discovered in 
the ruins of the temple of Vesta in the 
Roman Forum. 


1 Since a door (jamia) had two sides, Janus, the door god, was represented with 
the curious double face which appears on Roman coins. (See the plate facing 
page 134.) The month of January in the Julian calendar was named for him. 
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either by striking a spark with flint or by rubbing together tw^o 
dry sticks. Such methods of kindling fire were those familiar 
to the prehistoric Romans. 

The Romans worshiped various gods connected with their 
lives as shepherds, farmers, and warriors. The chief divinity 
was Jupiter, who ruled the heavens and sent rain Jupiter and 
and sunshine to nourish the crops. The war god 


Mars reflected the military character of the Romans. His 



SUOVETAUIOLIA. . 
Louvre, Paris 


The relief pictures an ancient Italian sacrifice of a bull, a ram, and a boar, offered to Mars 
to secure purification from sin. Note the sacred laurel trees, the two altars, and the officiat- 
ing magistrate, whose head is covered with the toga. He is sprinkling incense from a bos 
held by an attendant. Another attendant carriea a ewer with the libation. In the rear is the 
sacrificer with his ax. 

sacred animal "was the fierce, cruel "wolf; his symbols were 
spears and shields; his altar was the Campus Martius (Field of 
Mars) outside the city walls, where the army assembled in 
battle array. March, the first month of the old Roman year, 
was named in his honor. Some other gods were borrowed from 
the Greeks, together with many of the beautiful Greek myths. 

The Romans took many precautions, before beginning any 
enterprise, to find out what was the will of the gods and how 
their favor might first be gained. They did not k.. . . 

have oracles, but they paid much attention to 
omens of all sorts. A sudden flash of lightning, an eclipse of 
the sun, a blazing comet, or an earthquake shock was an omen 
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which awakened superstitious fear. It indicated the disap- 
proval of the gods. From the Etruscans the Romans learned 
to divine the future by examining the entrails of animal victims. 
They also borrowed from their northern neighbors the practice 

of looking for signs in the num- 
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ber, flight, and action of birds. 
To consult such signs was called 
^Taking the auspices.^^ ^ 

Roman priests, who con- 
ducted the state religion, did 

^ , not form a sepa- 
Pnesthoods 

rate class, as in 
some Oriental countries. They 
were chosen, like other magis- 
trates, from the general body of 
citizens. A board, or ‘ ' college,’^ 
of six priests had charge of the 
public auspices. Another 
board, that of the pontiffs, regu- 
lated the calendar, kept the 
public annals, and regulated 
weights and measures. They were experts in all matters of 
religious ceremonial and hence were very important officials.^ 

This old Roman faith was something very different from 
what we understand by religion. It had little direct influence 
Importance morality. It did not promise rewards or 

of the state threaten punishments in a future world. Roman 
religion religion busied itself with the everyday life of man. 
Just as the household was bound together by the tie of common 
worship, so all the citizens were united in a common reverence 
for the deities which guarded the state. The religion of Rome 
made and held together a nation. 

1 Latin auspicium, from auspex, a bird seer. 

2 The title of the president of the pontiffs, Fontifex Maximus (Supreme Pontiff), 
is still that of the pope. See page 364. 


An Etruscan Augur 

Wall painting from a tomb at Tarquinii in 
Etruria. 
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52. The Roman City-State 

We find in early Rome, as in Homeric Greece/ a city-state 
with its king, council, and assembly. The king was the father 
of his people, having over them the same absolute Early Roman 
authority that the house-father held within the govermnent 
family. The king was assisted by a council of elders, or Sen- 
ate (Latin senes y old men ^0- Its 
members were chosen by the king 
and held office for life. The most 
influential heads of families be- 
longed to the Senate. The com- 
mon people at first took little part 
in the government, for it was only 
on rare occasions that the king 
summoned them to deliberate with 
him in an assembly. 

Toward the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, as we have already learned,^ 
the ancient monarchy Therepubli- 
disappeared from can consuls 

Rome. In place of the lifelong 
king two magistrates, named con- 
suls, were elected every year. Each 
consul had to share his honor and 
authority with a colleague who enjoyed the same power as him- 
self. Unless both, agreed, there could be no action. Like the 
Spartan kings,'^ the consuls served as checks, the one on the 
other. Neither could safely use his position to aim at unlaw'- 
ful .rule. 

This divided power of the consuls might work very well in 
times of peace. During dangerous wars or insurrections it "was 
likely to prove disastrous. A remedy was found 
ill the temporary revival of the old kingship under 
a new name. When occasion required, one of the consuls, on 
the advice ©f the Senate, appointed a dictator. The consuls 

1 See page Si. a See page 143. 3 See page 83. 



The relief represents the chickens in 
the act of feeding. The most favorable 
omen was secured when the fowls 
greedily picked up more of the corn 
than they could swallow at one time. 
Their refusal to eat at all was an 
omen of disaster. 


The dictator 
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then gave up their authority and the people put their property and 
lives entirely at the dictator's disposal. During his term of office, 
which could not exceed six months, the state was under martial 
law. Throughout Roman history there were many occasions 
when a dictatorship was created to meet a sudden emergency. 

The Roman state, during the regal age, seems to have been 
divided between an aristocracy and a commons. The nobles 
Patricians were called patricians,^ and the common people 
and plebeians |:nown as plebeians.^ The patricians occu- 

pied a privileged position, since they alone sat in the Senate 
and served as priests, judges, and magistrates. In fact, 
they controlled society, and the common people found them- 
selves excluded from much of the religious, legal, and political 
life of the Roman city. Under these circumstances it was 
natural for the plebeians to agitate against the patrician mo- 
nopoly of government. The struggle between the two orders 
of society lasted about two centuries. 

A few years after the establishment of the republic the 
plebeians compelled the patricians to allow them to have officers 

^ of their own, called tribunes, as a means of pro- 

X u6 tribti]i6s . , . 

tection. There were ten tribunes, elected annually 

by the plebeians. Any tribune could veto, that is, forbid, the 
act of a magistrate which seemed to bear harshly on a citizen. 
To make sure that a tribune's orders would be respected, his 
person was made sacred and a solemn curse was pronounced 
upon the man who injured him or interrupted him in the per- 
formance of his duties. The tribune's authority, however, 
extended only within the city and a mile beyond its walls. He 
was quite powerless against the consul in the field. 

We next find the plebeians struggling for equality before the 
The Twelve ancient Athens, 3 the early Ro- 

Tables, 449 man laws had never been written down or pub- 
lished. About half a century after the plebeians 
had obtained the tribunes, they forced the patricians to give 
them written laws. A board of ten men, known as decemvirs, 


1 From the Latin :patres, ''fathers.” 

2 Latin plebs^ “the crowd.” 


3 See page 8$. 
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• was appointed to frame a legal code, binding equally on both 
patricians and plebeians. The story goes that this commission 
studied the legislation of the Greek states of southern Italy, and 
even went to Athens to examine some of Solon’s laws which 
were still in force. The laws framed by the decemvirs were 
engraved on twelve bronze tablets and set 
up in the Forum. A few sentences from 
this famous code have come down to us in 
rude, unpolished Latin. They mark the be- 
ginning of what w^as to be Rome’s greatest 
gift to civilization — her legal system. 

The hardest task of the plebeians w’-as to 
secure the right of holding the great offices 
of state. Eventually, how- Fi„ai triumph 
ever, they gained entrance to of the pie- 
the Senate and became eligible 
to the consulship and other magistracies Curule Chair and 
and to the priesthoods. By the middle of Fasces 

the third century the plebeians and patri- a consul sat on the 
cians, equal before the law and with equal (axes in a bundle of rods) 
privileges, formed one compact body of citi- 
zens m the Roman state. 

The Roman state called itself a republic — respublica — “a 
thing of the people.” Roman citizens made the law^s and 
elected public officers. Though the people in their Rome as a 
gatherings had now^ become supreme, their power republic 
was really much limited by the fact that very little discussion 
of a proposed measure was allowed. This formed a striking 
contrast to the vigorous debating which w^nt on in the Athe- 
nian Assembly.^ Roman citizens could not frame, criticize, or 
amend public measures; they could only vote '"yes” or ‘^no” 
to proposals made to them by a magistrate. 

Rome had many magistrates. Besides the tw^o consuls and 

an occasional dictator there were the ten tribunes, . 

' Magistrates 

the praetors, wffio served as judges, and the quaes- 
tors, or keepers of the treasury. The two censors were also very 
1 See page 105, 
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important officers. It was their business to make an enumera- 
tion or census of the citizens and to assess property for taxation. 
The censors almost always were reverend seniors who had 
held the consulship and enjoyed a reputation for justice and 
wisdom. Their office grew steadily in importance, especially 
after the censors began to exercise an oversight of the private 
life of the Romans. They could expel a senator from his seat 
for immorality and could deprive any citizen of his vote. The 
word “censorious,” meaning faultfinding, is derived from the 
name of these ancient officials. 

The authority of the magistrates \vas much limited by the 
Senate. This body contained about three hundred members, 
Membership wlio held their seats generally for life. When 
of the Senate vacancies occurred, they were filled, as a rule, by 
those who had previously held one or more of the higher magis- 
tracies. There sat in the Senate every man "who, as statesman, 
general, or diplomatist, had served his country w^'cll. 

The Senate furnished an admirable school for debate. Any 
senator could speak as long and as often as he chose. The 
Powers exer- opportunities for discussion were numerous, for 
cised by the all weighty matters came before this august assem- 
Senate blage. It managed finances and public works. 

It looked after the state religion. It declared and conducted 
war, received ambassadors from foreign countries, made alli- 
ances, and administered conquered territories. The Senate 
formed the real governing body of the republic. 

The Senate proved not unworthy of its high position. F or two 
centuries, while Rome wras winning dominion over Italy and the 
“Anassem- Mediterranean, that body held the wisest and 
biy of kings noblest Romans of the time. To these men office 
meant a public trust — an opportunity to serve their countr}.^ wdth 
distinction and honor. The Senate, in its best days, was a splen- 
did example of the foresight, energy, and wisdom of republican 
Rome. An admiring foreigner called it “ an assembly of kings. ’ ’ ^ 

1 The four letters inscribed on Roman military standards indicate the impor- 
tant place held by the Senate. They are S, P. Q. R., standing for Semtus Popu- 
lusque Romanus, ‘‘The Senate and the People of Rome./’ 


aormina, on tlie Sicilian coast, thirty-one miles southwest of Messina. The ruins are those of a theater, founded by the Greeks, but 
much altered in Roman times. The view of iEtna from this site is especially fine. 
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53. Expansion of Rome over Italy, 509 (?)~264 B.C. 

The first centuries of the republic were filled with constant 
warfare. The Romans needed all their skill, bravery, and pa- 
triotism to keep back the Etruscans on the north ^ 

. Rome 

and the wild tribes of the Apennines. About 390 supreme 

B.C. the state was brought near to destruction by 
an invasion of the Gauls.^ These barbarians, whose 
huge bulk and enormous weapons struck terror to the hearts of 
their adversaries, poured through the Alpine passes and ravaged 
far and wide. At the river Allia, only a few miles from Rome, 
they annihilated a Roman army and then captured and burned 
the city itself. But the Gallic tide receded as swiftly as it had 
come, and Rome rose from her ashes mightier than ever. Half 
a century after the Gallic invasion she was able to subdue her 
former allies, the Latins, and to destroy their league. The 
Latin War, as it is called, ended in 338 b.c., the year of the fate- 
ful battle of Chaeronea in Greece.^ By this time Rome ruled in 
Latium and southern Etruria and had begun to extend her sway 
over Campania. There remained only one Italian people to con- 
test with her the supremacy of the peninsula -— the Samnites. 

The Samnites were the most vigorous and warlike race of cen- 
tral Italy. While the Romans were winning their way in Latium, 

the Samnites were also entering on a career of con- ^ 

. Rome 

quest. They coveted the fertile Campanian plain supreme in 
with its luxurious cities, Cumse and Neapolis, which 
the Greeks had founded. The Romans had also 
fixed their eyes on the same region, and so a contest between, 
the two peoples became inevitable. In numbers, courage, and 
military skill Romans and Samnites were well matched. Nearly 
half a century of hard fighting was required before Rome gained 
the upper hand. The close of the Samnite wars found Rome 
supreme in central Italy. Her authority was now recognized 
from the upper Apennines to the foot of the peninsula. 

The w'ealthy cities of southern Italy offered a tempting prize 
to Roman greed. Before long many of them received Roman 

1 See page 129. - See page 118. 
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garrisons and accepted the rule of the great Latin republic. 
Rome supreme Tarentum/ however, the most important of the 
in southern Greek colonies, held jeaiously to her independence. 
Italy, 264 B.c. Enable single-handed to face the Romans, Taren- 
tum turned to Greece for aid. She called on Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, the finest soldier of his age. Pyrrhus led twenty-five 
thousand mercenary soldiers into Italy, an army almost as 
large as Alexander’s. The Romans could not break the bristling 
ranks of the Greek phalanx, and they shrank back in terror before 
the huge war elephants which Pyrrhus had brought with him. 
The invader won the first battle, but lost many of his best troops. 
He then offered peace on condition that the Romans should give 
up their possessions in southern Italy. The Senate returned the 
proud reply that Rome would not treat with the enemy while he 
stood on Italian soil. A second battle was so bitterly contested 
that Pyrrhus declared, ^‘Another such victory, and I am lost.” ^ 
Weary of the struggle, Pyrrhus now" crossed over to Sicily to aid 
his countrymen against the Carthaginians. The rapid progress 
of the Roman arms called him back, only to meet a severe 
defeat. Pyrrhus then withdrew in disgust to Greece; Tarentum 
fell; and Rome established her rule over southern Italy. 

The triumph over Pyrrhus and the conquest of Magna 
Grascia mark a decisive moment in the history of Rome. Had 
Political situ- w"on, Italy, as well as «Asia and Egypt, 

ation in 264 might have become a Greek land, ruled by Hellen- 
istic kings. Now it w"as clear that Rome, having 
met the invader so bravely, Was to remain supreme in the 
Italian peninsula. She w"as the undisputed mistress of Italy 
from the strait of Messina northward to the Arnus and the 
Rubicon. Etruscans, Latins, Samnites, and Greeks acknowl- 
edged her sway. The central city of the peninsula had be- 
come the center of a united Italy.^ 

1 See page 89 . ^ Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 21 . 

3 It should be noticed, however, that as yet Rome controlled only the central 
and southern parts of what is the modem kingdom of Italy. Two large divisions of 
that kingdom, which every Italian now regards as essential to its unity, were in 
other hands — the Po valley and the island of Sicily. 
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54. Italy tinder Roman Rule 

Italy did not form a single state under Roman rule. About 
one-third of Italy composed the strictly Roman territory occu- 
pied by Roman citizens. Since ancient Rome The Roman 
knew nothing of the great principle of represen ta~ citizens 
tive government,^ it was necessary that citizens who wished to 
vote or to stand for office should visit in person the capital city. 
Few men, of course, would journey many miles to Rome in 
order to exercise their political rights. The elections, moreover, 
were not all held on one day, as with us, but consuls, praetors, 
and other magistrates -were chosen on different days, while 
meetings of the assemblies might be held at any time of the 
year. A country peasant who really tried to fulfill his duties as 
a citizen would have had little time for anything else. In prac- 
tice, therefore, the city populace at Rome had the controlling 
voice in ordinary legislation. The Romans were never able to 
remedy this grave defect in their political system. We shall see 
later what evils government without representation brought in 
its train. 

Over against this body of Roman citizens "were the Italian 
peoples. Rome was not yet ready to grant them citizenship, 
but she did not treat them as complete subjects, ^iie Italians 
The Italians were called the “allies and friends 
of the Roman people. They lost the right of declaring war on 
one another, of making treaties, and of coining money. Rome 
otherwise allowed them to govern themselves, never calling on 
them for tribute and only requiring that they should furnish 
soldiers for the Roman army in time of war. These allies 
occupied a large part of the Italian peninsula. 

The Romans very early began to establish what were called 
Latin colonies ^ in various parts of Italy. The colo- The latin 
nists were usually veteran soldiers or poor plebeians 
who wanted farms of their own. When the list of colonists 

1 See page io6. 

2 Latin colonists did not have the right of voting in the assemblies at Rome. 
This privilege was enjoyed, however, by members of the “Roman” colonies, which 
were planted mainly along the coast. See the map, page 156. 
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was made up, they all marched forth in military array to take 
possession of their new homes and build their city. The Latin 
colonies were really offshoots of Rome and hence were always 



faithful to her interests. Scattered everywhere in Italy they 
formed so many permanent camps or garrisons to keep the 
conquered peoples in subjection. At the same time they helped 
mightily in spreading the Latin language, law”, and civilization 
throughout the peninsula. 

All the colonies were united with one another and with Rome 
by an extensive system of roads. The first great road, called 






A view in the neighborhood of Rorne. The ancient construction of the road and its 
massive paving blocks of lava have been laid bare by modern excavations. The width of the 
roadway proper was only fifteen feet. The arches, seen in the background, belong to the 
aqueduct built by the emperor Claudius in S2 A.D. 


coast of Greece. Other trunk lines were soon built in Italy, and 
from them a 'network of smaller highways was extended to 
every part of the peninsula. 

Roman roads had a military origin. Like the old Persian 
roads ^ they were intended to facilitate the rapid dispatch of 
troops, supplies, and official messages into every UsesofRo- 
corner of Italy. Hence the roMs ran, as much as 
possible, in straight lines and on easy grades. Nothing was 
allowed to obstruct their course. Engineers cut through or 
tunneled the hills, bridged rivers and gorges, and spanned low, 
swampy lands with viaducts of stone. So carefully were these 
roads constructed that some stretches of them are still in good 
1 See page 40, 
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condition. These magnificent highways were free to the public. 
They naturally became avenues of trade and travel and so 
served to bring the Italian peoples into close touch with Rome. 
Rome thus began in Italy that wonderful process of Roman- 

ization which she was to extend 
Romaniza- later to Spain, Gaul, 
tion of Italy Britain. She be- 

gan to make the Italian peoples 
like herself in blood, speech, cus- 
toms, and manners. More and 
more the Italians, under Rome’s 
leadership, came to look upon 
themselves as one people — the 
people who wore the gown, or toga, 
as contrasted with the barbarous 
and trousers-wearing Gauls. 

55. The Roman Army 

While the Romans were con- 
quering Italy, they were making 
, . many improvements 

The legion . ^ 

m their army. All 
leather doublet with shoulder-pieces, a citizens between the ages of seven- 

metal-plated belt, and a sword hang- i r • i i 

ing from a strap thrown, over the left teen and forty-six Were liable to 

shoulder. His left hand holds a large active service. Tliesc men wcre 

shield, his right, a heavy javelin. * i i i i 1 • 1 

mainly landowners — hardy, intel- 
ligent peasants — who knew how to fight and how to obey or- 
ders, An army in the field consisted of one or more legions. 
A legion included about three thousand heavy-armed footmen, 
twelve hundred light infantry, and three hundred horsemen. 
After the conquest of Italy the states allied with Rome had to 
furnish soldiers, chiefly archers and cavalry. These auxiliaries, 
as they were called, were at least as numerous as legionaries. 
The Romans, in carrying on war, employed not only their 
citizens but also their subjects. 

The legion offered a sharp contrast to the unwieldy phalanx.^ 
I Seepage 116. 



A Roman Legionary 

From a monument of the imperial age. 
The soldier wears a metal helmet, a 
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Roman soldiers usually fought in an open order, with the liea\y- 
armed infantry arranged in three lines: first, the Method of 
younger men; next, the more experienced warriors; 
and lastly the veterans. A battle began with skirmishing by 
the light troops, which moved to the front and discharged their 
darts to harass the enemy. The companies of the first line next 
flung their javelins at a distance of 
from ten to tw^enty paces and then, 

■wielding their terrible short swords, 
came at once to close quarters with 
the foe. It was like a volley of mus- 
ketry followed by a fierce bayonet 
charge. If the attack proved unsuc- 
cessful, the wearied soldiers withdrew 
to the rear through the gaps in the 
line behind. The second line now 
marched forward to the attack; if it 
was repulsed, there w^as still the third 
line of steady veterans for the last and 
decisive blow'. 

A very remarkable part of the Ro- 
man military system consisted in the 
use of fortified camps. Fortified 
Every time the army 



halted, if only for a single night, the 
legionaries intrenched themselves 
within a squai*e inclosure. It w^as 
protected by a ditch, an earthen 
mound, and a palisade of stakes. 

This camp formed a little city with 
its streets, its four gates, a forum, 
and the headquarters of the general. 

Behind the walls of such a fortress an 
army w’^as always at liberty to accept 
or decline a battle. As a proverb said, the Romans often con- 
quered by “sitting stilL’^ 

Roman soldiers lived under the strictest discipline. To their 


A Roman Standaed 
Bcaeer 

Bonn Museum 

From :i gravestone of the first 
century a.d. The stanchird con- 
sists of a spear crowned wdth a 
wreath, below which is a crossbar 
bearing acorns. Then 

follow', in order, a metal disk, Ju- 
piter’s eagle standing on a thunder- 
bolt, a crescent moon, an amulet, 
and a large tassel. 
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The Rise of Rome 


general they owed absolute, unquestioning obedience* He 
Discipline; could Condemn them to death without trial. The 
rewards and sentinel who slept on his watch, the legionary who 
honors disobeyed an order or threw away his arms on the 

field of battle, might be scourged with rods and then beheaded. 
The men were encouraged to deeds of valor by various marks 
of distinction, which the general presented to them in the pres- 
ence of the entire army. The highest reward was the civic 
crown of oak leaves, granted to one who had saved the life 
of a fellow-soldier on the battle field. 

The state sometimes bestowed on a victorious general the 
honor of a triumph. This was a grand parade and procession 

, in the city of Rome. First came the magistrates 
The tnumph , ' , _ . , , i 

and senators, wagons laden with booty, and 

captives in chains. Then followed the conqueror himself, clad 
in a gorgeous robe and riding in a four-horse chariot. Behind 
him marched the soldiers, who sang a triumphal hymn. The 
long procession passed through the streets to the Forum and 
mounted the Capitoline Hill. There the general laid his laurel 
crown upon the knees of the statue of Jupiter, as a thank offer- 
ing for victory. Meanwhile, the captives who had just appeared 
in the procession were strangled in the underground prison of 
the Capitol. It was a day of mingled joy and tragedy. 

The Romans, it has been said, were sometimes vanquished in 


Military gen- 
ius of the 
Eomans 


battle, but they were always victorious in war. 
With the short swords of her disciplined soldiers, 
her flexible legion, and her fortified camps, Rome 


won dominion in Italy and began the conquest of the world. 


, , , , , --Studies ■■ ' ' 

I. On an outline map indicate the Roman dominions m 509 b.c.; in 338 b.c.; in 
264 B.c. 2. Make a list of the Roman magistrates mentioned in this chapter, and 
of the powers exercised, by each, 3- Give the meaning of our English words ‘‘pa- 
trician,” “plebeian,” “censor,” “dictator,” “tribune,” “augury,” “auspices,” and 
'‘veto.” 4. Connect the proper events with the following dates: 753 B.c. ; 509 
B.c,; and 338 b.c. 5. Why have Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica been called the 
“suburbs of Italy”? 6. “Italy and Greece may be described as standing back to 
back to each other.” Explain this statement. 7. What is the origin of our names 
of the two months, January and March? 8. Compare the early Roman with the 
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(jarly Greek religion a? to (a) likenesses; (&) differences. 9. Wh3^ have the consuls 
been called “joint kings for one year”? 10. What do you iinderstaiid b,v “martial 
law”? Under what circumstances is it sometimes declared in the United States? 
II. Compare the position of the Roman patricians with that of the Athenian nobles 
before the legislation of Draco and Solon. 12. What officers in American cities per- 
form some of the duties of the censors, prsetors, and aediles? 13. In the Roman and 
Spartan constitutions contrast; (a) consuls and kings; (&) censors and ephors; 
and (c) the twm senates. 14. Compare the Roman Senate and the Senate of the 
United States as to size, term of office of members, conditions of membership, pro- 
cedure, functions, and importance. 15. How far can the phrase, “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people,” be applied to the Roman Republic at 
this period? 16. What conditions made it easy for the Romans to conquer Magna 
Gracia and difficult for them to subdue the Samnites? 17. What is a “Pyrrhic 
victory”? 18. Compare the nature of Roman rule over Italy with that of Athens 
over the Delian League. 19. Trace on the map, page 156, the Appian and Flamin- 
ian ways, noting some of the cities along the routes and the terminal points of each 
road. 20. E.xplain; “all roads lead to Rome.” 21. Contrast the legion and the 
phalanx as to arrangement, armament, and method of fighting. 22. “Rome seems 
greater than her greatest men.” Comment on this statement. 


CHAPTER VHI 


THE GREAT AGE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 264-31 B.C.^ 

56. The Rivals; Rome and Carthage, 264-218 B.C. 

The conquest of Italy made Rome one of the five leading 
states of the Mediterranean world. In the East there were the 
The Punic kingdoms of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt, which 
wars Lad inherited the dominions of Alexander the 

Great. In the West there were Carthage and Rome, once in 
friendly alliance, but now to become the bitterest foes. Rome 
had scarcely reached the headship of united Italy before she 
was involved in a iife-and-death struggle with this rival power. 
The three wars between them are known as the Punic wars; 
they are the most famous contests that ancient history records; 
and they ended in the complete destruction of Carthage. 

More than a century before the traditional date at which 
Rome rose upon her seven hills, Phoenician colonists laid the 
Foundation foundations of a second Tyre. The new city occu- 
of Carthage admirable site, for it bordered on rich farm- 

ing land and had the largest harbor of the north African coast. 
A position at the junction of the eastern and w^estern basins of 
the Mediterranean gave it unsurpassed opportunities for trade. 
At the same time Carthage was far enough away to be out of 
the reach of Persian or Macedonian conquerors. 

By the middle of the third century b.c. the Carthaginians 
Commercial formed an imposing commercial empire. Their 

empire of African dominions included the strip of coast from 
Carthage Cyrene westward to the strait of Gibraltar. Their 
colonies covered the shores of Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and 

1 Webster, Readings in Ancient Hisiory, ch.a.ptei xv, “Hannibal and the Great 
Punic War”; chapter xvi, “ Cato the Censor: aRomanof the Old School ” ; chapter 
xvii, “Cicero the Orator”; chapter xviii, “The Conquest of Gaul, Related by 
C^sar”; chapter xix, “The Makers of Imperial Rome: Character Sketches by 
Suetonius,” 
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southern Spain. The western half of the Mediterranean had 
become a Carthaginian lake. 

Before the opening of the Punic wars Carthage had been 
much enlarged by emigrants from Tyre, after the capture of 
that city by Alexander.^ The Carthaginian 
Phoenician colonists kept their civilization 
own language, customs, and beliefs and did 
not mingle with the native African peoples. 

Carthage in form was a republic, but the 
real power lay in the hands of one hundred 
men, selected from the great merchant fam- 
ilies. It was a government by capitalists 
who cared very little for the welfare of the 
poor freemen and slaves over whom they 
ruled. The wealth of Carthage enabled her 
to raise huge armies of mercenary soldiers 
and to build warships which in size, number, 
and equipment surpassed those of any other 
Mediterranean state. Mistress of a wide 
realm, strong both by land and sea, Car- 
thage was now to prove herself Rome’s 
most dangerous foe. 

The First Punic War was a contest for 
Sicily. The Carthaginians aimed to estab- 
lish their rule over that island, origin of the 
which from its situation seems First Punic 
to belong almost as much to 
Africa as to Italy. But Rome, having be- 
come supreme in Italy, also cast envious 
eyes on Sicily. She believed, too, that the 
Carthaginians, if they should conquer 
Sicily, would sooner or later invade southern Italy. The fear 
for her possessions, as ■well as the desire to gain new ones, led 
Rome to fling down the gage of battle. 

The contest between the two rival states began in 264 b.c. 
and lasted nearly twenty-four years. The Romans overran 

1 See page 123. 



Column or Duilius 
(Restored) 

The Roman admiral, 
Duilius, who w'on a great 
victory in 260 b.c., was 
honored by a triumphal 
column set up in the 
Forum. The monument 
was adorned with the 
brazen beaks of the cap- 
tured Carthaginian ves- 
sels. Part of the inscrip- 
tion, reciting the achieve- 
ments of the Roman fleet, 
has been preserved. 
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Sicily and even made an unsuccessful invasion of Africa, but 
^ ^ the main struggle was on the sea. Here at first 
results of the the Romans were at a disadvantage, for they had 
wax, 264-241 ships as large and powerful as those of the 
Carthaginians. With characteristic energy, how- 
ever, they built several great war fleets and finally won a 
complete victory over the enemy. The treaty of peace pro- 
vided that Carthage should abandon Sicily, return all prisoners 
without ransom, and pay a heavy indemnity. . 

Carthage, though beaten, had not been humbled. She had lost 
Sicily and the commercial monopoly of the Mediterranean. But 
Tiie interval ready to abandon all hope of recov- 

of preparation, ering her former supremacy. The peace amounted 
241-218 B.c. more than an armed truce. Both parties were 

well aware that the real conflict was yet to come. The war, 
however, was delayed for nearly a quarter of a century. During 
this interval Rome strengthened her military position by seizing 
the islands of Sardinia and Corsica from Carthage and by con- 
quering the Gauls in the Po valley. The Carthaginians, mean- 
while, began to create a new empire in Spain, whose silver mines 
would supply fresh means for another contest and 'whose hardy 
tribes would furnish soldiers as good as the Roman legionaries. 


57. Hannibal and the Great Punic War, 218-201 B.C. . 

The steady advance of the Carthaginian arms in Spain caused 
much uneasiness in Rome and at length led that city to declare 
Beginning of Carthage herself was not unwilling for a 

the Second second trial of strength. Her leading general, 
Hannibal, who had been winning reno'vvn in Spain, 
believed that the Carthaginians were now’ in a 
position to wage an aggressive war against their mighty rival. 
And so the two great Mediterranean powers, each confident of 
success, renewed the struggle for supremacy. 

At the opening of the conflict Hannibal was not quite twenty- 

Haimibal While yet a mere child, so the 

story went, his father had led him to the altar, and 
bade him swear by the Carthaginian gods eternal enmity to 
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Rome. He followed his father to Spain and there learned all 
the duties of a soldier. As a master of the art of war, he ranks 
with Alexander the Great. The Macedonian king conquered 
the world for the glory of conquest; Hannibal, burning with 
patriotism, fought to destroy the power which had humbled his 
native land. He failed; and his failure left Carthage weaker 
than he found her. Few men have possessed a more dazzling 
genius than Hannibal, but his genius was not ernployed for 
the lasting good of humanity. 

The Romans planned to conduct the war in Spain and Africa, 
at a distance from their own shores. Hannibahs bold move- 
ments totally upset these calculations. The Car- Hannibal’s 
thaginian general had determined that the con- invasion of 
flict should take place in the Italian peninsula 
itself. Since Roman fleets now controlled the Mediterra- 
nean, it was necessary for Hannibal to lead his army, with its 
supplies, equipment, and beasts of burden, by the long and dan- 
gerous land route from Spain to Italy. In the summer of 218 
B.c. Hannibal set out from Spain with a large force of infantry 
and cavalry, besides a number of elephants. Beyond the river 
Ebro he found himself in hostile territory, through which the 
soldiers had to fight their way. To force the passage of the 
Pyrenees and the Alps cost him more than half his original 
army. When, after a five months' m^rch he stood on the soil of 
Italy, Hannibal had scarcely twenty-five thousand troops with 
which to meet the immense power of Rome — a power that, 
given time, could muster to her defense more than half a million 
disciplined soldiers. 

The Romans were surprised by the boldness and rapidity of 
Hannibal's movements. They had expected to conduct the 
war far a'way in foreign lands; they now knew that First victories 
they must fight for their own homes and firesides. Hannibal 
The first battles were complete victories for the Carthaginians 
and opened the road to Rome. Hannibal's plans, however, did 
not include a siege of the capital. He would not shatter his 
victorious army in an assault on a fortified town. Hannibal’s 
real object w^as to bring the Italians over to his side, to ruin 
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A dictatorship 


Rome through the revolts of her allies. But now he learned, 
apparently for the first time, that Italy was studded with Latin 
colonies,^ each a minature Rome, each prepared to resist to the 
bitter end. Not a single city opened its gates to the invader. 
On such solid foundations rested Roman rule in Italy. 

The Senate faced the crisis with characteristic energy. New 
forces were raised and intrusted to a dictator Quintus Fabius 
Maximus. He refused to meet Hannibal in a 
pitched battle, but followed doggedly his enemy’s 
footsteps, meanwhile drilling his soldiers to become a match for 

the Carthaginian veterans. This 
strategy was little to the taste of 
the Roman populace, who nick- 
named Fabius Cunctator, ^‘the 
Laggard.’^ However, it gave 
Rome a brief breathing space, un- 
til her preparations to crush the 
invader should be completed. 

After the term of Fabius as dic- 
tator had expired, new consuls 

Battle of chosen. They 

Cannae, Commanded the 

216 B.c. largest army Rome 

had ever put in the field. The opposing forces met at Cannae 
in Apulia. The Carthaginians numbered less than fifty thousand 
men; the Romans had more than eighty tliousand troops. Han- 
nibal’s sole superiority lay in his cavalry, which was posted on 
the wings with the infantry occupying the space between. 
Hannibal’s center was weak and gave way before the Romans, 
who fought this time massed in solid columns. The arrange- 
ment was a poor one, for it destroyed the mobility of the legions. 
The Roman soldiers, having pierced the enemy’s lines, now 
found themselves exposed on both fianks to the African infantry 
and taken in the rear by HannibaPs splendid cavalry. The 
battle ended in a hideous butchery. One of the consuls died 
fighting bravely to the last; the other escaped from the field 



A CxiRTHAGINIAN OR ROMA.N 
Helmet 

British Museum, London 
Found on the battle field of Gannas:. 


i See page 155. 


2 See page 149. 
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♦ and with the wreck of his army fled to Rome. A Punic com- 
mander who survived such a disaster would have perished on 
the cross; the Roman commander received the thanks of the 
Senate ^'for not despairing of the republic/' ^ 

The battle of Cannae marks the summit of Hannibal’s career. 
He maintained himself in Italy for thirteen years thereafter, but 
the Romans, taught by bitter experience, refused 
another engagement with their foe. Hannibal's 
army was too small and too poorly equipped with siege engines 
- for a successful attack on Rome. His brother, Hasdrubai, led 
strong reinforcements from Spain to Italy, but these were 
caught and destroyed before they could effect a junction with 
Plannibal's troops. Meanwhile the brilliant Roman commander, 
Publius Scipio, drove the Carthaginians from Spain and invaded 
Africa. Hannibal was summoned from Italy to face this new 
adversary. He came, and on the field of Zama (202 b.c.) mei 
his first and only defeat. Scipio, the victor, received the proud 
surname, Africanus, 

Exhausted Carthage could now do no more than sue for peace 
on any terms that Rome was willing to grant. In the hour of 
defeat she still trusted her mighty soldier, and it Peace in 201 
was Hannibal who conducted the final negotia- 
tions. The conditions of peace were severe enough. The 
Carthaginians gave up Spain and all their ships except ten 
triremes. They were saddled with a huge indemnity and bound 
to engage in no war without the consent of Rome. Carthage 
thus became a dependent ally of the Roman city. 

In describing the course and outcome of the Second Punic 
War our sympathies naturally go out to the heroic figure of 
Hannibal, who fought so long and so bravely for victorious 
his native land. It is clear, however, that Rome's 
victory in the gigantic struggle was essential to the continued 
progress of classical civilization. The triumph of Carthage in the 
third century, like that of Persia in the fifth century,^ must have 
resulted in the spread of Oriental ideas and customs through- 
out the Mediterranean. From this fate Rome saved Europe. 

1 Livy, xxii, 6i. * See page 100. 
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58. Eoman Supremacy in the West and in the East, 
201-133 B.C. 

Carthage had been humbled, but not destroyed. She still 
enjoyed the advantages of her magnificent situation and con- 
Third Punic ^ competitor of Rome for the trade of 

War begun, the Mediterranean. The Romans watched with 
149 B.C. jealousy the reviving strength of the Punic city 
and at last determined to blot it out of existence. In 149 b.c. a 



A Testudo 


A relief from the Column of Trajan, Rome. The name testudo, a tortoise (shell), was ap- 
plied to the covering made by a body of soldiers who placed their shields over their heads. 
The shields fitted so closely together that men could walk on them and even horses and 
chariots could be driven over them. 

large army was landed in Africa, and the inhabitants of Carthage 
were ordered to remove ten miles from the sea. They resolved 
to perish in the ruins of their capital, rather than obey such a 
cruel command. 

Carthage held out for three years. The doubtful honor of its 
capture belonged to Scipio ^milianus, grandson, by adoption, 
Destruction victor of Zama. For seven days the legion- 

of Carthage, aries fought their way, street by street, house by 
146 B.c. house, until only fifty thousand inhabitants were 
left to surrender to the tender mercies of the Romans. The 
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Senate ordered that the city should be burned and that its site 
should be plowed up and dedicated to the infernal gods. 
Such "was the end of the most formidable rival Rome ever met 
in her career of conquest.^ 

The two European countries, Sicily and Spain, which Rome 
had taken from Carthage, presented to the conqueror very 
different problems. , Sicily had been long accus- 
tomed to foreign masters. Its civilized and peace- 
loving inhabitants were as ready to accept Roman rule as, in 
the past, they had accepted the rule of Greeks and Car- 
thaginians. Every year the island became more and more a 
part of Italy and of Rome. 

Spain, on the contrary, gave the Romans some hard fighting. 
The wild Spanish tribes loved their liberty, and in their moun- 
tain fastnesses long kept up a desperate struggle 
for independence. It was not until the Romans 
sent Scipio ^Emilianus to Spain that the Spanish resistance was 
finally overcome (133 b.c.). 

All Spain, except the inaccessible mountain district in the 
northwest, now became Roman territory. Many colonists 
settled there; traders and speculators flocked to Romaniza- 
the seaports; even the legionaries, quartered in 
Spain for long periods, married Spanish wives and, on retiring 
from active service, made their homes in the peninsula. Rome 
thus continued in Spain the process of Romanization which she 
had begun in Italy She was to repeat this process in Gaul 
and Britain.® Her way was prepared by the sword; but after 
the sword came civilization. 

While Rome was subduing the West, she was also extending 
her influence over the highly civilized peoples of the East. 
Roman interference in the affairs of Macedonia Rome and 
found an excuse in the attempt of that country, Macedonia 
during the Second Punic War, to give aid to Hannibal. It 

1 In 29 B.C., one hundred and seventeen years after the destruction of Carthage 
at the end of the Punic wars, a new town was founded near the old site by the 
emperor Augustus. It became in time the third city of the Roman Empire. It 
was destroyed by the Arabs in 698 .\.d, 

2 See page 158. ® See pages 184 and 197- 
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was a fateful moment when, for the second time, the legion 
faced the phalanx. The easy victory over Macedonia showed 
that this Hellenistic kingdom was no match for the Italian re- 
public. Macedonia was finally made into a subject state or 
province of Rome. Thus disappeared a great power, which 
Philip had founded and which Alexander had led to the con- 
quest of the world. 


,v-. 



Storming a City (Reconstruction) 

Having subdued Macedonia, Rome proclaimed Greece a 
free state. But this ^Treedoni” really meant subjection, as was 
Rome and amply proved when some of the Greek cities rose 
Greece revolt against Roman domination. The heavy 

hand of Roman vengeance especially descended on Corinth, at 
this time one of the most beautiful cities of the \vorld. In 146 
B.C., the same year in which the destruction of Carthage oc- 
curred, Corinth was sacked and burned to the ground.^ The 
fall of Corinth may be said to mark the final extinction of Greek 
liberty. Though the Hellenic cities and states were allowed to 

i Corinth offered too good a site to remain long in ruins. Resettled in 46 b.c. 
as a Roman colony, it soon became one of the great cities in the empire. It was to 
the Corinthians that St. Paul wrote two of his Epistles. 
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rule themselves j they paid tribute and thus acknowledged the 
supremacy of Rome. A century later, Greece became in name, 
as well as in fact, a province of the Roman Empire.^ 

Rome, in the meantime, w^as drawn into a conflict with the 
kingdom of Syria. That Asiatic power proved to be no more 
capable than Macedonia of checking the Roman Rome and 
advance. The Syrian king had to give up the 
greater part of his possessions in Asia Minor. The western part 
of the peninsula, together with the Greek cities on the coast, 
was formed in 133 b.c. into the province of Asia. Thus the 
same year that witnessed the complete establishment of Roman 
rule in Spain saw Rome gain her first possessions at the op- 
posite end of the Mediterranean. 

Roman supremacy over the Mediterranean w-oiid w^as now all 
but complete. In 264 b.c. Rome had been only one of the five 
great Mediterranean states. In 133 b.c no other political situ- 
power existed to match its strength with that of ation in 133 
Rome. To her had fallen in the West the heritage 
of Carthage, in the East the heritage of Alexander. Rome had 
built up this mighty empire at a terrible cost in blood and treas- 
ure. Let us see what use she was to make of it. 

59. The Mediterranean World under Roman Rule 

Rome's dealings with the new dependencies across the sea 
did not follow the methods that had proved so successful in 
Italy. The Italian peoples had been treated with creation of 
great liberality. Rome regarded them as allies, the provincial 
exempted them from certain taxes, and in many 
instances gave them Roman citizenship. It did not seem possi- 
ble to extend this wise policy to remote and often barbarous 
lands beyond the borders of Italy. Rome adopted, instead, 
much the same system of imperial rule that had been previously 
follow’-ed by Persia and by Athens.^ She treated the foreign 

^ The Greeks were not again a free people until the nineteenth century of our era. 
In 1821 A.D. they rose against their Turkish masters in a glorious struggle for liberty. 
Eight years later the powers of Europe forced the Sultan to recognize the freedom 
of Greece. That country then became an independent kingdom, with its capital 
at Athens, 2 See pages 39-40 and 104. 
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peoples from Spain and Asia as subjects and made her con- 
quered territories into provinces^ Their inhabitants were com- 
pelled to pay tribute and to accept the oversight of Roman 
officials. 

As the Romans came more and more to relish the opportu- 
nities for plunder afforded by a wealthy province, its inhabitants 
Evils of the wretchedly misgoverned. Many gov- 

provincial ernors of the conquered lands were corrupt and 
system grasping men. They tried to wring all the money 
they could from their helpless subjects. To the extortions of the 
governors must be added those of the tax collectors, whose very 
name of “publican’^ ^ became a byword for all that was rapa- 
cious and greedy. In this first effort to manage the world she 
had won, Rome had certainly made a failure. A city-state 
could not rule, with justice and efficiency, an empire. 

In the old days, before Rome entered on a career of foreign 
conquest, her citizens were famous among men for their love of 
The profits Country, their simple lives, and their conservative, 
of conquest old-fashioned ways. They worked hard on their 
little farms, fought bravely in the legions, and kept up with 
careful piety all the ceremonies of their religion. But now the 
Roman republic was an imperial power with all the privileges 
of universal rule. Her foreign wars proved to be immensely 
profitable. At the end of a successful campaign the soldiers 
received large gifts from their general, besides the booty taken 
from the enemy. The Roman state itself profited from the sale 
of enslaved prisoners and their property. Large sums of money 
were sometimes seized and taken to Rome. When once peace 
had been made, the Roman governors and tax collectors fol- 
lowed in the wake of the armies and squeezed the provincials at 
every turn. The Romans, indeed, seem to have conquered the 
world less for glory than for- profit. 

So much wealth poured into Rome from every side that there 

1 In 133 B.c. there were eight provinces — Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, Hither 
Spain, Farther Spain, Illyricxim, Africa, Macedonia, and Asia. See the map facing 
page 184. 

^ In the New Testament “publicans and sinners’’ are mentioned side by side. 
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could scarcely fail to be a sudden growth of luxurious tastes. 
Rich nobles quickly developed a relish for all Growtii of 
sorts of reckless display. They built fine houses 
adorned with statues, costly paintings, and furnishings. They 
surrounded themselves with troops of slaves. Instead of plain 
linen clothes they and their wives wore garments of silk and 
gold. At their banquets they spread embroidered carpets, 
purple coverings, and dishes of gilt plate. Pomp and splendor 
replaced the rude simplicity of an earlier age. 

But if the rich were becoming richer, it seems that the poor 
were also becoming poorer. After Rome became mistress of 
the Mediterranean, her markets were flooded with Djsappear- 
the cheap wheat raised in the provinces, especially ance of the 
in those granaries, Sicily and xMrica. The price 
of wheat fell so low that Roman peasants could not raise 
enough to support their families and pay their taxes. When 
agriculture became unprofitable, the farmer was no longer able 
to remain on the soil. He had to sell out, often at a ruinous 
sacrifice. His land was bought by capitalists, who turned many 
small fields into vast sheep pastures and cattle ranches. Gangs 
of slaves, laboring under the lash, gradually took the place 
of the old Roman peasantry, the very strength of the state 
Not unjust was the famous remark, Great domains ruined 
Italy.^^i 

The decline of agriculture and the disappearance of the small 
farmer under the stress of foreign competition may be studied 
in modern England as well as in ancient Italy. The exodus 
Nowadays an English farmer, under the same cir- 
cumstances, will often emigrate to America or to Tlustralia, 
where land is cheap and it is easy to make a living. But these 
Roman peasants did not care to go abroad and settle on better 
soil in Spain or in Africa. They thronged, instead, to the cities, 
to Rome especially, where they labored for a small wage, fared 
plainly on vrheat bread, and dwelt in huge lodging houses, 
three or four stories high. 

We know very little about this poorer population of Rome. 

1 Latijmidia perdidere Italiam Natural Bistory, xviii, 7). 
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The city mob 


They must have lived from hand to mouth. Since their votes 
controlled elections/ they were courted by candi- 
dates for office and kept from grumbling by being 
fed and amused. Such poor citizens, too lazy for steady work, 
too intelligent to starve, formed, with the other riffraff of a great 
city, the elements of a dangerous mob. And the mob, ‘hence- 
forth, plays an ever-larger part in the history of the times. 

We must not imagine, however, that all the changes in Roman 
life worked for evil. If the Romans were becoming more luxu- 
Heilenic in- ^ere likewise gaining in culture. The 

fluence at conquests which brought Rome in touch, first with 
Rome Magna Grsecia and Sicily, then with Greece itself 

and the Hellenic East, prepared the way for the entrance of 
Hellenism. Roman soldiers and traders carried back to Italy 
an acquaintance with Greek customs and ideas. Thousands of 
cultivated Greeks, some as slaves, others as freemen, settled in 
the capital as actors, physicians, artists, and WTiters. There 
they introduced the Greek language, as well as the religion, 
literature, and art of their native land. Roman nobles of the 
better type began to take an interest in other things than simply 
farming, commerce, or war. They imitated Greek fashions in 
dress and manners, collected Greek books, and filled their 
homes with the productions of Greek artists. Henceforth every 
aspect of Roman society felt the quickening influence of the 
older, richer culture of the Hellenic world. It was a Roman 
poet who wrote, '^Captive Greece captured her conqueror 
rude.” 

60. The Gracchi 

In 133 B.C., a year otherwise made memorable by the final 
subjugation of Spain and the acquisition of Asia, efforts began 
Tiberius and Rome to remedy some of the disorders which 
were now seen to be sapping the strength of Roman 
society. The first persons to undertake the -work 
of reform were the two brothers, Tiberius and Gains Gracchus. 
The Gracchi belonged to the highest nobility of Rome. Their 
father had filled a consulship and a censorship and had cel'?' 

1 See page 155. ^ Horace, Epistles, ii, i, 156. 
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bra ted triumphs. Cornelia, their mother, was a daughter of 
Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of Hannibal. A fine type of 
the Roman matron, she called her boys her “jewels,^'’ more 
precious than gold, and brought them up to love their country 
better than their own fives. Tiberius, the elder brother, was 
only thirty 3^ears of age when he became a tribune and began 
his career in Roman politics. 

Tiberius signalized his election to the tribunate by bringing 
forward his celebrated agrarian law. He proposed that the 
public lands of Rome, then largely occupied by Agrarian law 
wealthy men who alone had the money neces- of Tiberius 
sary to work them with cattle and slaves, should 
be reclaimed by the state, divided into small tracts, and given to 
the poorer citizens. By getting the people back again on the 
soil, Tiberius hoped to revive the declining agriculture of Italy. 

This agrarian law, though well intentioned, did not go to the. 
root of the real difficulty — foreign competition. No legislation 
could have helped the farming class, except import i^efects of 
duties to keep out the cheap grain from abroad, the agrarian 
But the idle mob at Rome, controlling the assem- 
blies, would never have voted in favor of taxing their food, thus 
making it more expensive. At the same time the proposal to take 
away part of the public domains from its possessors roused a hor- 
net's nest about the reformer's ears. Rich people had occupied 
the public land for so long that they had come to look upon it as 
really their own. They would be very sure to oppose such a meas- 
ure. Poor people, of course, welcomed a scheme which promised 
to give them farms for nothing. Tiberius even wished to use 
the public funds to stock the farms of his new peasantry. This 
would have been a mischievous act of state philanthropy. 

In spite of these defects in his measure, Tiberius urged its 
passage with fiery eloquence. But the great land- 
owners in the Senate got another tribune, devoted death of 
to their interests, to place his veto ^ on the proposed 
legislation. The impatient Tiberius at once took a 
revolutionary step. Though a magistrate could not legally be 

1 See page 150. 
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removed from office, Tiberius had the offending tribune deposea 
and dragged from his seat. The law was then passed without 
further opposition. This action of Tiberius placed him clearly 
in the wrong. The aristocrats threatened to punish him as soon 
as his term of office was over. To avoid impeachment Tiberius 
sought reelection to the tribunate for the following year. This, 
again, was contrary to custom, since no one might hold office 
for two successive terms. On the day appointed for the elec- 
tion, while voting was in progress, a crowd of angry senators 
burst into the Forum and killed Tiberius, together with three 
hundred of his followers. Both sides had now begun to display 
an utter disregard for law. Force and bloodshed, henceforth, 
were to help decide political disputes. 

Tiberius Gracchus, in his efforts to secure economic reform, 

had unwittingly provoked a conflict between the Senate and the 

■ . ^ assemblies. Ten years after his death, his brother, 

Oaius Grac- 

chtis becomes Gaius Gracchus, came to the front. Gains quickly 
made himself a popular leader with the set pur- 
pose of remodeling the government of Rome. 
He found in the tribunate an office from which to wvork 
against the Senate. After the death of Tiberius a law had 
been passed permitting a man to hold the position of tribune 
year after year. Gaius intended to be a sort of perpetual 
tribune, and to rule the Roman assemblies very much as 
Pericles had ruled the people at Athens.^ One of his first 
measures was a law permitting the sale of grain from the 
public storehouses to Roman citizens at about half the 
market price. This measure, of course, won over the city 
mob, but it must be regarded as very unwise. It saddled 
the treasury with a heavy burden, and later the government 
had to furnish the grain for nothing. Indiscriminate charity 
of this sort increased, rather than lessened, the number of 
paupers. 

Having won popular support, Gaius was able to secure the 
additional legislation which he deemed necessary to carry out 
his brother's work. He reenacted the land laws for the benefit 
.;!■ See page '103.' ' 
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of the peasantry and furnished work for the unemployed by 
building roads throughout Italy. He also began 
to establish colonies of poor citizens, both in Italy * Gaius to re- 
and in the provinces. This was a wise policy. 

Had it been allowed to continue, such state-assisted emigration, 
by providing the landless poor of Italy with farms abroad, 
would have relieved the economic distress of the peninsula. 

Gains now came forward with another measure which mai'ked 

him as an able and prudent statesman. He proposed to bestow 

the right of voting in the Roman assemblies upon , 

. . 1 r , -r . , . , , An effort to 

the inhabitants of the Latin colonies.^ He thought, extend 

also, that the Italian allies should be allowed to . 

. . 1 -r^ -11-1, I citizenship 

intermarry with Romans and hold property under 

the protection of the Roman law. No doubt Gaius believed 

that the time might come when all the Italian peoples would 

be citizens of Rome. This time did come, thirty years later, 

but only after a terrible 'war that nearly ruined Rome. 

The effort by Gaius to extend Roman citizenship cost the 
reformer all his hard-won popularity. It aroused the jealousy 
of the selfish city mob, which believed that the „ 

Failure and 

entrance of so many new citizens would mean the death of 
loss of its privileges. There would not be so many ^ 
free shows and so much cheap grain. So the people 
rejected the measure and, turning from their former favorite, 
failed to reject him to the tribmiate. When Gaius was no 
longer protected by the sanctity of the tribune’s office,^ he 
fell an easy victim to senatorial hatred. Another bloody 
tumult broke out, in which Gaius and three thousand of 
his followers perished. The consul who quelled the disturb- 
ance erected at the head of the Forum a temple to Harmony 
(Concordia). 

The pathetic career of the Gracchi had much significance in 
Roman history. They were the unconscious spon- -^1^^ Gracchi 
sors of a revolutionary movement which did not the rev- 
end until the republic had come under the rule of 
one man. They failed because they put their trust in the 
1 See page 155, note 2. 2 See page 150. 
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support of the Roman mob. Future agitators were to appear 
with the legionaries at their heels. 

63. Marius and Sulla 

Although Rome now ruled throughout the Mediterranean, 
she was constantly engaged in border wars in one corner or 
another of her wide dominions. These wars 
the Jugur- brought to the front new military leaders, of whom 
thine War, was Gaius Maiius. He was a peasant’s 

son, a coarse, rude soldier, but an honest, coura- 
geous, and able man. Marius rose to prominence in the so- 
called Jugurthine War, which the Romans were waging against 
Jugurtha, king of Numidia. That wily African had discovered 
that it was easier to bribe the Roman commanders than to 
fight them; and the contest dragged on in disgraceful fashion 
year after year. Marius at last persuaded the people to elect 
him consul and intrust him with the conduct of the war. By 
generalship and good fortune he speedily concluded the 
struggle and brought Jugurtha in chains to Rome, 

A few years later Marius had another opportunity to win 
distinction. He became the defender of Rome and Italy against 
a dangerous invasion of Germanic barbarians, \who 
were ravaging Transalpine Gaul and the Po Valley. 
The decisive victories which Marius gained over 
them removed a grave danger which threatened 
the Roman world. The time had not yet come for ancient 
civilization to be submerged under a w’ave of barbarism. 

The second military leader whom this troubled period 
brought forth was Lucius Cornelius Sulla. He was a man of 
Sulla and the birth, and with his social gifts, his appre- 

Sociai War, ciation of art and letters, his knowledge of men 

'"90'“88' B"C ' , ^ . ■ , o ; , 

and the world, presented a sharp contrast to 

Marius. Sulla^s great abilities quickly brought him into public 
notice; he rose rapidly from one office to another; and in the 
Social War showed his skill as a commander. This struggle was 
the consequence of Rome's refusal to grant the rights of citizen- 
ship to her Italian allies. The strength of the rebellion lay 


Marius and 
the war with 
the Germans, 
102-101 B.C. 
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among the Samhites and other peoples of central and southern 
Italy. The war came to an end only when Rome promised the 
franchise to all Italians who returned to their allegiance. Before 
many years had passed, the inhabitants of nearly all the Italian 
towns south of the Rubicon River received Roman citizenship. 
It was this same wise policy of making conquered peoples equal 
with herself that afterwards led Rome to grant citizenship to 
the inhabitants of the provinces.^ 

What military honors were gained in the struggle belonged 

to Sulla. His reward was the consulship and an appointment 

as general in still another conflict which distracted „ „ 

^ r TT^-i -11 . 1 Sulia and the 

Rome had to lace. while that city had been busy Mithradatic 

with civil enemies and barbarian foes, a powerful War, ss-sd 
state, known as Pontus, had been growing up 
in Asia Minor. Its king, Mithradates, overran the Roman 
provinces in the Orient and threatened to annex them to his 
own kingdom. But Sulla, with greatly inferior forces, com- 
pelled Mithradates to abandon his conquests, surrender his 
fleet, and pay a large indemnity. If Marius had the honor 
of repelling the barbarian invasion of the West, Sulla had the 
honor of preserving Rome’s possessions in the East. 

Marius and Sulla were rivals not only in war but also in pol- 
itics. Sulla naturally espoused the aristocratic cause and stood 
as the champion of the Senate. Marius just as j^iyaijyof 
naturally became the head of the democratic Marius and 
party. The rivalry between the two leaders finally 
led to civil w^ar. During Sulla’s absence in the East the demo- 
crats got the upper hand at Rome and revenged themselves by 
murdering their political foes among the aristocrats. The 
reign of terror ended only with the sudden death of Marius, 
just after he had been elected to his seventh consulship. A few 
years later Sulla returned to Italy with his army and defeated 
the democrats in a great battle outside the Colline Gate of 
Rome. Sulla signalized his victory by ordering the assassination 
of every prominent man in the democratic party. 

Sulla regarded this legalized butchery as a necessary step in 

> Seepage 204. 
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his self-appointed task of putting the Roman government once 
o „ ' more to rights. He now received the title of “ Per- 

“Perpetual petual Dictator/^ with complete authority to 
Dictator” govern the state until the new order of things 

should be established, Rome thus came under the rule of one 

man for the first time since the expulsion of the kings. 

' The various measures by which Sulla intrenched the Senate 
in power did not long survive his death and hence had no last- 
Sulla’s death, influence on Roman politics. After a rule of 
78 B.c, three years Sulla voluntarily gave up the dictator- 
ship and retired to his villa on the bay of Naples. He died a 

few months later. The Senate 

honored him with a public funeral, 

the most splendid that Rome had 
ever seen. His monument bore an 
inscription which the dictator him- 
self is said to have composed: 
friend ever did him a kindness and 
no enemy, a wrong, without being 
fully repaid. ^ That was one epi- 
taph which told the truth. 

62. Pompey and Caesar 

The struggle betw^een Marius and 
Sulla, decided as it was by the 
Rise of sword, marks a stage 
Pompey decline of the 

Roman Republic. The careers of 
these two men showed how easily the state could be ruled by a 
successful commander who had his soldiers behind him. After 
Sulla’s death his friend Pompey became the leading figure in 
Roman politics. Pompey’s first service was in Spain, where the 
adherents of Mariufe sought to humble the Senate and the aris- 
tocratic party by encouraging the Spaniards to rise against Ro- 
man rule. Having crushed this rebellion, Pompey returned to 
Italy in time to take part in putting down a formidable insur- 
1 Plutarch, Sulla, 38. 
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rection of slaves, outlaws, and ruined peasants. He was next 
intrusted with the war against the pirates, who swarmed in the 
Mediterranean, preyed on commerce, and plundered wealthy 
cities near the coast. Brilliant success in clearing the seas of 
these marauders led to his being sent to the East to end the 
war with Mithradates, who was once more in arms against 
Rome. Pompey drove the 
Pontic monarch from his king' 
dom and then annexed Syria 
to the Roman dominions.. 

When Pompey returned to 
Rome in 62 b.c., he brought 
with him a reputation as the 
most successful general of his 
time. 

We have seen how steadily 
since the days of the Gracchi 
the Roman state Marcus 
had been moving Tullius Cicero 

toward the rule of one man. 

Marius, Sulla, and Pompey ^ 

each represent a step m the 

. ^ Vatican Museum, Rome 

direction of monarchy. Yet 

there were still able and patriotic leaders at Rome who be- 
lieved in the old order of things and tried their best to uphold 
the fast-perishing republic. No republican statesman was more 
devoted to the constitution than Cicero. A native of Arpinum, 
the same Italian town which had already given birth to Marius, 
Cicero came to Rome a youth without wealth or family influ- 
ence. He made his way into Roman society by his social and 
conversational powers and by his capacity for friendship. His 
mind had been carefully trained under the influence of Hellenic 
culture; he had traveled and studied in Greece; and through- 
out life he loved to steal away from the tumult of the Forum 
and the law courts and enjoy the companionship of his books. 
Though the proud nobles were inclined to look down on him 
as a 'mew man,’^ Cicero’s splendid eloquence soon gave' him 
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prominence in politics. He ranks in fame as the second orator 
of antiquity, inferior only to Demosthenes. 

Cicero rose to prominence through his prosecution of Verres, 
a thieving governor of Sicily. Verres had powerful friends 
Impeacliment ^le nobles at Rome and counted on his 

of Verres, influence and wealth to escape punishment. He 

70B.C. openly boasted that he had plunder enough to 

live in luxury, even though he had to surrender two-thirds of it 
as fees to his lawyers and bribes to the jury. But Verres had 
not reckoned with the brilliant young advocate who took up 
the cause of the oppressed provincials. Cicero hurried to Sicily 
and there collected such an overwhelming mass of evidence that 
the bare statement of the facts was enough to condemn the 
criminal. Verres went into exile. Cicero became the head of 
the Roman bar. Seven years later he was elected consul. 

The year of Cicero’s consulship was marked by an event 
which throws a lurid light on the conditions of the time. Lucius 
Conspiracy of Catiline, a young noble of ability, but bankrupt in 
Catiline, character and purse, organized a conspiracy to 
63B.C. seize Rome, murder the magistrates, and plunder 
the rich. He gathered about himself outlaws of every descrip- 
tion, slaves, and starving peasants — all the discontented and 
needy classes throughout Italy. He and his associates were 
desperate anarchists who sought to restore their own broken 
fortunes by overturning the government. The spread of the in- 
surrection was checked by Cicero’s vigorous measures. In a 
series of famous speeches he exposed Catiline’s plans to the 
astounded Senate. Catiline then fled, to his camp in Etruria 
and shortly afterwards perished in battle, together with three 
thousand of his followers. Cicero now gained fresh popularity 
and honor. The grateful citizens called him “Father of his 
Country” (Fater Fatrim). 

Rome at this time held another prominent leader in politics, 
namely, Gains Julius Caesar. He belonged to a noble family, 
Rise of but his father had favored the democratic cause 
Caesar had married Marius. After Sulla’s 

death Caesar threw himself with energy into the game of politics 
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at the capital city. In these early years the future statesman 
seems to have been a demagogue of the usual type, who 
sought through the favor of the people a rapid rise to power. 
He won the ear of the multitude by his fiery harangues, his 
bribes of money, and his gifts of food and public shows. 
Caesar’s expenditures for such purposes 
were enormous. Before he was tw^enty- 
four he had spent all his private for- 
tune. Henceforth he was financed” 
by the millionaire Crassus, who lent 
him the money so necessary for a suc- 
cessful career as a politician. 

Caesar and Crassus, the two leaders 
of the democratic party at Rome, now 
joined with Pompey in 
what is called the First Triumvirate, 

Triumvirate. To this 
^Hing” Pompey contributed his mili- 
tary reputation, Crassus, his wealth, 
and Caesar, his influence over the Ro- 
man mob. Supported both by the 
people and by the army, these three 
men were really masters of Rome. 

An immediate result of the First Tri- 
umvirate was the appointment of Caesar as governor of 
Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul. 

The story of his career in Gaul has been related by Caesar 
himself in the iamous Commentaries, This book describes a 
series of military successes which have given the 
author a place among the world’s generals. Caesar campaigns 
overran Transalpine Gaul, twice bridged the Rhine 
and invaded Germany, made tw’’o expeditions to 
Britain, and brought within the Roman dominions all the ter- 
ritory bounded by the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, and the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Caesar’s conquests in Gaul are more than a chapter in the 
history of the art of war. They belong to the history of civili- 
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nation. Henceforth the frontier of prehistoric Europe retreated 
Romaniza- rapidly to the north. The map of the ancient civi- 
tion of Gaiil world widened from the Mediterranean basin 

to the shores of the Atlantic. Into the conquered lands came 
the Latin language, the Roman law, and the customs and in- 
stitutions of Rome. Gaul speedily became one of the most 
‘ flourishing parts of the Roman world. “Let the Alps sink,^^ 
exclaimed Cicero, “the gods raised them to shelter Italy from 
the barbarians, but now they are no longer needed.’^ 

During Cassar’s long absence in Gaul the First Triumvirate 

was suddenly ended by the death of one of its members. It 

had been a part of their bargain in dividing the 
Defeat and ^ ^ i t 

death of Roman world that Crassus should have the govern- 

ment of Syria. But this unlucky general, while 
aspiring to rival Caesar’s exploits by new con- 
quests beyond the Euphrates, lost his army and his life in battle 
with the Parthians. Besides checking the extension of the 
Roman arms in the remote East, the disaster ’had its effect 
on Roman politics. It dissolved the triumvirate and prepared 
the way for that rivalry between Caesar and Pompey which 
formed the next step in the downward course of the republic. 

The two men were now rapidly drawing apart. Pompey 
grew more and more jealous of Caesar and more and more fear- 
^ . ful that the latter w^as aiming at despotic power. 

Growing op- x x 

position be- He himself had no desire to be king or dictator. 

tween Pompey equally determined that Caesar should not 

gain such a position. In this attitude he had the 
full support of Cicero and the other members of the Senate. 
They saw clearly that the real danger to the state was Ciesar, 
not Pompey. 

Caesar’s command in Gaul was to expire in 49 b.c. The sen- 
atorial party desired that he should return to Rome without 
Cffisar de- army. His opponents intended to prosecute 

dares war on him -when he became a private citizen. Coesar had 
no inclination to trust himself to their tender 
mercies and refused to disband his legions unless 
his rival did the same. Finally the Senate, conscious of Pom- 
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pey’s support, ordered Mm to lay down Ms arms on pain of 
outlawry. Caesar replied to tMs challenge of the Senate by 
leading his troops across the Rubicon, the little stream that 
separated Cisalpine Gaul from Italy. As he plunged into the 
river, he exclaimed, ^'The die is cast.” ^ He had now declared 
war on the republic. 

Caesar’s bold movement caught the senatorial party un- 
awares. Pompey could not gather Ms legions before his auda- 
cious foe reached Rome. Finding it impossible to csesar mas- 
make a stand in Itaty, Pompey, with the consuls ter of the 
and man}^ senators, withdrew to Greece. Caesar 
did not follow him at once. He hurried to Spain and, after a 
brilliant campaign only six weeks in length, broke down the 
republican resistance in that peninsula. Having now secured 
Italy and Spain, Caesar was free to turn his forces against 
Pompey in the East. 

The final battle took place on the plain of Pharsalus in Thes- 
saly. Pompey’s troops, though nearly twice as numerous as 
Caesar’s, were defeated after a severe struggle, 

Their great leader then fled to Egypt, only to be Pharsalus, 48 
foully murdered. Pompey’s head was sent to 
Caesar, but he turned from it with horror. Such was the end of 
an able general and an honest man, one who should have lived 
two hundred years earlier, w^hen Rome was still a free state. 

After Pharsalus there still remained several years of fighting 
before Caesar’s victory was complete. He made Cleopatra, the 
beautiful queen of Egx-pt, secure in the possession of Csesar in 
the throne and brought that country into depend- 

^ 1 A . Tt r. 1 and 

ence on Rome. He passed through Asia Minor and Africa, 4S~46 
in one swift campaign crushed a revolt headed by 
the son of Mithradates. The conqueror sent tidings of his vic- 
tory in a laconic dispatch: “I came, I saw", I conquered.” ^ After 
subduing the remnants of the senatorial party in Africa, Cassar 
returned home to crown his exploits by a series of splendid tri- 
umphs and to enjoy less than tw^o years of untrammeled power. 

1 Suetonius, Julius CcBsar, 32, 

2 Veniy vidiy mci (Suetonius, Jtdius Cmar, 37). 
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63. The Work of Csesar 

The new government which Caesar brought into being was a 
monarchy in ail except name. He became dictator for life and 
Authority and Other republican offices, such as the consuh 

position of ship and censorship. He refused the title of king, 
Caesar g^ccepted as a civil magistrate the name of 

imperator,^ with which the soldiers had been wont to salute a 

victorious general. 
Though he abolished 
none of the old repub- 
lican forms, the Sen- 
ate became simply his 
advisory council, the 
assemblies, his sub- 
missive agents, the 
consuls, praetors, and 
tribunes, his pliant tools. The laurel wreath, the triumphal 
dress, the conqueror’s scepter — all proclaimed the autocrat. 

Caesar used his power wisely and well. No massacres or con- 
fiscations sullied his victory. He treated his former foes with 
Character of clemency and even with kindness. No sooner w^as 
Caesar’s rule domestic tranquillity assured than, with restless 
energy, he entered on a series of far-reaching reforms. 

Caesar’s measures sought to remove tire economic evils wffiich 
a century of discord had made so manifest. By restricting the 
Reforms at monthly distribution of grain to those actually in 
Rome and in need, he tried to discourage the public charity 
wffiich was making the capital city a paradise for 
the idle and the shiftless. By planning great colonies be 3 ’'ond 
the sea, notably at Corinth and Carthage, he sought to provide 
farms for the landless citizens of Italy. His active mind even 
found time for such matters as the codification of Roman law-, 
the construction of great public works, and the improvement of 
the coinage and the calendar.^ 

1 Hence our word “ emperor.’^ 

2 Before Caesar’s reform (46 b.c.) the Roman year consisted of 12 months and 
355 days. As this lunar year, like that of the Greeks, was shorter than the solar 
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Ca3sar’s reforms in the provinces had an epoch-making char- 
acter. He reduced taxes, lessened the burden of their collection, 
and took into his own hands the appointment of Reformation 
provincial magistrates. Henceforth oppressive of the provin- 
governors and swindling publicans had to expect 
swift, stern punishment from one whose interests included the 
welfare of both citizens and subjects. By granting Roman citi- 
zenship to tommunities in Gaul and Sicily, he indicated his 
purpose, as rapidly as possible, to convert the provincials into 
Romans. It was Caesar’s aim to break down the barriers 
between Rome and her provinces, to wipe out the distinction 
between the conquerors and tht conquered. 

Caesar did not live to complete his task. Like that other 
colossal figure, Alexander the Great, he perished before his 
work as a statesman had hardly more than begun. Assassina- 
On the Ides of March, 44 b.c., he was struck down tionof Caesar, 
in the Senate-house by the daggers of a group of 
envious and irreconcilable nobles, headed by Cassius and Bru- 
tus. He fell at the foot of Pompey’s statue, pierced with no 
less than twenty-three wounds. His body was burnt on a pyre 
in the Forum, and his friend, Antony, pronounced the funeral 
eulogy. 

In the light of all the possibilities of beneficent government 
which Caesar was revealing, his cowardly murder becomes one 
of the most stupendous follies recorded in history, consequences 
Caesar’s death could not restore the republic. It of Caesar^s 
served only to prolong disorder and strife within 
the Roman state. As Cicero himself said, hearing the news, 
The tyrant is dead; the tyranny still lives.” 

year, it had been necessary to intercalate an additional month, of varying length, in 
every alternate year. Caesar adopted the more accurate Egyptian calendar of 
365 days and instituted the system of leap years. His rearrangement made the year 
II minutes, 14 seconds too long. By 1582 a,d. this difference had amoimted to 
nearly 10 days. Pope Gregory XIII modified the “Julian Calendar^’ by calling 
Oct. s, 1582, Oct. 15, and continuing the count 10 days in advance. This “ Grego- 
rian Calendar” was adopted by Great Britain in 1752 a.d. and subsequently by 
other Protestant countries. It has not won acceptance in Russia and Greece. 
The difference between the two systems — the Old Style and the New Style — is 
now about 13 days. 
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64. Antony and Octavian 

The murderers of Caesar called themselves the liberators’^ of 
the republic. They thought that all Rome would applaud their 
Antony be- deed, but the contrary was true. The senatorial 
comes Caesar’s order remained lukewarm. The people, instead of 
successor flocking to their support, mourned the loss of a 
friend and benefactor. Soon the conspirators found themselves 
ill great peril. Caesar’s friend and lieutenant, Antony, -who 
became sole consul after Caesar’s death, quickly made himself 
master of the situation. Brutus and Cassius were forced to 
withdraw to the provinces which had been previously assigned 
to them by Caesar, leaving Antony to rule Rome as his successor. 

Antony’s hope of reigning supreme was soon disturbed by 
the appearance of a new rival. Caesar, in his will, had made 
A rival in the grandnephew, Octavian,^ his heir. He now^ 
young Octa- came to Rome to claim the inheritance. In that 

sickly, studious youth people did not at first 
recognize the masterful personality he was soon to exhibit. 
They rather reechoed Cicero’s sentiment that the 3 mung man 
was to be praised, complimented, and got rid of.” ^ But 
Octavian easily made himself a power, winning the populace 
.by paying Caesar’s legacies to them and conciliating the sen- 
atorial party by siding with it against Antony. Men now be- 
gan to talk of Octavian as the destined restorer of the republic. 

Octavian, however, entertained other designs. He had never 
been sincere in his support of the Senate, and the distrustful 
The Second pohcy of that body soon converted him into an 
Triumvirate, active foe. From fighting Antony, Octavian turned 
43 B.c. alliance with him. The t^vo antagonists made 

up their differences, and with Lepidus, one of Caesar’s lieuten- 
ants, as a third ally, marched on Rome at the head of their 
legions. The city fell again under military rule. The three 
men then united in the Second Triumvirate with full authority 
to govern and reorganize the state. The advent of this new 

1 His name was Octavius, but after his adoption by C^sar he called himself 
Gains Julius Ciesar Octavianus, 2 Cicero, Letters, xix, 20 . 
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tyranny was signalized by a butchery almost as bloody as 
Sulla’s. Cicero, who had incurred the hatred of Antony by his 
fiery speeches against him, was the most illustrious victim. 
More than tw^o thousand persons, mainly men of high rank, 
were slain. The triumvirs by this massacre firmly established 
their rule at Rome and in the West. 

In the East, where Brutus and Cassius had gathered a for- 
midable force, the triumvirs w'ere not to win without a struggle. 
It took place on the plain of Philippi in Macedonia, battles of 
The two battles fought there ended in the suicide Philippi, 
of the republican leaders and the dispersal of their ^ 
troops. This was the last attempt to restore the republic by 
force of arms. 

Though the republic had been overthrown, it remained to be 
seen who 'would be master of the new empire, Antony or Octa- 
vian. The triumvirate lasted for more than ten Diyjsionof 
years, but during this period the incompetent the Roman 
Lepidus was set aside by his stronger colleagues. 

The tw’o remaining members then divided between them the 
Roman w^orld. Octavian took Italy and the West; Antony 
took the East, with Alexandria as his capital. 

■ In the w^estern half of the empire Octavian ruled quietly and 
with success. Men were already congratulating themselves on 
the return of peace under a second Caesar. In octavian in 
a few years Octavian, from an obscure boy of the West 
eighteen, had grown to be one of the most po'werful person- 
alities of his age. 

In the eastern, half of the empire things did not go so well. 
Antony was clever, but fond of luxury and vice. He had married 
a sister of Octavian, but he soon grew tired of her Antony in 
and put her away for the fascinating Cleopatra.^ 

The Roman world vras startled by tidings that she had been' 
proclaimed “queen of kings,” and that to her and her sons had 
been given the richest provinces in the East. It w'as even 
rumored that Cleopatra, having enslaved Antony with her 
charms, planned to be enthroned as queen at Rome. 

* See page 185. 
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Antony’s disgraceful conduct aroused the Roman people. 
They willingly followed Octavian to a war against one who 
Battle of seemed a national enemy. A naval battle in the 

Actium, bay of Actium, on the coast of Epirus, decided the 

31 B.c, hardly begun before Cleopatra 

and Antony sailed away, leaving their fleet to take care of itself. 
Octavian pursued the infatuated pair into Eg3^t. Antony com- 
mitted suicide, and Cleopatra, rather than be led a captive in 
a Roman triumph, followed his example. With the death of 
Cleopatra the dynasty of the Ptolemies ^ came to an end. 
Eg3pt henceforth formed a province of the Roman Empire. 

Octavian, on his return to Rome, enjoyed the honors of a 
three days’ triumph.^ As the grand parade moved along the 
The triumph Sacred Way through the Forum, and thence to 
of Octaviaa temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline, men noted 

that the magistrates, instead of heading the procession as was 
the custom, followed in the conqueror’s train. It was a signifi- 
cant change. Octavian, not the magistrates of Rome, now 
ruled the Roman world. 

65. The End of an Epoch 

The republic, indeed, was doomed. A hundred years of dis- 
sension and civil warfare proclaimed clearly enough the failure 
Doom of the of the old order. Rome was a city-state suddenly 
republic called to the responsibilities of universal rule. 

Both the machinery of her government and the morals of her 
people were inadequate for so huge a task. The gradual revolu- 
tion which changed this Roman city-state into imperial Rome, 
judged by its results, is perhaps the most momentous move- 
ment in the annals of mankind. Let us summarize its course. 

In 133 B.c. Roman society had been corrupted and enfeebled 
as the result of foreign conquests. The supreme power in the 
A century State more and more tended to fall into the hands 
of revolution ^ narfow oligarchy — the senatorial nobility. 
Its dishonesty and weakness soon led to efforts at reform. The 
attempts of the Gracchi to overthrow the Senate’s position and 
1 See page 127. 2 See page 160. 
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restore popular sovereignty ended in disaster. Then^ in quick 
succession, arose a series of military leaders who aimed to secure 
by the sword -what was no longer to be obtained through con- 
stitutional and legal means. Marius, a great general but no 
politician, could only break down and destroy. Sulla, a sincere 
but narrow-minded statesman, could do no more than prop up 
the structure — already tottering — of senatorial rule. Pompey 
soon undid that work and left the constitution to become again 
the sport of rival soldiers. C^sar, triumphing over Pompey, 
gained a position of unchallenged supremacy. After Caesar’s 
death, imperial power was permanently restored in the person 
of Octavian. The battle of Actium in 31 b.c. made Octavian 
master of the Roman world. 

But the Romans were not yet an old and worn-out people. 
On the ruins of the old republican order it was still possible to 
build up a new imperial system in which good future 
government, peace, and prosperity should prevail 
for more than two centuries. During this period Rome per- 
formed her real, her enduring, work for civilization. 

Studies 

I. Write a summary account (500 words) of Roman expansion 264--I33 b.c. 
2. On outline maps indicate the possessions of Carthage and Rome at the beginning 
of the First Punic War; at the beginning of the Second Punic "W^ar; at the end of 
the Second Punic War. 3. On outline maps indicate the boundaries of the Roman 
world in 133 B.C. and in 31 B.c. and the division into provinces at these dates. 
4, What events are connected with the following places: Zama; Cannai; Actium; 
Pharsalus; and Philippi? 5, WTio were Quintus Fabius Maximus, i^Iithradates, 
Catiline, and Cleopatra? 6. Indentify the following dates: 146 b.c.; 264 b.c.; 
133 B.C.; 201 B.C.; 44 B.C.; and 63 b.c. 7. Why has Carthage been called the 
^‘London ” of the ancient world? S. What is meant by the statement that Carthage 
is a ‘‘dumb actor on the stage of history”? 9. Was Rome wise in adopting her new 
policy of expansion beyond the limits of Italy? 10. Give some examples in modern 
times of war indemnities paid by defeated nations, ii. Why did the Romans call 
the Second Punic War the “War of Hannibal”? 12. W%at is a “Fabian policy”? 
Do 3’-ou know why Wasbmgton was called the ‘^American Fabius”? 13. What 
reasons can you give for Hannibars early successes and final failure? 14. Show the 
signal importance to Rome of her control of the sea during the Second Punic War. 
1$. Comment on this statement: “As the rise of Rome was central in historic the 
Second Punic War was central in the rise of Rome.” 16. What provinces had been 
formed by 133 b.c. (map facing page 184)? 17. Wliat parts of the world belonged 
to Rome in 133 b.c. but were not yet provinces? 18. Might Rome have extended 
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her federal policy to her territories outside of Italy? Was a provincial system really 
necessary? 19. Compare a Persian satrapy with a Roman province. 20. Would 
import duties on foreign grain have revived Italian agriculture? 21. Why did the 
cattle breeder in Italy have no reason to fear foreign competition? 22. Compare 
the Athenian practice of state pay with the Roman bread and the games of the 
circus.” 23. Had the Italians triumphed in the Social War, is it likely they would 
have established a better government than that of Rome? 24. Was Marius or 
was Sulla more to blame for the Civil War? 25. Explain the real meaning of Sulla’s 
“perpetual dictatorship.” 26. Why was the rule of the Senate, imsatisfactory 
though it was, to be preferred to that of the Roman populace? 27. Why is the First 
Triumvirate described as a “ring”? Did it have an official character? 28. Why 
does the First Triumvirate mark a distinct step toward the establishment of the 
empire? 29. Why can wars with barbarous and savage peoples be justified as 
“the most ultimately righteous of all wars”? 30. Can you suggest why Cassar’s 
conquest of Gaul had even greater importance than Pompey’s conquests in the East? 
31. Was Caesar justified in leading his army against Rome? 32. Had Pompey 
triumphed over Caesar, is it probable that the republic would have been restored? 
33. What contrasts can you draw between Caesar and Alexander? 34. Justify 
the aphorism, “In the midst of arms the laws are silent,” by the statements in this 
chapter. 35. How do you account for the failure of the republican institutions of 
Rom?? 



CHAPTER IX 


THE EARLY EMPIRE: THE WORLD UNDER ROMAN RULE,. 
31 B.C.~180 A.D.1 


66. Augustus, 31 B.C.-14 A.D. 

The period of two hundred and eleven years, between the ac- 
cession of Augustus and the death of Marcus Aurelius, is known 

as the Early Em- ^ , 

The Early 

pire. As we shall Empire, 3i 

now learn, it B-C.-iso 
. A.D. 

was a time of set- 
tled government and of inter- 
nal tranquillity. Except for a brief 
period of anarchy at the close of the 
reign of Nero, it was also a time of 
regular succession to the throne. 

Nearly all the emperors were vigorous 
and capable rulers. The peace and 
prosperity which they gave to the Ro- 
man world amply justify — if justifi- 
cation be needed — the change from 
republic to empire. 

Few persons have set their stamp 
more indelibly on the pages of history 
than Octavian, whom vre The new 
may now call by his more 
familiar name Augustus '^Majestic ’’)• 

Augustus was no military genius to 
dazzle the world with his achievements. He was a cool and 
passionless statesman who took advantage of a memorable 

1 Webster, Readings in Ancient chapter xix, *‘The Makers of Imperial 

Rome: Character Sketches by Suetonius’^; chapter xx, ;‘*Nero, a Roman Emperor/' 
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opportunity to remake the Roman state, and who succeeded in 
the attempt. Absolute power, which destroys weaker men, 
with Augustus brought out the nobler elements of character. 
From the successful leader of a party he became the wise and 
impartial ruler of an empire. 

Augustus had almost unlimited power. His position was 
that of a king, as supreme as Julius C^sar had ever been. 
The new Better, however, than Julius G^esar, Augustus 
government realized that an undisguised autocracy would only 
alienate public opinion and invite fresh plots and rebellions. 
Augustus intended to be the real master, but he would also be 
careful to conceal his authority under republican forms. The 
emperor was neither king, dictator, nor triumvir. He called 
himself a republican magistrate — Frinceps ^ — - the First 
Citizen” of the state. 

Augustus gave up the externals, only to keep the essentials, 
of royalty. He held the proconsular authority, which extended 
Powers en- frontier provinces and their legions. He 

joyed by held the tribunician authority, which made his 
Augustus person sacred. As perpetual tribune he could pre- 
side over the popular assemblies, manage the Senate and change 
its membership at pleasure, and veto the acts of almost any 
magistrate. In the provinces and at home in the capital city 
the emperor was supreme. 

Augustus ruled a vast realm. In it all the dreams of -world 
dominion which Alexander had cherished were more than real- 
The empire empire included nearly the entire circle 

under Augus- of the Mediterranean lands. On the west and 
south it found natural barriers in the Atlantic 


Ocean and the African desert. On the east the Euphrates 
River had formed, since the defeat of Crassus,^ the dividing 
line between Rome and Parthia. The northern frontier, be- 
yond which lay the Germanic barbarians, required, how-ever, 
additional conquests for its protection. 

The Danube River made an admirable boundary for much of 
the Roman territory between the Black Sea and the Rhine. 

1 Hence our word ‘^prince.” 2 See page 184.. 
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Augustus annexed the district south of the lower course of this 
river and formed it into the province of Moesia The Danube 
(modern Serbia and Bulgaria). The line of the boundary 
upper Danube was later secured by the creation of three new 
provinces on the northern slopes of the Alps.^ Henceforth the 
Balkan peninsula and Italy on the northeast, where the Alpine 
passes are low and comparatively easy, were shielded from 
attack. 

After the conquests of Julius Caesar in Gaul the Rhine had 
become the frontier between that country and Germany. 
Augustus repeatedly sent the legions into western The Rhine 
Germany on punitive expeditions to strike terror 
into its warlike tribes and to inspire respect for Roman power. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he ever intended to conquer 
Germany and to convert it into another province. His failure 
to do so meant that the Germans were not to be Romanized as 
were their neighbors, the Celts of Gaul. The Rhine continued 
to be the dividing-line between Roman civilization and Ger- 
manic barbarism. 

The clash of arms on the distant frontiers scarcely disturbed 
the serenity of the Roman world. Within the boundaries of the 
empire the Augustan Age was an age of peace TheAugus- 
and prosperity. The emperor, with unwearied de- 
votion, turned to the task of ruling wisely and well his vast 
dominions. He follow’ed the example of Julius Caesar in his 
insistence on just government of the provincials.^ In Italy 
he put down brigandage, repaired the public highways, and 
planted many colonies in unsettled districts. In Rome he es- 
tablished a regular police service, organized the supply of grain 
and water, and continued, on a larger scale than ever, the 
public games. So many were his buildings in the capital city 
that he could boast he had f^found Rome of brick and left it 
of marble,^’ ® Augustus was also very successful as a religious 
reformer. He restored numerous temples that had fallen into 

1 The provinces of Pannonia, Noricum, and Ra&tia. See the map facing page 
194. - 2 See page 187. 

3 For a description of ancient Rome see pages 292-296. 




decay, revived the ancient sacrifices, and celebrated with pomp 
and majesty the festivals that had been neglected. These 
reforms gave new vigor to the Roman state religion. 

Even during the lifetime of Augustus worship had been offered 
to him by the provincials. After his death the Senate gave him 
BeMcationof divine honofs and enrolled his name among the 
Augustus gods. Temples rose in every province to the dei- 
fied Augustus, and altars smoked with^ sacrifices to him. Em- 
peror worship spread rapidly over the ancient world and helped 
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to unite all classes in allegiance to the new government. It pro- 
vided a universal religion for a universal empire. Yet just at 
the time when this new cult was taking root, and in the midst 
of the happy reign of Augustus, there was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea the Christ whose religion was to overcome the worship 
of the emperors and with it ail other faiths of pagan antiquity.^ 

67. The Successors of Augustus, 14-*96 A.D. 

For more than half a century following the death of Augustus 
his place was filled by emperors who, either by descent or adop- 
tion, claimed kinship with himself and the mighty 
Julius. They are known as the Julian and Clau- ciaudian 
dian Caesars.^ Though none of these four princes 
had the political ability of Augustus, two of 
them (Tiberius and Claudius) were excellent rulers, who ably 
maintained the standards set by that great emperor. The other 
two (Caligula and Nero) were vicious tyrants, the recital of whose 
follies and crimes occupies much space in the works of ancient 
historians. Their doings and misdoings fortunately exerted lit- 
tle influence outside the circle of the imperial court and the capi- 
tal city. Rome itself might be disturbed by conspiracy and 
bloodshed, but Italy and the provinces kept their prosperity. 

The reign of Claudius was marked by the beginning of the 
extension of the empire over Britain. For nearly a hundred 
years after Ctesar’s expeditions no further attempt conquest of 
had been made to annex that island. But its Britain be- 
nearness to Gaul, already thoroughly Romanized, 4S A,B. 
brought the country within the sphere of Roman influence. 
The thorough conquest of Britain proved to be no easy task. 
It was not until the close of the first century that the island, as 
far north as the Scottish Highlands, was brought under Roman 
sway. The province of Britannia remained a part of the empire 
for more than three hundred years, 

^ Jesus was born probablj’- in 4 B.C., tbe last year of the reign of Herod, whom the 
triumvirs, Antony and Octavian, had placed on the throne of Judea in 37 b.c. 

2 A Roman emperor was generally called ‘^Csesar” by the provincials. See, 
for example, Matthew, xxii, 17-21, or xxv, 10-12. This title survives in the 
German A'a/jer and perhaps in the Russian T^ar, or Caor. 
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During Nero’s reign half of Rome was laid in ashes by a great 
fire, which raged for a week. But a new Rome speedily 
Burning of arose. It was a much finer city than the old, with 

Rome, 64 wide, Straight streets instead of narrow alleys, 

and with houses of good stone in place of wooden 
hovels. Except for the loss of the temples and public buildings, 
the fire was a blessing in disguise. 
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Plan of Jerusalem and its Environs 

After the death of Nero the dynasty that traced its descent 
from Julius and Augustus became extinct. There was no one 
Flavian could legally claim the vacant throne. The 

Cffisars, Senate, which in theory had the appointment of a 
69”96 A.I), successor, was^too weak to exercise its powers. The 
imperial guard and the legions on the frontiers placed their own 
candidates in the field. The Roman world fell into anarchy, 
and Italy became once more the seat of civil war. The throne 


seven-branched golden candlestick. 
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was finally seized by the able general, Flavius Vespasianus, 
supported by the armies of the East. He and his two sons, 
Titus and Domitian, are called the Flavian Caesars. 



During the reign of Vespasian a revolt of the Jews was 
crushed, and Jerusalem was captured by Titus, Vespasian’s 
son. It is said, doubtless with exaggeration, that capture of 
one million Jews perished in the siege, the most Jerusalem, 
awful that history records. The Holy City, to- 
gather with the Temple, was destroyed, and a Roman camp was 
pitched upon the spot. We may still see in Rome the splendid 
arch that commemorates this tragic event.^ 

The reign of Titus is chiefly memorable for the destruction of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, two cities on the bay of Naples. 
After long inactivity the volcano of Vesuvius sud- Eruption of 

denly belched forth torrents of liquid lava and Vesuvius, 

79 A D 

mud, followed’ by a rain of ashes. Pompeii was 
coi’-ered to a depth of about fifteen feet by the falling cinders. 
Herculaneum was overwhelmed* in a sea of sulphurous mud 
and lava to a depth of eighty feet in many places. The cities 

1 In 13 1 A.D., during the reign of the emperor Hadrian, the Jews once more 
broke out in revolt. Jerusalem, which had risen from its ruins, was again destroyed 
by the Romans, and the plow was passed over the foundations of the Temple. 
From Roman times to the present the Jews have been a people without a country. 
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were completely entombed, and in time even their location was 
forgotten. Modern excavations have disclosed a large part of 
Pompeii, with its streets, shops, baths, temples, and theaters. 
The visitor there gains a vivid impression of Roman life during 
the first century of our era.^ 

68. The “Good Emperors,” 96-180 A.D. 

The five rulers — Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
Marcus Aurelius — whose reigns cover the greater part of the 

second century, are 
Antonine sometimes called 
Cffisars Antonine Cae- 

sars, because two of them bore 
the name Antoninus. They 
are better known as the “Good 
Emperors,” a title which well 
describes them. Under their 
just and beneficent government 
the empire reached its greatest 
prosperity. 

The emperor Trajan rivaled 
Julius Caesar in military ability 
Trajan the and enlarged the 

conqueror Roman world to 

the widest limits it was ever to 
attain. His first conquests were in Europe and resulted in 
the annexation of Dacia, an extensive territory north of the 
Danube. Thousands of colonists settled in Dacia and spread 
everywhere the language and arts of Rome. Its modern name 
(Rumania) bears witness to Romeos abiding influence there. 
Trajan’s campaigns in Asia had less importance, though in ap- 
pearance they were more splendid. He drove the Parthians 
from Armenia and conquered the Tigris-Euphrates valley. To 
hold in subjection such distant regions only increased the diffi- 
culty of guarding the frontiers. Trajan’s successor, Hadrian, at 
once abandoned them. 

1 See Bulwer-Lytton’s novel, The Last Days of Pompeii. 
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Vatican Museum, Rome 

A remarkably fine example of Roman 
portrait statuary. 
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Hadrian distinguished himself as an administrator. He may 
be compared with Augustus in his love of peace and in his care 
for the interests of the Hadrian the 
provincials. Hadrian administrator 

made two long journeys throughout 
the Roman world. On the frontiers 
he built fortresses and walls; in 
the provinces he raised baths, 
aqueducts, theaters, and temples. 

Scarcely a city throughout the em- 
pire lacked some monument to his 
generosity. Hadrian left behind 
him the memory of a prince whose 
life was devoted to the public 
welfare — the first servant of the 
state. 

The last of the ‘‘Good Em- 
perors/ ' Marcus A u r e 1 i u s, w a s a 

thinker and a student, 

, , . ■ , . , Marcus Au- 

but he enjoyed littie relius, the 

opportunity for medi- pi^iiosopher 
tation. His reign was 
filled with an almost uninterrupted 
series of campaigns against the Par- 
thians on the Euphrates and the 
Germans on the Danube and the 
Rhine. These war's revealed 
the weakness of the frontiers and 
rapidly growing strength of the bar- 
barians. After the death of Mar- 
cus Aurelius the empire entered on 
its downward course. But before 
passing to this period of our study, we may take a survey of 
the world under Roman rule, during the two centuries between 
Augustus and Marcus Aurelius. 



CoLuam OF Trajan 

A bronze statue of Trajan, for- 
merly occupying the top of the monu- 
ment, has been replaced by a figure of 
St. Peter. The column is decorated 
with a continuous spiral relief repre- 
senting scenes from the Dacian War. 
About twenty-five hundred separate 
designs are included in this remark- 
able collection. 
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69. The Provinces of the Roman Empire 

The Roman Empire, at its widest extent in the second cen- 
tury, included forty-three provinces. They were protected 
The standing against Germans, Parthians, and other foes by 
army twenty-five legions, numbering, with the auxiliary 

forces, about three hundred thousand men. This standing army 



The Pantheon 


The original building was the work of Agrippa, a minister of Augustus. The 
temple was reconstructed by Hadrian, who left the Greek portico unchanged but 
added the rotunda and the dome. This great dome, the largest in the world, is 
made of solid concrete. During the Middle Ages the Pantheon was converted 
into a church. It is now the burial place of the kings of Italy, 

was one of Romeos most important agencies for the spread of 
her civilization over barbarian lands. Its membership was 
drawn largely from the border provinces, often from the very 
countries where the soldiers’ camps were fixed. Though the 
army became less and less Roman in blood, it always kept in 
character and spirit the best traditions of Rome. The long 
intervals of peace were not passed by the soldiers in idleness. 
They built the great highways that penetrated every region of 
the empire, spanned the streams with bridges, raised dikes and 
aqueducts, and taught the border races the arts of civilization. 
It was due, finally, to the labors of the legionaries, that the most 
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exposed parts of the frontiers were provided with an extensive 
system of walls and ramparts. 

The Roman system of roads received its great extension dur- 
ing the imperial age. The principal trunk lines began at the 
gates of Rome and radiated thence to every prov- The Roman 
ince. Along these highways sped the couriers of 
the Caesars, carrying dispatches and making, by means of relays 



The Tomb of Hadrian 


The building was formerly topped by another of smaller size which bore a statue of 
the emperor. In medieval times this stately tomb was converted into a castle. It is now used 
as a museum. The bridge across the Tiber was built by Hadrian. 

of horses, as much as one hundred and fifty miles a day. The 
roads resounded to the tramp of the legionaries passing to their 
stations on the distant frontier. Travelers by foot, horseback, 
or litter journeyed on them from land to land, employing maps 
which described routes and distances. Traders used them for 
the transport of merchandise. Roman roads, in short, were 
the railways of antiquity.^ 

In her roads and fortifications, in the living rampart of her 
legions, Rome long found security. Except for the The pax 
districts conquered by Trajan but abandoned by 
Hadrian,^ the empire during this period did not lose a province. 

1 See the map on page 205 for the system of Roman roads in Britain. 

2 See page 200. 
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For more than two hundred years, throughout an area as large 
as the United States, the civilized world rested under what an 
ancient writer calls ‘The immense majesty of the Roman 
peace.” ^ 

The grant of Roman citizenship to all Italians after the Social 



War ^ only increased 

Extension for a time 
of Roman the con- 

citizenship 

tween Italy and the 
provinces. But even 
before the fall of the 
republic Caesar’s legis“ 
latioii had begun the 
work of uniting the 
Roman and the pro- 
vincial.® More and 
more the emperors fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. 
The extension of Ro- 
man citizenship was a 
gradual process cover- 
ing two centuries. It 
was left for the em- 


Marcus Aurelius in His Triumphal Car 

Palace of the Conservatori, Rome 
A panel from an arch erected by the emperor. 


peror Caracalla, early 
in the third centur}^, 
to take the final step. 


In 212 A.D. he issued an edict which bestowed citizen- 


ship on all freeborn inhabitants of the empire. This famous 
edict completed the work, begun so many centuries before, of 
Romanizing the ancient world. 

The grant of citizenship, though it increased the burden 
Privileges of taxation, brought no slight advantage to 
Romaii those wlio possessed it. A Roman citizen could 
citizens be maltreated with impunity or punished with- 

out a legal trial before Roman courts. If accused in a capital 

1 Pliny, Natural History, jxviij i, ^ p^gg lyg. s Sgg page 187. 
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case, he could always protect himself against an unjust decision 
by an ‘^appeal to Gsesar”; that is, to the emperor at Rome, 
St. Paul did this on one occasion when on trial for his life.^ 



The wall extended between the Tyne and the Solway, a distance of seventy miles. It 
was built of concrete, faced with square blocks. The height is nearly twenty feet; the thick- 
ness, about eight feet. Along the- wall were numerous towers and gates, and a little to the 
north of it stretched an earthen rampart protected by a deep ditch. A broad road, lined with 
seventeen military camps, ran between the two fortifications. 


Wherever he lived, a Roman citizen enjoyed, both for his person 
and his property, the protection of Roman law. 

70. The Roman Law and the Latin Language 

The Romans^ were the most legal-minded people of antiquity. 
It was their mission to give laws to the world. Almost at the 
Improve- beginning of the republic they framed the code of 
meat of the Twelve Tables,^ which long remained the basis 
Roman law their jurisprudence. This code, however, was 
so harsh, technical, and brief that it could not meet the needs 
of a progressive state. The Romans gradually improved their 
legal system, especially after they began to rule over conquered 
nations. The disputes which arose between citizens and sub- 
jects were decided by the prastors or provincial governors in 
accordance with what seemed to them to be principles of 
justice and equity. These principles gradually found a place in 


1 See ActSf xxv, 9-12. 


2 See page 151. 
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Roman law, together with many rules and observances of for- 
eign peoples. Roman law in this way tended to take over and 
absorb all that was best in ancient jurisprudence. 

Thus, as the extension of the citizenship carried the principles 
and practice of Roman law to every quarter of the empire, the 
spirit of that law underwent an entire change. Character of 
It became exact, impartial, liberal, humane. It 
limited the use of torture to force confession from persons 
accused of crime. It protected the child against a father’s 
tyranny. It provided that a master who killed a slave should 
be punished as a murderer, and even taught that all men are 
originally free by the law of nature and therefore that slavery is 
contrary to natural right. Justice it defined as ‘^the steady 
and abiding purpose to give every man that which is his own.” ^ 
Roman law, which began as the rude code of a primitive people, 
ended as the most refined and admirable system of jurisprudence 
ever framed by man. This law, as we shall see later, has passed 
from ancient Rome to modern Europe.^ 

The conquest by Latin of the languages of the world is almost 
as interesting and important a story as the conquest by Rome 
of the nations of the world. At the beginning of Latin in 
Roman history Latin was the speech of only the 
people of Latium. Beyond the limits of Latium Latin came 
into contact with the many different languages spoken in early 
Italy. Some of them, such as Greek and Etruscan, soon dis- 
appeared from Italy after Roman expansion, but those used by 
native Italian peoples showed more power of resistance. It was 
not until the last century b.c. that Latin wras thoroughly estab- 
lished in the central and southern parts of the peninsula. After 
the Social War the Italian peoples became citizens of Rome, 
and with Roman citizenship went the use of the Latin tongue. 

The Romans carried their language to the barbarian peoples 
of the West, as they had carried it to Italy. Their Latiu m the 
missionaries were colonists, merchants, soldiers, western 
and public officials. The Latin spoken by them 
was eagerly taken up by the rude, unlettered natives, who tried 

1 bk. i, tit. 1 2 See page 331. 
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to make themselves as Roman as possible in dress, customs, 
and speech. This provincial Latin was not simply the language 
of the upper classes; the common people themselves used it 
freely, as we know from thousands of inscriptions foimd in 
western and central Europe. In the countries which now make 
up Spain, France, Switzerland, southern Austria, England, and 
North Africa, the old national tongues were abandoned for the 
Latin of Rome. 

The decline of the Roman Empire did not bring about the 
downfall of the Latin language in the West. It became the 
Romance basis of the so-called Romance languages — 
languages French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Ru- 
manian — which arose in the Middle Ages out of the spoken 
Latin of the common people. Even our English language, 
which comes to us from the speech of the Germanic invaders 
of Britain, contains so many words of Latin origin that we can 
scarcely utter a sentence without using some of them. The 
rule of Rome has passed away; the language of Rome still 
remains to enrich the intellectual life of mankind. 

71. The Municipalities of the Roman Empire 

The world under Roman rule was a world of cities. Some 
had earlier been native settlements, such as those in Gaul 
Prevalence of before the Roman conquest. Others w’-ere the 
city life splendid Hellenistic cities in the East.^ Many 
more were of Roman origin, arising from the colonies and 
fortified camps in w^hich citizens and soldiers had settled.- 
Where Rome did not find cities, she created them. 

Not only were the cities numerous, but many of them, even 
when judged by modern standards, reached great size. Rome 
Some impor- was the largest, her population being estimated at 
tant cities ^^e to two millions. Alexandria came next 

with more than half a million people. Syracuse was the third 
metropolis of the empire. Italy contained such important towns 

1 See page 127. 

2 Several English cities, such as Lancaster, Leicester, Manchester, and Chester, 
betray in their names their origin in the Roman casira, or camp. 
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as Verona, Milan, and Ravenna. In Gaul were Marseilles, 
Nimes, Bordeaux, Lyons — all cities with a continuous existence 
to the present day. In Britain York and London were seats 
of commerce, Chester and Lincoln were military colonies, and 
Bath was celebrated then, as now, for its medicinal waters. 
Carthage and Corinth had risen in new splendor from their ashes. 
Athens was still the home of Greek art and Greek culture. 








Roman Baths, at Bath, England 


Bath, the ancient Aquse Snlis, was famous in Roman times for its hot springs. Here 
are very interesting remains, including a large pool, eighty-three by forty feet in size, and 
lined at the bottom with the Roman lead, besides smaller bathing chambers and portions of 
the ancient pipes and conduits. The building and statues are modern restorations. 

Asia included such ancient and important centers as Pergamum, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Rhodes, and Antioch. The student who 
reads in his New Testament the Acts of the Apostles will get a 
vivid impression of some of these great capitals. 

Every municipality was a Rome in miniature. It had its 
forum and senate-house, its temples, theaters, and baths, its 
circus for racing, and its amphitheater for gladia- Appearance 
torial combats. Most of the municipalities enjoyed 
an abundant supply of water, and some had good sewer systems. 
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The larger towns had well-paved, though narrow, streets. 
Pompeii, a small place of scarcely thirty thousand inhabitants, 
still exists to give us an idea of the appearance of one of these 
ancient cities. And what we find at Pompeii was repeated on a 
more splendid scale in hundreds of places from the Danube to 
the Nile, from Britain to Arabia. 

The municipalities of Roman origin copied the government 
of Rome itself.^ Each city had a council, or senate, and a popii- 
City govern- lar assembly which chose the magistrates. These 
ment officials were generally rich men; they received no 

salary, and in fact had to pay a large sum on entering office. 
Local politics excited the keenest interest. Many of the inscrip- 
tions found on the walls of Pompeii are election placards recom- 
mending particular candidates for office. Women sometimes took 
part in political contests. Distributions of grain, oil, and money 
were made to needy citizens, in imitation of the bad Roman prac- 
tice. There were public banquets, imposing festivals, wild-beast 
hunts, and bloody contests of gladiators, like those at Rome. 

The busy, throbbing life in these countless centers of the 
Roman world has long since been stilled. The cities themselves, 
Survival of the i^2.ny instances, have utterly disappeared. Yet 
Roman munic- the forms of municipal government, together with 
ipai system Roman idea of a free, self-governing city, never 
wholly died out. Some of the most important cities -which flour- 
ished in southern and western Europe during the later Middle 
Ages preserved clear traces of their ancient Roman origin. 

72. Economic and Social Conditions in the First and 
Second Centuries 

The first two centuries of our era formed the golden age of 
Roman commerce. The emperors fostered it in many ways. 
Promotion of Augustus and his successors kept the Mediterra- 
commerce free from pirates, built lighthouses and im- 

proved harbors, policed the highways, and made travel by land 
both speedy and safe. An imperial currency ^ replaced the vari- 

1 See page 149. 

2 For illustrations of Roman coins see the plate facing page 134. 
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Oils national coinages with their limited circulation. The vexa- 
tious import and export duties, levied by different countries and 
cities on foreign produce, were swept away. Free trade flour- 
ished between the cities and provinces of the Roman world, 
Roman commerce followed, in general, the routes which 
Phoenicians had dis- 
covered Principal 
centu- trade routes 

ries before. After 
the annexation of 
Gaul the rivers of 
that country became 
channels of trade 
between western 
Europe and Italy. 

The conquest of the 
districts north and 
south of the Danube 
opened up an im- 
portant route be- 
tween central Europe 
and the Mediterra- 
nean. Imports from 
the far eastern coun- 
tries came by cara- 
van through Asia to 



A Roman Freight Ship 


The ship lies beside the wharf at Ostia. In the after- 
part of the vessel is a cabin with two windows. Notice the 
figure of Victory on the top of the single mast and the deco- 
ration of the mainsail with the wolf and twins. The ship 
is steered by a pair of huge paddles. 

ports on the Black 

Sea. The water routes led by way of the Persian Gulf to the 
great Syrian cities of Antioch and Palmyra and, by way of the 
Red Sea, to Alexandria on the Nile. From these thriving com- 
mercial centers products were shipped to every region of the 
empire.^ 

The importation and disposal of foreign goods at Rome fur- 
nished employment for many thousands of traders. Local trading 
There were great wholesale merchants whose ware- Rome 
houses stored grain and all kinds of merchandise. There were 

1 See the map on page 48. 
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The guilds 


also many retail shopkeepers. They might be sometimes the 
slaves or freedmen of a wealthy noble who preferred to keep 
in the background. Sometimes they were men of free birth. 
The feeling that petty trade was unworthy of a citizen, though 
strong in republican days, tended to disappear under the empire. 

The slaves at Rome, like those at Athens,^ carried on many 
industrial tasks. We must not imagine, however,, that all the 
Free laborers manual labor of the city was performed by boiid- 
at Rome number of slaves even tended to de- 

cline, when there were no more border wars to yield captives 
for the slave markets. The growing .custom of emancipation 
worked in the same direction. We find in this period a large 
body of free laborers, not only in the capital city, but in all 
parts of the empire. 

The workmen engaged in a particular calling frequently 
formed clubs, or guilds.^ There were guilds of weavers, shoe- 
makers, jewelers, painters, musicians, and even of 
gladiators. These associations were not organized 
for. the purpose of securing higher wages and shorter hours by 
strikes or threat of strikes. They seem to have existed chiefly 
for social and religious purposes. Each guild had its clubhouse 
for official meetings and banquets. Each guild had its special 
deity, such as Vesta, the fire goddess, for bakers, and Bacchus, 
the wine god, for innkeepers. Every year the guildsmen held a 
festival, in honor of their patron, and marched through the 
streets with banners and the emblems of their trade. Nearly 
all the guilds had as one main object the provision of a proper 
funeral and tomb for deceased members. The humble laborer 
found some consolation in the thought that he belonged to a 
club of friends and fellow workers, who after death would give 
him decent burial and keep his memory green. 

Free workingmen throughout the Roman world appear to 
life of the reasonably happy lives. They were not 

working driven or enslaved by their employers or forced to 

classes labor for long hours in grimy, unwholesome fac- 

tories. Slums existed, but no sweatshops. If wages were low, 

1 See page 107. ® Latin coZ/egia, whence our ‘‘college.” 
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so also was the cost of living. Wine, oil, and wheat flour were 
cheap. The mild climate made heavy clothing unnecessary 
and permitted an outdoor life. The public baths — great club- 
houses — stood open to every one who could pay a trifling 
fee.^ Numerous holidays, celebrated with games and shows, 
brightened existence. On the whole we may conclude that 



Wall painting, Pompeii 

working people at Rome and in the provinces enjoyed greater 
comfort during this period than had ever been their lot in 
previous ages. 

It was an age of millionaires. There had been rich men, such 

as Crassus,^ during the last century of the republic; their 

numbers increased and their fortunes rose during „ 

, « . , . M 1 Great fortunes 

the first century of the empire. The philosopher 

Seneca, a tutor of Nero, is said to have made twelve million 
dollars within four years by the emperor’s favor. Narcissus, 
the secretary of Claudius, made sixteen million dollars — the 
largest Roman fortune on record. This sum must be multi- 
plied four or five times to find its modern equivalent, since in 
antiquity interest rates were higher and the purchasing power 
of money was greater than to-day. Such private fortunes are 
surpassed only by those of the present age. 

The heaping-up of riches in the hands of a few brought its 

See pages 263 and 285. 2 See page 183. 
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natural consequence in luxury and extravagance. The palaces 
Luxury and of the wealthy, with their gardens, baths, picture 
extravagance galleries, and other features, were costly to build 
and costly to keep up. The money not lavished by a noble on 
his town house could be easily sunk on his villas in the country. 
All Italy, from the bay of Naples to the foot of the Alps, was 
dotted with elegant residences, having flower gardens, game 
preserves, fishponds, and artificial lakes. Much senseless waste 
occurred at banquets and entertainments. Vast sums 'were 
spent on vessels of gold and silver, jewelry, clothing, and house 
furnishings. Even funerajs and tombs required heavy outlays. 
A capitalist of imperial Rome could get rid of a fortune in sel- 
fish indulgences almost as readily as any modern millionaire 
not blessed with a refined taste or with public spirit. 

Some of the customs of the time appear especially shocking. 
The brutal gladiatorial games ^ were a passion with every one, 
Some social from the emperor to his lowest subject. Infanti- 
cide was a general practice. Marriage grew to be 
a mere civil contract, easily made and easily broken. Common 
as divorce had become, the married state was regarded as un- 
desirable. Augustus vainly made laws to encourage matri- 
mony and discourage celibacy. Suicide, especially among the 
upper classes, was astonishingly frequent. No one questioned 
another’s right to leave this life at pleasure. The decline of 
the earlier paganism left many men without a deep religious 
faith to combat the growing doubt and worldliness of the age. 

Yet this dark picture needs correction at many points. It 
may be questioned whether the vice, luxury, and wickedness 
Brighter as- ancient Rome, Antioch, or Alexandria much ex- 
pects of Ro- ceeded what our great modern capitals can show% 
man society period, moreover, many remarkable 

improvements took place in social life and manners. There w’^as 
an increasing kindliness and charity. The weak and the infirm 
w^ere better treated. The education of the poor was encouraged 
by the founding of free schools. Wealthy citizens of the various 
towns lavished their fortunes on such public works as baths, 

^ See page 267. 
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aqueductSj and temples, for the benefit of all classes. Even the 
slaves were much better treated. Imperial laws aimed to 
check the abuses of cruelty, overwork, and neglect, and 
philosophers recommended to masters the exercise of gentle- 
ness and mercy toward slaves. In fact, the first and second 
centuries of our era were marked by a great growth of the 
humanitarian spirit. 

73. The Gr® co-Roman World 

Just as the conquests of Alexander, by uniting the Orient to 
Greece, produced a Grasco-Oriental civilization, so The new cos- 
now the expansion of Rome over the Mediterranean inopoiitamsm 
formed another world-wide culture, in which both Greek and 



A Roman Temple 


The best preserved of Roman temples. Located at Nlmes in southern France, where it 
is known as La Maison Carree (“ the square house”)* The structure is now used as a museum 
of antiquities. 

Roman elements met and mingled. A new sense of cosmopoli- 
tanism arose in place of the old civic or national patriotism. 

This cosmopolitan feeling was the outcome of those unifying 
and civilizing forces which the imperial system set Unifying and ‘ 
at work. The extension of Roman citizenship civilizing 
broke down the old distinction between the citi- 
zens and the subjects of Rome, The development of Roman 
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law carried its principles of justice and equity to the remotest 
regions. The spread of the Latin language provided the west- 
ern half of the empire with a speech as universal there as Greek 
was in the East. Trade and travel united the provinces with 
one another and with Rome. The worship of the Caesars 
dimmed the luster of all local worships and kept constantly 



The Amphitheater at Arles 

The amphitheater at Arles in southern France was used during the Mid- 
dle Ages as a fortress, then as a prison, and finally became the resort of crimi- 
nals and paupers. The illustration shows it before the removal of the 
buildings, about 1830 a.d. Bullfights still continue in the arena, where, in 
Roman times, animal-baitings and gladiatorial games took place. 

before men^s minds the idea of Rome and of her mighty emper- 
ors. Last, but not least important, was the fusion of alien 
peoples through intermarriage with Roman soldiers and colo- 
nists. ‘‘How many settlements,” exclaims the philosopher 
Seneca, “have been planted in every pro vince ! Wherever the 
Roman conquers, there he dwells.” ^ 

The best evidence of Rome’s imperial rule is found in the 
monuments she raised in every quarter of the j^onuments 
■ancient world. Some of the grandest ruins of an- of Roman 
tiquity are not in the capital city itself, or even 
in Italy, but in Spain, France, England, Greece, Switzerland, 

1 Seneca, Minor Dialogues, xi, 7. 
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Asia Minor, Syria, and North Africa. Among these are Ha- 
drian’s Wall in Britain, the splendid aqueduct known as the 
Pont du Gard near Ninies in southern France, the beautiful 
temple called La Maison Carree in the same city, the Olym- 
pieum at Athens, and the temple of the Sun at Baalbec in Syria. 
Thus the lonely hilltops, the desolate desert sands, the moun- 
tain fastnesses of three continents bear witness even now to 
the widespreading sway of Rome. 



A Megalith at Baalbec 


A block of stone, 68 feet long, 10 feet high, and weighing about 1500 tons. It is still 
attached to its bed in the quarry, not far from the ruins of Baalbec in Syria. The temples of 
Baalbec, seen in the distance, were built by the Romans in the third century a.d. The majestic 
temple of the Sun contains three megaliths almost as huge as the one represented in the illus- 
tration. They are the largest blocks known to have been used in any structure. For a long 
time they were supposed to be relics of giant builders. 

The civilized world took on the stamp and impress of Rome. 
The East, indeed, remained Greek in language and feeling, but 
even there Roman law and government prevailed, Romanization 
Roman roads traced their unerring course, and of East and 
Roman architects erected majestic monuments. 

The West became completely Roman. North Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, distant Dacia, and Britain were the seats of populous 
cities, where the Latin language was spoken and Roman cus- 
toms were followed. From them came the emperors. They 
furnished some of the most eminent men of letters. Their 
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schools of grammar and rhetoric attracted students from Rome 
itself. Thus unconsciously, but none the less surely, local 
habits and manners, national religions and tongues, provincial 
institutions and ways of thinking disappeared from the ancient 
world. 

Studies 

I, On an outline map indicate the additions to Roman territory: during the reign 
of Augustus, 31 B.c -14 A.D.; during the period i4”i8o a.d. 2. On an outline 
map indicate ten important cities of the Roman Empire. 3. Connect the proper 
events with the following dates; 79 a.d.; 180 A.D.; and 14 a.d. • 4. Whom do you 
consider the greater man, Julius Caesar or Augustus? Give reasons for your 
answer. 5. Compare the Augustan Age at Rome with the Age of Pericles at Athens. 
6. What is the Monumentum Ancyranum and its historic importance (illustration, 
page 196)? 7. How did the worship of the Caesars connect itself with ancestor 
worship? 8. In the reign of w’hat Roman emperor was Jesus born? In whose 
reign was he crucified? 9. How did the ^^year of anarchy ’’ after Nero’s death 
exhibit a weakness in the imperial system? 10. Plow many provinces existed 
under Trajan? ii. What modem countries are included within the limits of 
the Roman Empire in the age of Trajan? 12. Compare the extent of the 
Roman Empire under Trajan with {a) the empire of Alexander; and ( 5 ) the 
empire of Darius. 13. Give the Roman names of Spain, Italy, Gaul, Germany, 
Britain, Scotland, and Ireland. 14. Contrast the Roman armies under the empire 
with the standing armies of modern Europe. 15. Trace on the map, page 205, 
the Roman roads in Britain. 16. ‘‘To the Roman city the empire was political 
death; to the provinces it was the beginning of new life.” Comment on this state- 
ment. 17. Why .should Rome have made a greater success of her imperial policy 
than either Athens or Sparta? iS. Compare Roman liberality in extending the 
franchise with the similar policy displayed by the United States. 19. Compare the 
freedom of trade between the provinces of the Roman Empire with that between 
the states of the American. Union. 20. On the map, page 48, trace the trade route, 
during imperial times. 21. Compare as civilizing forces the Roman and the Per- 
sian empires. 22. \ATiat was the Pax, Romam? What is the Pax Britamiica? 
23. Compare the Romanization of the ancient world with that process of Ameri- 
canization which is going on in the United States to-day. 24. Explain this state- 
ment: “The Roman Empire is the lake in which all the streams of ancient history 
lose themselves and which all the streams of modern history flow out of.” 
25. “Republican Rome had little to do, either by precept or example, with the mod- 
ern life of Europe, Imperial Rome everything.” Can you justify this statement? 
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THE LATER EMPIRE: CHRISTIAI^ITY IN THE ROMAN 
WORLD, 180-396 A.D. 

74. The ‘‘Soldier Emperors,’’ 180-284 A.D, 

The period called the Later Empire covers the two hundred 
and fifteen years from the accession of Commodus to the final 
division of the Roman world at the death of xhe Later 
Theodosius. It formed, in general, a period of Empire, iso- 
decline. The very existence of the empire was 
threatened, both from within and from without. The armies 
on the frontiers often set up their favorite leaders as contestants 
for the throne, thus provoking civil war. Ambitious governors 
of distant provinces sometimes revolted against a weak or 
unpopular emperor and tried to establish independent states. 
The Germans took advantage of the unsettled condition of 
affairs to make constant inroads. About the middle of the 
third century it became necessary to surrender to them the 
great province of Dacia, which Trajan had wond A serious 
danger also appeared in the distant East. Here the Persians, 
having overcome the Parthians,^ endeavored to recover from 
Roman hands the Asiatic provinces which had once belonged 
to the old Persian realm. Though the Persians failed to make 
any permanent conquest of Roman territory, their constant at- 
tacks weakened the empire at the very time when the northern 
barbarians had again become a menace. 

The rulers who occupied the throne during the first half of 
this troubled period are commonly known as the '^Soldier 
Emperors,’^ because so many of them owed their “imperial 
position to the swords of the legionaries. Em- Phantoms” 
peror after emperor followed in quick succession, to enjoy a 
brief reign and then to perish in . some sudden insurrection. 

1 See page 200.. 2 See pages 184, 194. 
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Within a single year (237-238 a.d.) six rulers were chosen, wor- 
shiped, and then murdered by their troops. “You little know,” 
said one of these imperial phantoms, “what a poor thing it is 
to be an emperor.” ^ 

The close of the third century thus found the empire engaged 
in a struggle for existence. No part of the Roman world had 
PoHtical situ- escaped the ravages of war. The fortification of 
ation in284: the capital city by the emperor Aurelian was 
itself a testimony to the altered condition of affairs. 


The situation was desperate, yet not hopeless. Under an able 



The Wall of Rome 


Constructed by Aurelian and rebuilt by Honorius. The material is concrete faced with 
brick; thickness, 13 feet; greatest height, 58 feet. This is still the wall of the modern city, 
although at present no effort is made to keep it in repair. 

ruler, such as Aurelian, Rome proved to be still strong enough 
to repel her foes. It was the work of the even more capable 
Diocletian to establish the empire on so solid a foundation that 
it endured with almost undiminished strength for another 
hundred years. 

75. The “Absolute Emperors,” 284-395 A.D. 

Diocletian, whose reign is one of the most illustrious in Roman 
history, entered the army as a common soldier, rose to high 

1 Vopisais, Saturninus, lo. 
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command, and fought his way to the throne. A strong, am- 
bitious man, Diocletian resolutely set himself to of Bio- 
the task of remaking the Roman government. His cietian, 284 - 
success in this undertaking entitles him to rank, as 
a statesman and administrator, with Augustus. 

The reforms of Diocletian w^ere meant to remedy those weak- 
nesses in the imperial system’ disclosed by the disasters of the 
preceding century. In the first place, experience Weaknesses 
showed that the empire was unwieldy. There were in the im- 
the distant frontiers on the Rhine, Danube, and system 

Euphrates to be guarded; there were all the provinces to be 
governed. A single ruler, however able and energetic, had more 
than he could do. In the second place, the succession to the 
imperial throne was uncertain. Now an emperor named his 
successor, now the Senate elected him, and now the swords of 
the legionaries raised him to the purple. Such an unsettled 
state of affairs constantly invited those struggles between rival 
pretenders which had so nearly brought the empire to de- 
struction. 

Diocletian began his reforms by adopting a scheme for ^^part- 
nership emperors.^’ He shared the Roman world with a trusted 
lieutenant named Maximian. Each was to be an Diocletian’s 
Augustus, with all the honors of an emperor. 

Diocletian ruled the East; Maximian ruled the West. Further 
partnership soon seemed advisable, and so each Augustus chose 
a younger associate, or Ccesar, to aid him in the government and 
at his death or abdication to become his heir. Diocletian also 
remodeled the provincial system. The entire empire, including 
Italy, -was divided into more than one hundred provinces. 
They were grouped into thirteen dioceses and these, in turn, 
into four prefectures^ This reform much lessened the author- 
ity of the pjovincial governor, who now ruled over a small 
district and had to obey the vicar of Ms diocese. 

The emperors, from Diocletian onward, were autocrats. 

i The number and arrangement of these divisions varied somewhat during the 
fourth century. See the map, between pages 222-223, for the system as it existed 
about 395 a . d . 
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They bore the proud title of Dominus ('%ord'0- They were 
The new ab- treated as gods. Everything that touched their 
solutism persons was sacred. They wore a diadem of pearls 
and gorgeous robes of silk and gold, like those of Asiatic mon- 
archs. They filled their palaces with a crowd of fawning, flat- 
tering nobles, and busied themselves with an endless round of 
stately and impressive ceremonials. Hitherto a Roman em- 
peror had been an imperator^ the head of an army. Now he 
became a king, to be greeted, not with the old military salute, 
but with the bent knee and the prostrate form of adoration. 
Such pomps and vanities, which former Romans would have 
thought degrading, helped to inspire reverence among the 
servile subjects of a later age. If it was the aim of Augustus to 
disguise, it was the aim of Diocletian to display, the tin- 
sounded power of a Roman emperor. 

There can be little doubt that Diocletian’s reforms helped to 

prolong the existence of the empire. In one respect, however, 

Constantine must be pronounced a failure. They did not 

sole emperor, end the disputes about the succession. Only two 
324—337 AD • 

years after the abdication of Diocletian there were 

six rival pretenders for the title of Augustus. Their dreary 

struggles continued, until at length two emperors were left — 

Constantine in the West, Licinius in .the East. After a few 

years of joint rule another civil war made Constantine supreme. 

The Roman world again had a single master. 

Constantine was an able general and a wise statesman. Two 
events of lasting importance have made his reign memorable. 
Reign of Con- It was Constantine wlio recognized Christianity 
stantme religions of the empire and thus 

paved the way for the triumph of that faith over the ancient 
paganism. His work in this connection will be discussed pres- 
ently. It was Constantine, also, who established a new capital 
for the Roman world at Byzantium^ on the Bosporus. He 
christened it “New Rome,” but it soon took the emperor’s 
name as Constantinople, the “City of Constantine,” ® 




1 See page i86. 

2 See page 88. 


® See the map, page 340. 
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Several good reasons could be urged for the removal of the 
world’s metropolis from the Tiber to the Bosporus. The Roman 
Empire was ceasing to be one empire. Constan- Fotmdationol 
tine wanted a great city for the eastern half to Constanti- 
balance Rome in the western half. Again, Con- 
stantinopie, far more than Rome, was the military center of 
the empire. Rome lay too far from the vulnerable frontiers; 
Constantinople occupied a position about equidistant from the 
Germans on the lower Danube and the Persians on the Eu- 
phrates. Finally, Constantine believed that Christianity, 
which he wished to become the prevailing religion, would en- 
counter less opposition and criticism in his new city than at 
Rome, with its pagan atmosphere and traditions. Constan- 
tinople was to be not simply a new seat of government but also 
distinctively a Christian capital. Such it remained for more 
than eleven centuries.^ 

After the death of Constantine the Roman world again 
entered on a period of disorder. The inroads of the Germans 
across the Danube and the Rhine threatened the 
European provinces of the empire with dissolu- stantme,337- 
tion. The outlook in the Asiatic provinces, over- 
run by the Persians, was no less gloomy. Meanwhile the east^- 
ern and western halves of the empire tended more and more 
to grow apart. The separation between the two had become 
well marked by the close of the fourth century. After the 
death of the emperor Theodosius (395 a.d.) there came to 
be in fact, if not in name, a Roman Empire in the East and 
a Roman Empire in the West. 

More than foar hundred years had now elapsed since the 
battle of Actium made Octavian supreme in the JR.oman world. 
If we except the abandonment of Trajan’s con- political situ- 
quests beyond the Danube and the Euphrates,*’ ationm395 
no part of the huge empire had as yet succumbed 
to its enemies. The subject peoples, during these four centu- 
ries, had not tried to overthrow the empire or to withdraw from 

^ Until the capture of the city by the Ottoman Turks in 1453 a.d. 
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its protection. The Roman state, men believed, would endure 
forever. Yet the times were drawing nigh when the old order 
of things was to be broken up; when barbarian invaders were 
to seize the fairest provinces as their own; and when new king- 
doms, ruled by men of Germanic speech, were to arise in lands 
that once obeyed Rome. 

76. Economic and Social Conditions in the Third 
and Fourth Centuries 

Rome, it has been said, was not built in a day; the rule of 
Rome was not destroyed in a day. When we speak of the fall ” 
The “fall of Rome, we have in mind, not a violent catas- 

of Rome trophe which suddenly plunged the civilized world 

into ruin, but rather the slow and gradual decay of ancient 
society throughout the basin of the Mediterranean. This 
decay set in long before the Germans and the Persians be- 
came a serious danger to the empire. It would have con- 
tinued, doubtless, had there been no Germans and Persians 
to break through the frontiers and destroy. The truth seems 
to be that, during the third and fourth centuries of our era, 
classical civilization, like an overtrained athlete, had grown 
^‘'•stale.’^ 

It is not "possible to set forth all the forces which century 
after century had been sapping the strength of the state. The 
Depopulation ^^^t obvious element of weakness was the want 
due to the of men to fill the armies and to cultivate the fields, 
slave system slave system seems to have been partly re- 

sponsible for this depopulation. The peasant on his little 
homestead could not compete with the wealthy noble whose 
vast estates were worked by gangs of slaves. The artisan 
could not support himself and his family on the pittance that 
kept his slave competitor alive. Peasants and artisans grad- 
ually drifted into the cities, where the public distributions of 
grain, wine, and oil assured them of a living with little expense 
and almost without exertion. In both Italy and the provinces 
there was a serious ‘decline in the number of free farmers 
and free workingmen. 
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But slavery was not the only cause of depopulation. There 
was a great deal of what has been called “race suicide” in the 
old Roman world. Well-to-do people, who could ‘‘Race 
easily support large families, often refused to be suicide” 
burdened with them. Childlessness, however, was not confined 
to the wealthy, since the poorer classes, crowded in the huge 
lodging houses of the cities, had no real family life. Roman 
emperors, who saw how difficult it was to get a sufficient num- 
ber of recruits for the army, and how whole districts were going 
to waste for lack of people to cultivate them, tried to repopu- 
late the empire by force of law. They imposed penalties for the 
childlessness and celibacy of the rich, and founded institutions 
for the rearing of children, that the poor might not fear to raise 
large families. Such measures were scarcely successful. “Race 
suicide” continued during pagan times and even during the 
Christian age. 

The next most obvious element of weakness was the shrinkage 
of the revenues. The empire suffered from want of money, as 
well as from want of men. To meet the heavy cost Loss of 
of the luxurious court, to pay the salaries of the ^^evenues 
swarms of public officials, to support the idle populace in the 
great cities required a vast annual income. But just when 
public expenditures were rising by leaps and bounds, it became 
harder and harder to secure sufficient revenue. Smaller num- 
bers meant fewer taxpayers. Fewer taxpayers meant a heavier 
burden on those who survived to pay. 

These two forces — the decline in population and the decline in 
wealth — worked together to produce economic ruin. It is no 
Avonder, therefore, that in province after province Economic 
large tracts of land Avent out of cultivation, that 
the toAAUis decayed, and that commerce and manufactures 
suffered an appalling decline. “Hard times” settled on the 
Roman AAmrld. 

Doubtless still other forces w'ere at work to Aveaken the 
state and make it incapable of further resistance influence of 
to th*e barbarians. Among such forces Ave must Christianity 
reckon Christianity itself. By the close of the fourth century 
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Christianity had become the religion of the empire. The new 
faith, as we shall soon see, helped, not to support, but 
rather to undermine, pagan society, 

77, The Preparation for Christianity 

Several centuries before the rise of Christainity many Greek 
thinkers began to feel a growing dissatisfaction with the crude 
Decline of faith that had come down to them from prehis- 
paganism times. They found it more and more diffi- 

cult to believe in the Olympian deities, who were fashioned like 
themselves and had all the faults of mortal men.^ An adulter- 
ous Zeus, a bloodthirsty Ares, and a scolding Hera, as Homer 
represents them, were hardly divinities that a cultured Gx*eek 
could love and worship. For educated Romans, also, the rites 
and ceremonies of the ancient religion came gradually to lose 
their meaning. The worship of the Roman gods had never 
appealed to the emotions. Now it tended to pass into the mere 
mechanical repetition of prayers and sacrifices. Even the 
worship of the Caesars,^ which did much to hold the empire 
together, failed to satisfy the spiritual wants of mankind. It 
made no appeal to the moral nature; it brought no message, 
either of fear or hope, about a future world and a life beyond 
the grave. 

During these centuries a system of Greek philosophy, called 
Stoicism, gained many adherents among the Romans. Any one 
. who will read the Stoic -writings, such as those of 

the noble emperor, Marcus Aurelius, ^ will see how 
nearly Christian -was the Stoic faith. It urged men to forgive 
injuries — to ^^bear and forbear.’^ It preached the brotherhood 
of man. It expressed a humble and unfaltering reliance on a 
divine Providence. To many persons of refinement Stocism 
became a real religion. But since Stoic philosophy could reach 
and influence only the educated classes, it could not become a 
religion for all sorts and conditions of men. 

Many Greeks found a partial satisfaction of their re%ious 
longings in secret rites called mysteries. Of these the most 
1 See page 77. 2 See page 196. ^ See page 201. 
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important grew up at Eleusis,^ a little Attic town thirteen 
miles from Athens. They were connected with the 
worship of Demeter, goddess of vegetation and of sinian mys~ 
the life of nature. The celebration of the Eleusinian 
mysteries came in September and lasted . nine days. ^Vhen the 
candidates for admission to the secret rites were worked up 
to a state of religious excitement, they entered a brilliantly 
lighted hall and witnessed a passion play dealing with the 
legend of Demeter. They seem to have had no direct moral 
instruction but saw, instead, living pictures and pantomimes 
which represented the life beyond the grave and held out to 
them the promise of a blessed lot in another world. As an 
Athenian orator said, Those who have shared this initia- 
tion possess sweeter hopes about death and about the whole 
of life.’^ ^ 

The Eleusinian mysteries, though unknown in the Homeric 
Age, were already popular before the epoch of the Persian wars. 
They became a Panhellenic festival open to ail influence of 
Greeks, women as well as men, slaves as well as mysteries 
freemen. The privilege of membership was later extended to 
Romans. During the first centuries of our era the influence 
’of the mysteries increased, as faith in the Olympian religion 
declined. They formed one of the last strongholds of paganism 
and endured till the triumph of Christianity in the Roman 
world. 

The Asiatic conquests of Alexander, followed in later cen- 
turies by the extension of Roman rule over the eastern coasts of 
the Mediterranean, brought the classical peoples reii 

into contact with new religions which had arisen gions in the 

in the Orient. Slaves, soldiers, traders, and trav- 

• ' Empire 

elers carried the eastern faiths to the West, where 
they speedily won many followers. Even before the downfall 
of the republic the deities of Asia Minor, Egypt, and Persia had 
found a home at Rome. Under the empire many men and 
womei\were attracted to their worship. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the Asiatic religions was 

^ See the map, page 107. ® Isocrates, JPanegyricus, 29. 




A Mithraic Monument 


A bas-relief discovered in 1838 a.x>. in a cave near Heidelberg, Germany. The central group 
represents Mithra slaying the bull. The smaller reliefs show scenes from the life of Mithra, 
including his birth from the rock and his ascent to Ahuramazda. 

Roman Empire, became the noblest of all pagan faiths. Men 
saw in Mithra a Lord and Giver of Life, who protected the 
weak and miserable, cleansed the sinner, conquered death, and 
procured for his faithful followers the crown of immortality. 

The Mithraic worship took the form of a mystery with seven 
grades, or degrees, through which candidates passed by ordeals 
The worship of initiation. The rites included a kind of baptism 
of Mithra TOter, a sacrificial meal of bread and 

wine, and daily litanies to the sun. Mithra was represented as 
a youthful hero miraculously born from a rock at the dawn of 

I See page 54. 
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day; for this reason his worship was always conducted under- 
ground in natural or artificial caves, or in cellars. At the back 
of one of these subterranean temples would be often a picture 
of Mithra slaying a bull, and an inscription: “To the Un- 
conquerable Sun, to Mithra.” ^ 

The new Oriental religions all appealed to the emotions. 
They helped to satisfy the spiritual wants of men and women, 
by dwelling on the need of purification from sin significance 
and by holding forth the prospect of a happier of the Orien- 
life beyond the tomb. It is not strange, therefore, 
that they penetrated every province of the Roman Empire and 
flourished as late as the fourth century of our era. Christianity 
had no more dangerous antagonists than the followers of 
Mithra and other eastern divinities. 

78. Rise and Spread .of Christianity 

Christianity rose among the Jews, for Jesus was a Jew and 
his disciples were Jews. At the time of the death of Jesus ^ 
his immediate followers numbered scarcely a Christianity 
hundred persons. The catastrophe of the cruci- among the 
fixion struck them with sorrow and dismay. 

When, however, tlie disciples came to believe in the resurrection 
of their master, a wonderful impetus was given to the growth 
of the new religion. They now^ asserted that Jesus was the true 
Messiah, or Christ, who by rising from the dead had sealed the 
truth of his teachings. For several years after the crucifixion, 
the disciples remained at Jerusalem, preaching and making 
converts. Tlie new doctrines met so much opposition on the 
part of Jewish leaders in the capital city that the followers 

^ Soli In-vido MiilircB. An interesting sunfival of Mithra worship is date of 
our festival of Christinas. The 2Sth of December was the day of the great annual 
celebration in memory of the Persian deity. In 274 a.d. the emperor Aurelian raised 
a gorgeous temple to the sun god in the Gainpus Martins, dedicating it on the 2Sth 
of December, “the birthday of the Unconquerable Sun.” After the triumph of 
Christianity the day was still honored, but henceforth as the anniversary of the 
birth of Christ. 

^ The exact date of the crucifixion is unknown. It took place during the reign 
of Tiberius, when Pontius Pilatus was procurator of Judea. 
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of Jesus withdrew to Samaria, Damascus, and Antioch. In all 
these places there were large Jewish communities, among 
whom Peter and his fellow apostles labored zealously. 

Up to this time the new faith had been spread only among 
the Jews. The first Christians did not neglect to keep up all 
Missionary customs of the Jewish religion It was even 

labors of doubted for a while whether any but Jews could 
properly be allowed within the Christian fold. 
A new convert, Saul of Tarsus, afterwards the Apostle Paul, 



Modern Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives 


did most to admit the Gentiles, or pagans, to the privileges 
of the new religion. Though born a Jew, Paul had been 
trained in the schools of Tarsus, a city of Asia Minor which 
was a great center of Greek learning. He possessed a knowl- 
edge of Greek philosophy, and particularly of Stoicism. This 
broad education helped to make him an acceptable missionary 
to Grpk-speaking peoples, puring more than thirty years 
of unceasing activity Paul established churches in Asia Minor, 
Greece, Macedonia, and Italy. To many of these churches 
he wrote the letters (epistles), which have found a place in 
the New Testament. So large a part of the doctrines of 
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Christianity has been derived from PauFs writings that we 
may well speak of him as the second founder of the Christian 
faith. 

Christianity advanced with marvelous rapidity over the 
Roman world. At the close of the first century there were 

Christians every- Christianity 
where in Asia Minor, among the 
The second century 
saw the establishment of flourish- 
ing churches in almost every 
province of the empire. A hun- 
dred years later there were mis- 
sionaries along the Rhine, on the 
Danube frontier, and in distant 
Britain. ^AVe are but of yester- 
day/' says a Christian writer, with 
pardonable exaggeration, “yet we 
have filled all your places of re- 
sort — cities, islands, fortresses, 
towns, markets, the camp itself, 
the tribes, town councils, the 
palace, the senate, and the forum, 
the temples of your gods." ^ 

Certain circumstances contributed to the success of this 
gigantic missionary enterprise. Alexander's conquests in the 

East and those of Rome in the West had done ^ . 

' , - . . - Conditions 

much to remove the barriers to intercourse be- favoring the 

tween nations. The spread of Greek and Latin 

- ■ . , Chnstiamty 

as the common languages of the Mediterranean 

world furnished a medium in which Christian speakers and 
writers could be easily understood. The scattering of the Jews 
after the destruction of Jerusalem® provided the Christians 
with an audience in many cities of the empire. The earl^^ mis- 
sionaries, such as Paul himself, were often Roman citizens who 
enjoyed the protection of the Roman law and profited by the 
ease of travel which the imperial rule had made possible. At 

1 Tertullian, Apology^ 37. ® See page 199, note i. 


Madonna, and 
Child 

The earliest known 
representation of Mary 
and the infant Jesus. 
The prophet Isaiah is 
shown pointing to the new star. The 
picture dates from about 200 a.d. and 
comes from the catacombs of St. 
Priscilla. 

We have left to you only 
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no other period in ancient history were conditions so favorable 
for the rapid spread of a new religion. 

While Christk^^^ was conquering the world, the believers 
in its doctrines were grouping themselves into communities or 

Organization churches. ^ Every city had a 
of early congregation of Christian 

Christianity worshipers/ They met, not 

in synagogues as did the Jews, but in 
private houses, where they sang hymns, 
listened to readings horn the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and partook of a sacrificial meal in 
memory of the last supper of Jesus with 
his disciples. Certain officers called pres- 
byters,^ or elders, were chosen to conduct 
the services and instruct the converts. 
The chief presbyter received the name of 
^‘overseer,’’ or bishop.^ Each church had 
also one or more deacons, who visited the 
sick and relieved the wants of the poor. 
Every Christian community thus formed 
a little brotherhood of earnest men and 
women, united by common beliefs and 
common hopes. 



Christ, the Good 
Shepherd 

Imperial Museum, Con- 
stantinople 

This quaint, rude figure, 
found in an early Christian 
tomb in Asia Minor, dates 
probably from the begin- 
ning of the third century. 
It is the oldest known 
statue of Christ. He wears 
the coarse garb of an Ori- 
ental peasant; his coun- 
tenance is gentle and 
thoughtful; on his broad 
shoulders rests a lamb. 


79. The Persecutions 

The new religion from, the start met 
popular disapproval. The early Chris- 
Hostility tians, who tried to keep them- 


towaxd the 
Christians 


selves free from idolatry, were 
regarded as very unsociable 
persons. They never appeared at public 
feasts and entertainments. They would not 
join in^the amusements of the circus or the amphitheater. They 
refused to send their children to the schools. The ordinary citi- 

^ The meeting was called ecdesia from the Greek word for ‘^popular assembly. 
Hence comes our word “ecclesiastical.” 2 Whence the word “priest.” 

3 The word “bishop” comes from the Greek episkopos and means, literally, an 
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zen could not understand such people. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they gained the evil name of '' haters of mankind. ” 
If the multitude despised the Christians, they sometimes 
feared them as well. Strange stories circulated about the secret 
meetings of the Christians, who at their sacri- superstitious 
ficial meal were declared to feast on children, fear of the 
The Christians, too, were often looked upon as 
magicians who caused all sorts of disasters. It was not difficult 
to excite the vicious crowds of the larger cities to riots and 
disorders, in which many followers of the new religion lost 
their lives. 

Such outbursts of mob hatred w'^ere only occasional. There 
would have been no organized, persistent attack, if the imperial 
government had not taken a hand. Rome, which Antagonism 
had treated so many other foreign faiths with of the Roman 
careless indifference or even wdth favor, which had 
tolerated the Jews and granted to them special privileges of 
worship, made a deliberate effort to crush Christianity. 

Rome entered on the persecutions because it saw in Chris- 
tianity that which threatened its own existence. The Christians 

declined to support the state religion: they even , , ^ 

■ ' . . , . r 1 V • -I 1 Attitude of 

condemned it unsparingly as sinful and idolatrous, the Christians 

The Christians, moreover, would not worship the ^®ward 
' ^ paganism 

genius^ or guardian spirit of the eiriperor, and would 

not burn incense before his statue, which stood in every town. 
Such a refusal to take what was really an oath of allegiance was 
regarded as an act of rebellion. These feelings of hostility to the 
Christians were strengthened by their unwillingness to serve in 
the army and to swear by the pagan gods in courts of law. In 
short, the members of this new sect must have appeared very 
unruly subjects who, if allowed to become numerous enough, 
would endanger the security of the government. 

As early as the beginning of the second century Roman offi- 
cials began to search out and punish Christians, modetian's 

wherever they were found. During the third cen- persecution, 

■ ' ' . . sos-^sii A n. 

tury the entire power of the imperial government 

was directed against this outlawed sect. The persecution which 
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began under Diocletian was the last and most severe. With 
some interruptions it continued for eight years. Only Gaul 
and Britain seem to have escaped its ravages. The govern- 
ment began by burning the holy books of the Christians, by 

destroying their churches, 
and by taking away their 
property. Members of: 
the hated faith lost their 
privileges as full Roman 
citizens. Then sterner 
measures followed. The 
prisons were crowded 
with Christians. Those 
who refused to recant and 
sacrifice to the emperor 
were thrown to wild ani- 
mals in the arena, 
stretched on the rack, or 
burned over a slow fire. 
Every refinement of tor- 
ture was practiced. Pa- 
ganism, fighting for its 
existence, left no means 
untried to root out a sect 
both despised and feared. 

The Christians joyfully 
suffered for their religion. 

They 'wel- 
comed the 
torture and death which 
would gain for them a heavenly crown. Those who perished 
were called martyrs, that is, ^ Witnesses.’’ Even now the festal 
day of a martyr is the day of his death. 



iNTERIOJi or THE CATACOMBS 

The catacombs of Rome are underground ceme- 
teries in which the Christians buried their dead. 
The bodies were laid in recesses in the walls of the 
galleries or underneath the pavement. Several tiers 
of galleries (in one instance as many as seven) lie one 
below the other. Their total length has been esti- 
mated at no less than sk hundred miles. The illus- 
tration shows a small chamber, or cubiculum. The 
graves have been opened and the bodies taken 
away. 


The martyrs 


80. Triumph of Christianity 

Diocletian’s persecution, which continued for several years 
after his abdication, came to an end in 311 a.d. In that year^ 
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Galerius; the ruler in the East, published an edict which per- 
mitted the Christians to rebuild their churches . , . 
and worship undisturbed. It remained for the em- becomeri^ 
peror Constantine to take the next significant rated re- 
step. 10 313 A.D. Constantine and his colleague, 

Licinius, issued the Edict of Milan, which proclaimed for the 
first time in history the noble principle of 
religious toleration. It gave absolute free- 
dom to every man to choose and follow 
the religion which he deemed best suited to 
his needs. This edict placed the Christian 
faith on an equality with paganism. 

The conversion of Constantine is one of 
the most important events in ancient his- 
tory. A Roman emperor, him- Constantine’s 
self a god to the subjects of co^iversion 
Rome, became the worshiper of a crucified 
provincial of his empire. Constantine fa- 
vored the Christians throughout his reign. 

He surrounded himself with Christian 
bishops, freed the clergy from taxation, 
and spent large sums in building churches. 

One of his laws abolished the use of the 
cross as an instrument of punishment. 

Another enactment required that magis- 
trates, city people, and artisans were to rest on Sunday. This 
was the first Sunday law/’ ^ 

Significant of the emperor’s attitude toward Christianity 
was his action in summoning all the bishops in the different 
provinces to a gathering at Nicasa in Asia Minor, churcb Coun- 
It was the first generab council of the Church, di at mcaea, 
The principal work of the Council of Nicsea "was 
the settlement of a great dispute which had arisen over the 
nature of Christ. Some theologians headed by Arius, a priest 

1 It is highly doubtful, however, whether this legislation had any reference to 
Christianity, More probably, Constantine was only adding the day of the Sun, the 
worship of which was then firmly established in the empire (see page 229, note i) 
to the other holy days of the Roman calendar. 



The Lab arum 

The sacred military 
standard of the early 
Christian Roman em- 
perors. First adopted by 
Constantine. It consisted 
of a staff or lance with 
a purple banner on a 
cross-bar. The two Greek 
letters XP (CHR) make 
a monogram of the word 
Christ (Greek Christos), 
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of Alexandria, maintained that Christ the Son, having been 
created by God the Father, was necessarily inferior to him. 
Athanasius, another Alexandrian priest, opposed this view and 
held that Christ was not a created being, but was in ail ways 
equal to God. The Council accepted the arguments of Athana- 
sius, condemned Arius as a heretic, and framed the Nicene Creed, 



Arch of Constantuxe 

Erected at Rome in 315 a.d. to commemorate the victory of Constantine over Maxentius. 
The monument consists of a central gateway, and two smaller arches flanked by detached 
columns in the Corinthian style. The arch is decorated with four large statues in front of 
the upper story and also with numerous sculptures in relief. 

which is still the accepted summary of Christian doctrine. 
Though thrust out of the Church, Arianism lived to flourish 
anew among the Germanic tribes, of which the majority were 
converted to Christianity by Arian missionaries. 

The recognition given to Christianity by Constantine helped 
immensely to spread the new faith. The emperor Theodosius, 
Christianity whose services to the church won him the title of 
becomes the “the Great, made Christianity the state religion, 
nnto Th?o- Sacrifices to the pagan gods were forbidden, the 
dosius, 379- temples were closed, and their property was taken 
395 A.D. away. Those strongholds of the old paganism, the 
Delphic oracle, the Olympian games, and the Eleusinian mys- 
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teries, were abolished. Even the private worship of the house- 
hold Lares and Penates ^ was prohibited. Though paganism 
lingered for a century or more in the country districts, it became 
extinct as a state religion by the end of the fourth century. 


81, Christian Influence on Society 

The new religion certainly helped to soften and refine 
manners by the stress which it laid upon such Christian’^ 
virtues as humility, tenderness, and gentleness, teach- 

By dwelling on the sanctity of human life, Chris- mgs of 
tianity did its best to repress the very common 
practice of suicide as well as the frightful evil of infanticide.^ 
It set its face sternly against the obscenities of the theater and 
the cruelties of the gladiatorial shows.'^ In these and other re- 
spects Christianity had much to do with the improvement of 
ancient morals. 

Perhaps even more original contributions of Christianity to 
civilization lay in its social teachings. The belief in the father- 
hood of God implied a corresponding belief in the ^each- 

brotherhood of man. This doctrine of the equality ings of 
of men had been expressed before by ancient phi- . 

losophers, but Christianity translated the precept into practice. 
In this way it helped to improve the condition of slaves and, by 
favoring emancipation, even tended to decrease slavery.'^ 
Christianity also laid much emphasis on the virtue of charity 
and the duty of supporting all institutions which aimed to 
relieve the lot of the poor, the sick, and the downtrodden. 

At the close of the fourth century the Germanic tribes living 
nearest the frontiers had been visited by missionaries and had 
become converts to Christianity. The fact that Christianity 
both Romans and Germans were Christians tended and the 
to lessen the terrors of the invasions and to bring 
about a peaceful fusion of the conquerors and the conquered. 


1 See page 146. 

2 See page 253. 


3 See page 267. 
i See page 270. 
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Studies 

I. On, an outline map indicate the territories of the Roman Empire and their 
division, 3 Q5 A. D. 2. What is the date of the accession of the emperor Corn- 
modus? of the accession of Diocletian? of the death of Theodosius? of the Edict 
of Milan? of the Council of Niceea? 3. What elements of weakness in the imperial 
system had been disclosed during the century 180-284 a.d.? 4. Explain Diocle- 
tian’s plan of “partnership emperors.” 5. Define the terms absolutism and central- 
ization, Give an example of a European country under a centralized administration ; 
of a European country under an absolute government. 6. What are the advantages 
of local self-government over a centralized government? 7. “The emperor of the 
first century was a Prince^ that is, ‘first citizen’; the emperor of the fourth century 
was a Sultan.” Comment on this statement. 8. What arguments might have 
been made for and against the removal of the capital to Constantinople? 9, Enu- 
merate the causes of the decline of population in imperial times. 10. Show how an 
unwise system of taxation may work great economic injury, ii. Give reasons 
for the decline of Greek and Roman paganism. 12. Why should Mithraism have 
proved “the most formidable foe which Christianity had to overcome”? 13. Were 
any of the ancient religions missionary faiths? 14. When and where was Jesus 
born? Who was king of Judea at the time? Were the Jews independent of Rome 
during the lifetime of Jesus? 15. Locate on the map, facing page 230, the three 
divisions of Palestine at the time of Christ. 16. To what cities of Asia Minor did 
Paul write his epistles, or letters? To what other cities in the Roman Empire? 
17. What was the original meaning of the words “presbyter,” “bishop,” and 
“deacon”? iS. What is meant by calling the Church an episcopal organization? 
19. How can you explain the persecution of the Christians by an emperor so great 
and good as Marcus Aurelius? 20. What is the meaning of the word “martyr”? 
21. “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” E.xplain. 22. Describe 
the Labarim (illustration, page 235). 23. What reasons suggest themselves as 
helping to explain the conversion of the civilized world to Christianity? 





CHAPTER XI ^ 

THE GERMANS TO 476 A.D.^ 

82. Germany and the Germans 

The Germans were an Indo-European people, as were their 
neighbors, the Celts of Gaul and Britain. They had lived for 
many centuries in the wild districts of central physical 
Europe north of the Alps and beyond the Danube features of 
and the Rhine. This home land of the Germans 
in ancient times was cheerless and unhealthy. Dense forests 
or extensive marshes covered the ground. The atmosphere was 
heavy and humid; in summer clouds and mists brooded over 
the country; and in winter it was covered with snow and ice. 
In such a region everything was opposed to civilization. Hence 
the Germans, though a gifted race, had not advanced as rapidly 
as the Greek and Italian peoples. 

Our earliest notice of the Germans is found in the Commen- 
taries by J ulius Caesar, who twice invaded their country. About 
a century and a half later the Roman historian, xhe Germans 
Tacitus, wrote a little book called which described by 

gives an account of the people as they -were before Romans 
coming under the influence of Rome and Christianity. Tacitus 
describes the Germans as barbarians with many of the usual 
marks of barbarism. He speaks of their giant size, their fierce, 
blue eyes, and their blonde or ruddy hair. These physical 
traits made them seem especially terrible to the smaller and 
darker Romans. He mentions their love of warfare, the fury 
of their onset in battle, and the contempt which they had for 
w^ounds and even death itself. When not fighting, they passed 
much of their time in the chase, and still more time in sleep and 

1 Webster, Readings in Ancient Hw/ory, chapter xxiii, “The Germans as De- 
scribed by Tacitus.” 
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gluttonous feasts. They were hard drinkers, too, and so pas- 
sionately fond of gambling that, when a man^s wealth was gone, 
he would even stake his liberty on a single game. In some of 
these respects the Germans resembled our own Indian tribes. 

On the other hand, the Germans had certain attractive quali- 
ties not always found even among civilized peoples. They were 
German hospitable to the Stranger, they respected their 

morals sworn word, they loved liberty and hated re- 

straint. Their chiefs, we are told, ruled rather by persuasion 

9AbM^<Xj> 

^UThORC G W tf NJV £0 P A S T B E M L Ng D 0 
Runic Alphabet 

The word “rune” comes from a Gothic word meaning a secret thing, a 
mystery. To the primitive Germans it seemed a mysterious thing that let- 
ters could be used to express thought. The art of writing with an alphabet 
appears to have been introduced into Germanic Europe during the first cen- 
turies of our era. Most Runic inscriptions have been found in Denmark and 
the Scandinavian peninsula. 

than by authority. Above all, the Germans had a pure family 
life. Almost alone among barbarians,^’ writes Tacitus, ^‘ tliey 
are content with one wife. No one in Germany laughs at vice, 
nor is it the fashion to corrupt and be corrupted. Good habits 
are here more effectual than good law-s elsewhere.” ^ The Ger- 
mans, then, were strong and brave, hardy, chaste, and free. 

The Germans, during the three centuries between the time of 
Tacitus and the beginning of the invasions, had advanced some- 
Progress of what in civilization. They were learning to live in 
the Germans towns instead of in rude villages, to read and write, 
to make better weapons and clothes, to use money, and to enjoy 
many Toman luxuries, such as wine, spices, and ornaments. 
They \vere likewise uniting in great confederations of tribes, ruled 
by kings who were able to lead them in migrations to other lands. 

During this same period, also, the Germans increased rapidly 
Reasons for numbers. ' Consequently it 'was a difficult 

the Germanic matter for them to live by hunting and fishing, or 
migrations agriculture as their country aliow’'ed. 

They could find additional land only in the fertile and well 
1 Tacitus, GemaBia, IQ, 
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cultivated territories of the Romans. It was this hunger 
for land, together with the love of fighting and the desire for 
booty and adventure, which led to their migrations. 

The German inroads were neither sudden, nor unexpected, 
nor new. Since the days of Marius and of Julius Caesar not a 
century had passed without witnessing some dan- Growing 
gerous movement of the northern barbarians, weakness of 
Until the close of the fourth century Rome had 
always held their swarming hordes at bay. Nor were the 
invasions which at length destroyed the empire much more 
formidable than those which had been repulsed many times 
before. Rome fell because she could no longer resist with her 
earlier power. If the barbarians were not growing stronger, the 
Romans themselves were steadily growing weaker. The form 
of the empire was still the same, but it had lost its vigor and its 
vitality.^ 


83. Breaking of the Danube Barrier 

North of the Danube lived, near the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, a German people called Visigoths, or West Goths. Their 

kinsmen, the Ostrogoths, or East Goths, held the _ ^ , 

xlx@ Ooths 

land north of the Black Sea between the Danube 
and the Don. These two nations had been among the most 
dangerous enemies of Rome. In the third century they made 
so many expeditions against the eastern territories of the empire 
that Aurelian at last surrendered to the Visigoths the great 
province of Dacia.^ The barbarians now came in contact with 
Roman civilization and began to lead more settled lives. Some 
of them even accepted Christianity from Bishop Ulfilas, who 
translated the Bible into the Gothic tongue. 

The peaceful fusion of Goth and Roman might have gone on 
indefinitely but for the sudden appearance in 
Europe of the Huns. They were a nomadic people cross the 
from central Asia. Entering Europe north of the 
Caspian Sea, the Huns quickly subdued the Ostro- 
goths and compelled them to rinite in an attack upon their 

1 See pages 224”226. ^ See page 219. 
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German kinsmen. Then the entire nation of Visigoths crowded 
the banks of the Danube and begged the Roman authorities 
to allow them to cross that river and place its broad waters 
between them and their terrible foes. In an evil hour for 

Rome their prayer was 
granted. At length two 
hundred thousand 
Gothic warriors, with 
their wives and children, 
found a home on Ro- 
man soil. 

The settlement of such 
a host of barbarians 

Battle of -withiia the 

Adrianople, frontier of 
378 A.I). empire 

was in itself a dangerous 
thing. The danger was 
increased by the ill treat- 
ment w'hich the immi- 
grants received. The 
Roman officials robbed 
them of their posses- 
sions, withheld the 
promised supplies of 
food, and even tried to 
murder their leaders at 
a banquet. Finally, the 
Germans broke out in 
open revolt. The em- 
peror Valens misjudged 
their strength and rashly gave them battle near Adrianople in 
Thrace. The once invincible legions fell an easy prey to their 
foes, and the emperor himself perished. 

The defeat at Adrianople is considered one of the few really 
decisive battles in the world^s history. It showed the barbari- 
ans that they could face the Romans in open fight and beat 



A manuscript of Ulfilas’s translation of the Bible 
forms one of the treasures of the library of the univer- 
sity of Upsala, Sweden. It is beautifully written in 
letters of gold and silver on parchment of a rich pur- 
ple dye. In making his version Ulfilas, who was himself 
a converted Visigoth, generally indicated the Gothic 
sounds by means, of the Greek alphabet. He added, 
however, a few signs from the Runic alphabet, with 
which the Germans were familiar. 
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them. And it broke, once for all, the Danube barrier. Swarms 
of fighting men, Ostrogoths as w'ell as Visigoths, Results of 
overran the provinces south of the Danube. The hmle 
great ruler, Theodosius,^ saved the empire for a time by grant- 
ing lands to the Germans and by enrolling them in the army 
under the high-sounding title of ^'allies.’’ Until his death the 
Goths remained quiet — but it was only the lull before the 
storm. 

Theodosius, ^The friend of the Goths,’’ died in 395 a.d., 
leaving the defense of the Roman world to his weakling 
sons, Arcadius and Honorius. In the same year Alaric the 
the Visigoths raised one of their young nobles, Visigoth 
named Alaric, upon a shield and with joyful shouts acclaimed 
him as their king. The Visigothic leader despised the service of 
Rome. His people, he thought, should be masters, not ser- 
vants, Alaric determined to lead them into the very heart of 
the empire, where they might find fertile lands and settle once 
for all. 

Alaric at first fixed his attention on Constantinople. Real- 
izing, at length, how hopeless would be the siege of that great 
city, he turned toward the west and descended Alaric in' 
upon Greece. The Germans marched unopposed Greece and 
through the pass of Thermopylae and devastated 
central Greece, as the Persians had done nearly nine centuries 
before.- Then the barbarians entered the Peloponnesus, but 
were soon driven out by Stiiicho, a German chieftain who had 
risen to the command of the army of Honorius. Alaric gave 
up Greece only to invade Italy. Before long the Goths crossed 
the Julian Alps and entered the rich and defenseless valley 
of the Po. To meet the crisis the legions were hastily called 
in, even from the distant frontiers. Stiiicho formed them into 
a powerful army, beat back the enemy, and captured the 
Visigothic camp, filled with the spoil of Greek cities. In the 
eyes of the Romans Stiiicho seemed a second Marius, who 
had arisen in an hour of peril to save Italy from its barbarian 
foes.^ 

1 See page 223. 2 See page 98. ® See page 178. 
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Alarie and liis Goths had been repulsed; they had not been 
destroyed. Beyond the Alps they were regaining their shat- 
The Visigoths tered strength and biding their time. Their 
before Rome • opportunity came soon enough, when Honorius 
caused Stilicho to be put to death on a charge of plotting to 
seize the throne. The accusation may have been true, but in 
killing Stilicho the emperor had cut olf his right hand with his 
left. Now that Stilicho was out of the way, Alarie no longer 
feared to descend again on Italy. The Goths advanced rapidly 
southward past Ravenna, where Honorius had shut himself 
up in terror, and made straight for Rome. In 410 a.d., just 
eight hundred years after the sack of the city by the Gauls, ^ 
Rome found the Germans within her gates. 

The city for three days and nights was given up to pillage. 
Alarie, who was a Christian, ordered his followers to respect the 
Sack of Rome churches and their property and to refrain from 
by the Visi- bloodshed. Though the city did not greatly suffer, 
goths, 410 A.D. moral effect of the disaster w^as immense. 
Rome the eternal, the unconquerable, she who had taken 
captive ail the world, was now herself a captive. The pagans 
saw in this calamity the vengeance of the ancient deities, who 
had been dishonored and driven from their shrines. The Chris- 
tians believed that God had sent a judgment on the Romans to 
punish them for their sins. In either case the spell of Rome 
was forever broken. 

From Rome Alarie led his hosts, laden with plunder, into 
southern Italy. He may have intended to cross the Mediter- 
Kingdomof ^^Q-Rcan and bring Africa under his rule. The plan 
the Visigoths, was never carried out, for the youthful chieftain 
415 711 A.D. suddenly, a victim to the Italian fever. After 

Alaric’s death, the barbarians made their way northward 
through Italy and settled in southern Gaul and Spain. In these 
lands they founded an independent Visigothic kingdom, the 
first to be created on Roman soil. 

The possessions of the Visigoths in Gaul were seized by their 
neighbors, the Franks, in less than a century; ^ but the Gothic 

1 See page 153. 2 See page 303. 
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kingdom in Spain liad three hundred years of prosperous life.^ 
The barbarian rulers sought to preserve the insti- Romaniza- 
tutions of Rome and to respect the rights of their tioa of the 
Roman subjects. Conquerors and conquered grad- 
ually blended into one people, out of whom have grown the 
Spaniards of modern times. 


84 . Breaking of the Rhine Barrier 

After the departure of the Visigoths Rome and Italy remained 

undisturbed for nearly forty years. The western provinces 

were not so fortunate. At the time of Alaric’s ^ 
r T-Tii. Germans 

first attack on Italy the legions along the Rhine cross the 

had been withdrawn to meet him, leaving the 
frontier unguarded. In 406 a.d., four years before 
Alaric’s sack of Rome, a vast company of Germans crossed the 
Rhine and swept almost unopposed through Gaul. Some of 
these peoples succeeded in establishing kingdoms for them- 
selves on the ruins of the empire. 

The Burgundians settled on the upper Rhine and in the fer- 
tile valley of the Rhone, in southeastern Gaul. , 

• Eangdom or 

After less than a century of independence they the Burgun- 
were conquered by the Franks.^ Their name, 
however, survives in modern Burgundy. 

The Vandals settled first in Spain. The territory now called 
Andalusia still preserves the memory of these barbarians. 
After the Visigothic invasion of Spain the Vandals 
passed over to North Africa. They made them- 
selves masters of Carthage and soon conquered all 
the Roman province of Africa. Their kingdom here 
lasted about one hundred years.® 

While the Visigoths were finding a home in the districts 
north and south of the Pyrenees, the Burgundians in the Rhone 
valley, and the Vandals in Africa, still another xhe Franks 
Germanic people began to spread over northern in northern 
Gaul. They were the Franks, who had long held 
lands on both sides of the lower Rhine. The Franks, unlike the 
^ See page 378. ® See page 303. ® See page 330. 
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other Germans, were not of a roving disposition. They con- 
tented themselves with a gradual advance into Roman terri- 
tory. It was not until near the close of the fifth century that 
they overthrew the Roman power in northern Gaul and began 
to form the Frankish kingdom, out of which modern France has 
grown. 

The troubled years of the fifth century saw also the begin- 
ning of the Germanic conquest of Britain. The withdrawal of 

_ , , the legions from that island left it defenseless, for 
The Angies _ . . , , . , i r 

and Saxons the Celtic inhabitants were too weak to defend 

m Britdn, themselves. Bands of savage Piets from Scotland 

swarmed over Hadrian s Wail, attacking the 

Britons in the rear. Ireland sent forth the no less savage 

Scots. The eastern coasts, at the same time, were constantly 

exposed to raids by German pirates. The Britons, in their 

extremity, adopted the old Roman practice of getting the 

. barbarians to fight for them. Bands of Jutes were invited 

over from Denmark in 449 a.d. The Jutes forced back the 

Piets and then settled in Britain as conquerors. Fresh 

swarms of invaders followed them, chiefly Angles from what 

is now Schleswig-Holstein and Saxons from the neighborhood 

of the rivers Elbe and Weser in northern Germany. The 

invaders subdued nearly all that part of Britain that Rome 

had previously conquered. In this way the Angles and Saxons 

became ancestors of the English people, and Engleland became 

England.^ 

By the middle of the fifth century the larger part of the 
Roman Empire in the West had come under barbarian control. 
Political situ- Germans ruled in Africa, Spain, Britain, and 
ation in 451 parts of Gaul. But now the new Germanic king- 
doms, together with what remained of the old 
empire, were threatened by a common foe — the terrible 
Huns. 

1 The invasion of Britain by the Anglo-Saxons was followed by the migration 
across the Channel of large numbers of the defeated islanders. The district In 
France where they settled is called after them, Brittany. 
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85. Inroads of the Htins 

We know very little about the Huns, except that they were 

not related to the Germans or to any other European people. 

Some scholars believe them to have belonged to 
, ^ The Huns 

the Mongolian race. But the Huns, to the excited 

imagination of Roman writers, were demons rather than men. 
Their olive skins, little, turned-up noses, and black, beady eyes 
must have given them a very frightful appearance. They 
spent most of their time on horseback, sweeping over the coun- 
try like a whirlwind and leaving destruction and death in their 
wake. 

The Huns did not become dangerous to Rome for more than 
half a century after their first appearance in Europe.’- During 
this time they moved into the Danube region and Attiia the 
settled in the lands now known as Austria and 
Hungary. At last the Huns found a national leader in Attiia, 
^^a man born into the world to agitate the nations, the fear of 
all lands,’^^ one whose boast it was that the grass never grew 
again where his horse’s hoofs had trod. He quickly built up a 
great military power obeyed by many barbarous nations from 
the Caspian to the Rhine. 

Attiia, from his capital on the Danube, could threaten both 
the East and the West. The emperors at Constantinople 
bought him off with lavish gifts, and so the robber- invasion of 
ruler turned to the western provinces for his prey. Ga^ by 
In 451 A.D. he led his motley host, said to number 
half a million men, across the Rhine. Many a noble munici- 
pality with its still active Roman life was visited by the Huns 
with fire and sword. Paris, it is worthy of note, escaped de- 
struction. That now famous city was then only a little village 
on an island in the Seine. 

In this hour of danger Romans and Germans gave up quarrel- 
ing and united against the common foe. Visigoths under their 
native king hastened from Spain; Burgundians and Franks 
joined their ranks; to these forces a German general, named 
i See page 241. 2 Jordanes, rehus Geticis, 35. 
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Aetius, added the last Roman army in the West. Opposed to 
them Attila had his Huns, the conquered Ostrogoths, and many 
Battle of other barbarian peoples. The battle of Chalons 
Cliilons, 451 has well been called a struggle of the nations. It 
was one of the fiercest conflicts recorded in history. 
On both sides thousands perished, but so many more of Attila's 
men fell that he dared not risk a fresh encounter on the follow- 
ing day. He drew his shattered forces together and retreated 
beyond the Rhine. 

In spite of this setback Attila did not abandon the hope of 
conquest. The next year he led his still formidable army over 
Attila invades Julian Alps and burned or plundered many 
Italy, 452 towns of northern Italy. A few trembling fugi- 
tives sought shelter on the islands at the head of 
the Adriatic. Out of their rude huts grew up in the Middle 
Ages splendid and famous Venice, a city that in later centuries 
was to help defend Europe against those kinsmen of the Huns, 
the Turks. 

The fiery Hun did not long survive this Italian expedition. 
Within a year he was dead, dying suddenly, it was said, in a 
Death of drunken sleep. The great confederacy which he 

Attila, 453 had formed broke up after his death. The Ger- 

man subjects gained their freedom, and the Huns 
themselves either withdrew to their Asiatic wilds or mingled 
with the peoples they had conquered. Europe breathed again; 
the nightmare was over. 


86. End of the Roman Empire in the West, 476 A.B. 

Rome escaped a visitation by the Huns only to falLa victim, 
three years later, to the Vandals. After the capture of Car- 
Vandal thage,^ these barbarians made that city the seat of 
pirates pirate empire. Putting out in their long, light 

vessels, they swept the seas and raided many a populous city 
on the Mediterranean coast. So terrible were their inroads 
that the word ^Wandalism’’ has come to mean the wanton 
destruction of property. 


^ See page 245 , 
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In 455 A.D. the ships of the Vandals, led by their king, Gah 
seric, appeared at the mouth of the Tiber. The Romans could 
offer no resistance. Only the noble bishop Leo sack of Rome 
went out with his clergy to meet the invader and bytheVan- 
intercede for the city. Gaiseric promised to spare 
the lives of the inhabitants and not to destroy the public build- 
ings. These were the best terms he would grant. The Vandals 
spent fourteen days stripping Rome of her wealth. Besides 
shiploads of booty the Vandals took away thousands of Romans 
as slaves, including the widow and two daughters of an emperor. 

After the Vandal sack of Rome the imperial throne became 
the mere plaything of the army and its leaders. A German 
commander, named Ricimer, set up and deposed ^ 
four puppet emperors withm five years. He was, Empire in the 
in fact, the real ruler of Italy at this time. After his 
death Orestes, another German general, went a 
step beyond Ricimer^s policy and placed his own son on the 
throne of the Caesars. By a curious coincidence, this lad bore 
the name of Romulus, legendary founder of Rome, and the 
nickname of Augustulus (^Hhe little Augustus ^ 0 * The boy 
emperor reigned less than a year. The German troops clam- 
ored for a third of the lands of Italy and, when their demand 
was refused, proclaimed Odoacer king. The poor little emperor, 
Romulus Augustulus, was sent to a viUa near Naples, where he 
disappears from history. 

There was now no emperor in the West. To the men of that 
time it seemed that East and West had been once more joined 
under a single ruler, as in the days of Constantine, political sit- 
The emperors who reigned at Constantinople did uation in 47S 
not relinquish their claims to be regarded as the 
rightful sovereigns in Italy and Rome. Nevertheless, as an 
actual fact, Roman rule in the West was now all but extinct. 
Odoacer, the head of the barbarians in Italy, ruled a kingdom as 
independent as that of the Vandals in Africa or that of the 
Visigoths in Spain and Gaul. The date 476 A.n. may therefore 
be chosen as marking, better than any other, the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire in the West by the Germans. 
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87. Germanic Influence on Society 

Classical civilization suffered a great shock when the Ger- 
mans descended on the empire and from its provinces carved 
Significance of out their kingdoms. These barbarians were rude 
the Germanic in manners, were very ignorant, and had little 
invasions anything except fighting and bodily 

enjoyments. They were unlike the Romans in dress and habits 
of life. They lived under different laws, spoke different lan- 
guages, obeyed different rulers. Their invasions naturally 
ushered in a long period of confusion and disorder, during 
which the new race slowly raised itself to a level of culture 
somewhat approaching that which the Greeks and the Romans 
had attained. 

The Germans in many ways did injury to classical civiliza- 
tion. They sometimes destroyed Roman cities and killed or 
Retrogressive enslaved the inhabitants. Even when the invaders 
forces settled peaceably in the empire, they took posses- 

sion of the land and set up their own tribal governments in 
place of the Roman. They allowed aqueducts, bridges, and 
roads to go without repairs, and theaters, baths, and other 
pubhc buildings to sink into ruins. Having no appreciation of 
education, the Germans failed to keep up the schools, univer- 
sities, and libraries. Being devoted chiefly to agriculture, they 
had no need for foreign wares or costly articles of luxury, and 
hence they permitted industry and commerce to languish. In 
short, large parts of western Europe, particularly Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, fell backward into a condition of ignorance, super- 
stition, and even barbarism. 

But in closing our survey of the Germanic invasions wx need 
to dwell on the forces that made for progress, rather than on 
Progressive those that made for decline. Classical civilization, 
forces already found reason to believe,^ had 

begun to decay long before the Germans broke up the empire. 
The Germans came, as Christianity had come, only to hasten 
the process of decay. Each of these influences, in turn, worked 
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to build up the fabric of a new society on the ruins of the old. 
First Christianity infused the pagan world with its quickening 
spirit and gave a new religion to mankind. Later followed the 
Germans, who accepted Christianity, who adopted much of 
Grseco-Roman culture, and then contributed their fresh blood 
and youthful minds and their own vigorous life. 

Studies 

1. On an outline map indicate the extent of Germany in the time of Tacitus. 
2 . Make a list of all the Germanic nations mentioned in this chapter, and give a 
short account of each. 3. Give dates for the following: battle of Ch§.lons; sack of 
Rome by Alaric; battle of Adrianople; and end of the Roman Empire in the West. 
4. What resemblances existed between the culture of the Germans and that of the 
early Greeks? 5. Why did the Germans progress more slowly in civilization than 
the Greeks and the Romans? 6. Comment on this statement: ‘‘The Germans had 
stolen their way into the very citadel of the empire long before its distant outworks 
were stormed.” 7. Why is modem civilization, unlike that of antiquity, in little 
danger from barbarians? 8. Why has the battle of Adrianople been called “the 
Cannae of the fourth century”? g. Why has Alaric been styled “the Moses of the 
Visigoths”? 10. What is the origin of the geographical names Andalusia, Bur- 
gundy, England, and France? ii. Why was Attila called the “scourge of God” ? 
12. Can you suggest a reason why some historians do not regard Chalons as one of 
the world’s decisive battles ? 13. In what sense does the date, 476 A.n., mark 

the “fail” of the Roman Empire? 
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88. The Classical City 

The history of the Greeks and Romans ought not to be 
studied only in their political development and the biographies 
The center great Statesmen and warriors. We must 

of classical also know something of ancient literature, phi- 
losophy, and art. Especially do we need to learn 
about the private life of the classical peoples — their manners, 
customs, occupations, and amusements. This life centered in 
the city. 

A Greek or a Roman city usually grew up about a hill of 
refuge {acropolis j capitoUum)^ to which the people of the sur- 
Origin of the rounding district could flee in time of danger. 

The hill would be crowned with a fortress and the 
temples of the gods. Not far away was the market place (agora, 
forum), where the people gathered to conduct their business 
and to enjoy social intercourse. About the citadel and market 
place were grouped the narrow streets and low houses of the 
town. 

The largest and most beautiful buildings in an ancient city 
were always the temples, colonnades, and other public struc- 1 
General ap- tures. The houses of private individuals, for the 
pearancenf an most part, had few pretensions to beauty. They 
ancient city insignificant in appearance and were often 

built with only one story. From a distance, however, their 
whitewashed walls and red-tiled roofs, shining brightly under 
the warm sun, must have made an attractive picture. 

To the free-born inhabitant of Athens or of Rome his city 

1 Webster, Readings in Ancient Eistoryt chapter xxi, ‘‘Roman Life as Seen in, 
Pliny's Letters"; chapter xxii, “A Satirist of Roman Society." 
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was at once his country and his church, his club and his home. 
He shared in its government; he took part in the Life in 
stately ceremonies that honored its patron god; city 
in the city he could indulge his taste for talking and for politics; 
here he found both safety and society. No wonder that an 
Athenian or a Roman learned, from early childhood, to love his 
city with passionate devotion. 

89. Education and the Condition of Children 

The coming of a child, to parents in antiquity as to parents 
now, was usually a very happy event. Especially welcome was 
the birth of a son. The father felt assured that importance 
through the boy his old age would be cared for of male 
and that the family name and the worship of the 
family ancestors would be kept up after his own death. ‘'‘Male 
children,’’ said an ancient poet, “are the pillars of the house.” ^ 
The city, as w^ell, had an interest in the matter, for a male child 
meant another citizen able to take the father’s place in the 
army and the public assembly. To have no children was 
regarded as one of the greatest calamities that could befall a 
Greek or a Roman, 

The ancient attitude toward children was in one respect very 

unlike our own. The law allowed a father to do whatever he 

pleased with a newly born child. If he was very ^ , 

. - - . .... 11* 1 1 11 Infanticide 

poor, or II his child was deformed, he could expose 

it in some desert spot, where it soon died. An infant was some- 
times placed secretly in a temple, where possibly some kind- 
hearted person might rescue it. The child, in this case, became 
the slave of its adopter. This custom of exposure, an inher- 
itance from prehistoric savagery, tended to grow less common 
"with advancing culture. The complete abolition of infanticide 
was due to the spread of Christian teachings about the sacred- 
ness of human life.^ 

A Greek boy generally had but one name. The favorite 
name for the eldest son was that of his paternal grandfather. A 
father, however, might give hini hk own name or that of an 
1 Euripides, Iphigenia in TauriSyS’j^ 2 See page 237. 




Royal Museum, Berlin 

A painting by Dmis on a drinking-cup, or cylix. The picture is divided by the two handles. 
In the upper half, beginning at the left: a youth playing the double flute as a lesson to the 
boy before him; a teacher holding a tablet and stylus and correcting a composition; a slave 
ipmdagogus), who accompanied the children to and from school. In the lower half: a master 
teaching his pupil to play the lyre; a teacher holding a half -opened roll, listening to a recita- 
tion by the student before him; a bearded pcedagogus. The inner picture, badly damaged, 
represents a youth in a bath.. 


Greek education consisted of three main branches, known as 
Greek gymnastics, music, and grammar. By gymnastics 

education Greeks meant the physical training in the 

palestra, an open stretch of ground on the outskirts of the city. 

1 In “Marcus Tullius Cicero,” “Marcus,” the ^frcBnomett, corresponds to our 
“given” name; “Tullius,” the nomen^ marks the clan, ovgens; “Cicero,” t)xQ cogno- 
men, indicates the family. 
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Here a private teacher gave instruction in the various athletic 
sports which were so popular at the national games. The train- 
ing in music was intended to improve the moral nature of young 
men and to fit them for pleasant social intercourse. They were 
taught to play a stringed intrument, called the lyre, and at the 
same time to sing to their own accompaniment. Grammar, 
the third branch of education, included instruction in writing 



A Roman School Scene 

Wall painting, Herculaneum 


and the reading of the national literature. After a boy had 
learned to write and to read, the schoolmaster took up with 
him the works of the epic poets, especially Homer, besides 
Msofs Fables znA other popular compositions. The student 
learned by heart much of the poetry and at so early an age that 
he always remembered it. Not a few Athenians, it is said, 
could recite the entire and 
A Roman boy began his school days at about the age of 
seven. He learned to read, to write with a stylus on wax 
tablets, and to cipher by means of the reckoning Roman 
board, or abacus. He received a little instruction edification 
in singing and memorized all sorts of proverbs and maxims, 
besides the laws of the Twelve Tables.^ His studying went on 
under the watchful eyes of a harsh schoolmaster, who did not 


1 See pages 151, 206. 
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hesitate to use the rod. After Rome began to come into close 
contact with Greece, the curriculum was enlarged by the study 
■ of literature. The Romans were the first people who made the 
learning of a foreign tongue an essential part of education. 

Schools now arose in which the 

r Greek language' and literature 

j w k formed the chief subject of instruc- 
11 tion. As Latin literature came into " 

I being, its productions, especially The 

I orations of Cicero and the poems of 

l Vergil and Horace, were^ also used as 

I Persons of wealth or noble birth 
follow their school training by 
Travel and a University course at a 
Youth eeading a Papyrus study abroad Greek city, such as 
Loll Athens, Alexandria, or Rhodes. Here 

Relief on a sarcophagus the Roman youth would listen to 
The papyrus roll was sometimes lectures on philosophy, delivered by 
1—21“ ‘‘“P ‘“-k” Greece still 

single manuscript measuring one produced. End WOuld profit bv the 

"n,? .22 “2 measures of art aad sdeace pres'erved 

wieidy roll began to giye way to in these ancient Capitals. Many fa- 
■”»“ Romaoe tlos passed several 
About this time, also, the use of years abroad in graduate studv. 
SSa,"t^Jr..r' “* During the imperial age, as we h,™ 
already seen,^ schools of grammar 
and rhetoric arose in the West, particularly in Gaul and Spain, 
and attracted students from all parts of the empire. 

90. Marriage and the Position of Women 

A young man in Athens or in Rome did not, as a rule, marry 
immediately on coming of age. He might remain a bachelor 
Engagements several years, sometimes till he was thirty or 
over. The young man’s father had most to do 
with the selection of a wife. He tried to secure for his son some 
^ See page 218. 
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daughter of a friend who possessed rank and property equal to 
his own. The parents of the two parties would then enter into 
a contract which, among other things, usually stated how large 
a dowry the bride’s father was to settle on his daughter. An 
engagement was usually very little a matter of romance and 
very much a matter of business. 

The wedding customs of the Greeks and Romans presented 
many likenesses. Marriage, among both peoples, was a reli- 
gious ceremony. On the appointed day the prin- Wedding 
cipals and their guests, dressed in holiday attire, customs 
met at the house of the bride. In the case of a Roman wedding 
the auspices^ were then taken, and the words of the nuptial 
contract were pronounced in the presence of witnesses. After a 
solemn sacrifice to the gods of marriage, the guests partook of 
the wedding banquet. When night came on, the husband 
brought his wife to her new abode, escorted by a procession of 
torchbearers, musicians, and friends, who sang the happy 
wedding song. 

An Athenian wife, during her younger years, always remained 
more or less a prisoner. She could not go out except by per- 
mission. She took no part in the banquets and Position of 
entertainments which her husband gave. SheT^^“^®“ 
lived a life of confinement in that quarter of the house assigned 
to the women for their special abode. Married women at Rome 
enjoyed a far more honorable position. Although early custom 
placed the wife, together with her children, in the power of the 
husband,^ still she possessed many privileges. She did not re- 
main ail the time at home, but mingled freely in society. She 
'was the friend and confidante of her husband, as well as his 
housekeeper. During the great days of Roman history the 
women show^ed themselves virtuous and dignified, loving wives 
and excellent companions. 

91. The Home and Private Life 

There were no great differences between the dress of the two 
classical peoples. Both wore the long, loosely flowing robes 
1 See page 148. 2 See page 144. 
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that contrast so sharply with our tight-fitting garments.^ 
Athenian male attire consisted of but two articles, 
Clothing mantle. The tunic was an un- 

dergarment of wool or linen, without sleeves. Over this was 
thrown a large woolen mantle, so wrapped about the figure as 
to leave free only the right shoulder and head. In the house a 



Notice the large area of blank wall both on the front and on the side. The front windows 
are very small and evidently of less importance for admitting light than the openings of the 
two atria. At the back is seen the large, well-lighted peristyle. 


man wore only his tunic; out of doors and on the street he 
usually wore the mantle over it. Very similar to the two main 
articles of Greek clothing were the Roman tunica and iogai^ 

On a journey or out in the country broad-brimmed hats were 
used to shield the head from the sun. In rainy weather the 
Coverings for ^^-ntle, pulled up over the head, furnished protec- 
the head and tion. Sandals, merely flat soles of wood or leather 
fastened by thongs, were worn indoors, but even 
these were laid ' aside at a dinner party. Outside the house 
leather shoes of various shapes and colors were used. They 

^ See. the illustrations, pages 117, 271. . 

2 The corresponding names of women^s garments were stola and palla. 
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cannot have been very comfortable, since stockings were not 
known in antiquity. 

The ancient house lay close to the street line. The exterior 
was plain and simple to an extreme. The owner was satisfied 
if his mansion shut out the noise and dust of the Exterior of 
highw’ay. He built it, therefore, round one or 


more open courts, which took the place of windows supplying 



Atrium of a Pompeian House 

The view shows the airhm with the basin for rainwater; in the center, the tablinum with 
its wall paintings; and the peristyle at the rear. 


light and air. Except for the doorway the front of the house 
presented a bare, blank surface, only relieved by narrow slits or 
lattices in the wall of the upper story. The street side of the 
house wall received a coating of whitewash or of fine marble 
stucco. The roof of the house was covered with clay tiles. 
This style of domestic architecture is still common in eastern 
lands. 

In contrast with its unpretentious exterior a classical dwell- 
ing indoors had a most attractive appearance. We cannot 
exactly determine just what were the arrangments interior of 
of a Greek interior. But the better class of Roman iiouse 
houses, such as some of those excavated at Pompeii/ followed 

1 See page 199. 
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The atrium 


Pompeian Floor Mosaic 


Greek designs in many respects. The Pompeian remains, 
therefore, will give some idea of the sort of residence occupied 
by a well-to-do citizen of Athens or Rome. 

The visitor at one of these ancient houses first entered a 
small vestibule, from which a narrow passage led to the heavy 

oaken door. A dog 
was sometimes kept 
chained in this hallway; in Pompeii 
there is a picture of one worked in 
mosaic on the floor with the warn- 
ing beneath it, Beware of the 
dog.’^ Having made known his 
presence by using the knocker, the 
guest was ushered into the recep- 
tion room, or atrium. This was a 
large apartment covered with a 
roof, except for a hole in the center 
admitting light and air. A marble 
basin directly underneath caught the rain water which came 
through the opening. The atrium represents the single room 
of the primitive Roman house without windows or chimney.^ 

A corridor from the atrium led into the peristyle, the second 
of the two main sections of a Roman house. It was a spacious 

Tie peristyle inclosed by a colonnade 

or portico. This delightful spot, rather than the 
formal atrium, served as the center of family life. About it 
•were grouped the bedchambers, bathrooms, dining rooms, 
kitchen, and other apartments of a comfortable mansion. 
Still other rooms occupied the upper stories of the dwelling. 

The ancient Athenian was no sluggard. At sunrise, or even 
before, he rose from his couGh, washed his face and hands, put 
Business of on his scanty garments, and was soon ready for 
the forenoon Street. Before leaving the house, he broke 
his fast with a meal as simple as the European ‘‘Tolls and 
coffee'' in this case merely a few mouthfuls of bread dipped 
in wine. After breakfast he might call on his friends or perhaps 

1 See the illustration, page 145, 
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ride into the country and visit his estates. About ten o^ciock 
(which the Athenians called “full market’’)? would be 
pretty sure to find his way to the Agora. The shops at this 
time were crowded with purchasers, and every sociable citizen 
of Athens was to be found in them or in the neighboring colon- 
nades which lined the market place. 



Peristyle OF A Pompeian House 

House of the Vettii, Pompeii 

The peristyle, excavated in 1894-1895 A.D., has been carefully restored. The garden, 
fountains, tables, and marble colonnades are all modem. 

The public resorts were deserted at noon, when the Athenian 
returned home to enjoy a light meal and a rest during the heat. 
As the day grew cooler, men again went out and occupations 
visited a gymnasium, such as the Lyceum or the of the after- 
Academy, in the city suburbs^ Here were grounds 
for running, wrestling, discus-throwing, and other sports, as 
well as rooms for bathing and anointing. ^ While the younger 
men busied themselves in such active exercises, those of 
^ See page 288. 
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maturer years might be content with less vigorous games or 
with conversation on political or philosophical themes. 

The principal meal of the day came about sunset. The 
master of the house, if he had no guests, shared the repast with 
The evening his wife and children. For a man of moderate 
means the ordinary fare w^as very much what it is 
now in Greece — bread, olives, figs, cheese, and a little meat 
as an occasional luxury. At the end of the meal the diners 



From a vase painting hy Duris 


refreshed themselves with wine mixed with water. The Greeks 
appear to have been usually as temperate in their drink as they 
were frugal in their food. The remainder of the evening would 
be devoted to conversation and music and possibly a little 
reading. As a rule the Athenian went early to bed. 

A Roman of the higher class, who lived in late republican or 
early imperial times, passed through much the same daily 
Morning routine as an Athenian citizen in the days of Per- 

round of a icles. ^ He rose at an early hour and after a light 
Roman noble dispatched his private business with the 

help of his steward and manager. He then took his place in the 
atrium to meet the crowd of poor dependents who came to pay 
their respects to their patron and to receive their usual morn- 
ing alms — either food or sufficient money to buy a modest 
dinner. Having greeted his visitors and perhaps helped them 
in legal or business matters, the noble entered his litter and 
w^as carried down to the Forum. Here he might attend the law 
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courts to plead a case for himself or for his clients. If he were a 
member of the Senate, he would take part in the deliberations 
of that body. At eleven o'clock, when the ordinary duties of 
the morning were over, he would return home to eat his 
luncheon and enjoy the midday rest, or siesta. The practice of 
having a nap in the heat 
of the day became so gen- 

eral that at noon the . 

streets of a Roman dty I If I 11 

had the same deserted li il I If 

appearance as at mid- || || 

* After an hour of re- 
freshing sleep it was time 

fortheregu- Xhe after- 
lar exercise noon exercise 

^ .^£1 and bath A Roman Litter 


out of doors ^ i.xxxi.K 

• .1 /->« T\/r„_x* ~ The litter consists of an ordinary couch with four 

111 the Campus AiartlUS p^g^g ^ poles, curtains fastened to the 

or indoors at one of the. rod above the canopy shielded the occupant from 

large city baths. Then 

came one of the chief pleasures of a Roman's existence — the 
daily bath. It was taken ordinarily in one of the public 
bathing establishments, or thermcdj to be found in every Ro- 
man town.^ A Roman bath was a luxurious affair. After un- 


dressing, the bathers entered a warm anteroom and sat for a 
time on benches, in order to perspire freely. This was a pre- 
caution against the danger of passing too suddenly into the hot 
bath, which was taken in a large tank of water sunk in the mid- 
dle of the floor. Then came an exhilarating cold plunge and 
anointing with perfumed oil. Afterwards the bathers rested on 
the couches with ’which the resort was supplied and passed the 
time in reading or conversation until the hour for dinner. 

The late dinner, with the Romans as with the Greeks, formed 
the principal meal of the day. It was usually a The late 
social function. The host and his guests reclined 
on couches arranged about a table. The Romans borrowed 


1 See page 285. 
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from the Greeks the custom of ending a banquet with a sym- 
posium, or drinking-bout. The tables were cleared of dishes, 
and the guests were anointed with perfumes and crowned with 
garlands. During the banquet and the symposium it was 
customary for professional performers to entertain the guests 
with music, dancing, pantomimes, and feats of jugglery. 

92. Amusements 


The Athenians celebrated many religious festivals. One of 
Athenianre- important wns the Great Panathen^a,^ 

ligiousfes- held every fourth year in the month of July, 
tivais Athletic contests and poetical recitations, sacri- 

fices, feasts, and processiojis honored the goddess Athena, who 



The theater of Dionysus, where dramatic exhibitions were held, lay close to the south- 
eastern angle of the Acropolis. The audience at first sat upon wooden benches rising, tier 
after tier, on the adjacent hillside. About the middle of the fourth century b.c. these were 
replaced by the stone seats which are still to be seen. Sixteen thousand people could be 
accommodated in this open-air theater. 


presided over the Athenian city. Even more interesting, per- 
haps, were the dramatic performances held in midwinter and in 
spring, at the festivals of Dionysus, The tragedies and com- 

1 Panathenaic means “belonging to all the Athenians.’^ See page 292. 
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edies composed for these entertainments took their place among 
the masterpieces of Greek literature. 

There is very little likeness between the ancient and the 
modern drama. Greek plays were performed out of doors in 
the bright sunlight. Until late Roman times it Features of a 
is unlikely that a raised stage existed. The three ^reeJ^play 
actors and the members of the chorus appeared together in the 
dancing ring, or orchestra. The perform- 
ers were ail men. Each actor might play 
several parts. There was no elaborate scen- 
ery; the spectator had to rely chiefly on his 
own imagination for the setting of the 
piece. The actors indulged in few lively 
movements or gestures. They must have 
looked from a distance like a group of ma- 
jestic statues. All wore elaborate costumes, 
and tragic actors, in addition, were made 
to appear larger than human with masks, 
padding, and thick-soled boots, or buskins. 

The performances occupied the three days 
of the Dionysiac festivals, beginning early 
in the morning and lasting till night. 

All this time 'was necessary because they 
formed contests for a prize which the 
people awarded to the poet and chorus 
whose presentation was judged of highest 
excellence. 

Pantomimes formed the staple amuse- 
ment of the Roman theater, pantomime 
In these performances a single andvande- 
dancer, by movements and 
gestures, represented mythological scenes and love stories. The 
actor took several characters in succession and a chorus accom- 
panied him with songs. There were also “vaudeville^^ enter- 
tainments, with all manner of jugglers, ropedancers, acrobats, 
and clowns, to amuse a people who found no pleasure in the 
refined productions of the Greek stage. 


A Dancing Girl 

A Greek bronze statu- 
ette found in a sunken 
galley off the coast of 
Tunis. The galley had 
been wrecked while on its 
way to Rome carrying a 
load of art objects to 
decorate the villas of 
wealthy nobles. This 
statuette was doubtless a 
life-like copy of some well- 
known entertainer. The 
dancer’s pose suggests the 
American “cakewalk’^ 
and her costume, the 
modem “hobble skirt,” 




showed their skill by handling as many as six or seven horses. 
The contestants whirled seven times around the low wall, or 
spina, wdiich divided the race course. The shortness of the 
stretches and the sharp turns about the spina must have pre- 
vented the attainment of great speed. A race, nevertheless, 
was a most exciting sport. What w^e should call ^'fouling” was 
permitted and even encouraged. The driver might turn his 
team against another or might endeavor to upset a rival's car. 
It Avas a very tame contest that did not have its accompani- 
ment of broken chariots, fallen horses, and killed or injured 
drivers. 

The Circus Maximus was often used for a variety of animal 
Animal- show's. Fierce wild beasts, brought from every 
baitings quarter of the empire, were turned loose to slaugh- 
ter one another, or to tear to pieces condemned criminals.^ 
4 See page 234. 


I 
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More popular still were the contests between savage animals 
and men. Such amusements did something to satisfy the lust 
for blood in the Roman populace — a lust which was more 
completely satisfied by the gladiatorial combats. 

Exhibitions of gladiators were known in Italy long before 
they became popular at Rome. The combats probably started 
from the savage practice of sacrificing prisoners Gladiatorial 
or slaves at the funeral of their master. Then the shows 


custom arose of allowing the victims a chance for their lives by 



Glauiators 


From a stucco relief on the tomb of Scaurus, Pompeii. Beginning at the left are two 
fully armed horsemen fighting with lances. Behind them are two gladiators, one of whom is 
appealing to the people. Then follows a combat in which the defeated party raises his hand 
in supplication for mercy. The lower part of the relief represents fights with various wild 
beasts. 

having them fight one another, the conquerors being spared 
for future battles. From this it was but a step to keeping 
trained slaves as gladiators. During the imperial epoch the 
number of such exhibitions increased greatly. The emperor 
Trajan, for example, to celebrate his victories over the Dacians/ 
exhibited no less than ten thousand men within the space of 
four months. The gladiators belonged to various classes, 

1 See page 200. 
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aceording to the defensive armor they wore and the style of 
fighting they employed. When a man was wounded and unable 
to continue the struggle, he might appeal to the spectators. 
He lifted his finger to plead for release; if he had fought well, 
the people indicated their willingness to spare him by waving 
their handkerchiefs. If the spectators were in a cruel mood, they 
turned down their thumbs as the signal for his deathblow. 
These hideous exhibitions continued in different parts of the 
Roman Empire until the fifth century of our era. 

Gladiatorial combats, chariot races, and dramatic shows were 
free performances. For the lower classes in the Roman city 
‘'Bread and became the chief pleasure of life. The days 

the games of of their celebration were public holidays, which 
the circus.'^ fourth Century numbered no less than one 

hundred and seventy-five. The once-sovereign people of Rome 
became a lazy, worthless rabble, fed by the state and amused 
with the games. It was well said by an ancient satirist that the 
Romans wanted only two things to make them happy — bread 
and the games of the circus.” ^ 

93. Slavery 

The private life of the Greeks and Romans, as described in 
the preceding pages, would have been impossible without the 
Place of Slav- existence of a large servile class. Slaves did much 
ery in ciassi- of the heavy and disagreeable work in the ancient 
cal life world, thus allowing the free citizen to engage in 

more honorable employment or to pass his days in dignified 
leisure. 

The Greeks seem sometimes to have thought that only bar- 
barians should be degraded to the condition of servitude. Most 
Sources of Greek slaves, as a matter of fact, w^ere purchased 
slaves ivom foreign countries. But after the Romans 

had subdued the Mediterranean world, their captives included 
not only members of inferior races, but also the cultivated 
inhabitants of Greece, Egypt, and Asia Minor. We hear of 
slaves at Rome who served as clerks, secretaries, librarians, 

1 Panem et drcenses (Juvenal, x, 8o-8i). 
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actors, and musicians. Their education was often superior to 
that of the coarse and brutal masters who owned them. 

The number of slaves, though great enough in Athens and 
other Greek cities, reached almost incredible figures during the 
later period of Roman history. Every victorious and 

battle swelled the troops of captives sent to the cheapness of 
slave markets at Rome. Ordinary slaves became 
as cheap as beasts of burden are now. The Roman poet Horace 
tells us that at least ten slaves were necessary for a gentleman 
in even moderate circumstances. Wealthy individuals, given 
to excessive luxury, might number their city slaves by the hun- 
dreds, besides many more on their country estates. 

Slaves engaged in a great variety of occupations. They were 

domestic servants, farm laborers, miners, artisans, factory 

hands, and even shopkeepers. Household slaves 

^ ' , , . . , , Slaves’ tasks 

at Rome were employed in every conceivable way. 

Each part of a rich man^s residence had its special staff of ser- 
vants. The possession of a fine troop of slaves, dressed in hand- 
some liveries, was a favorite method of showing one^s wealth 
and luxury. 

It is difficult for us to realize the attitude of ancient peoples 
toward their slaves. They were regarded as part of the chattels 
of the house — as on a level with domestic animals Treatment of 
rather than human beings. Though Athenian law slaves 
forbade owners to kill their slaves or to treat them cruelly, it 
permitted the corporal punishment of slaves for slight offenses. 
At Rome, until the imperial epoch,^ no restraints whatever 
existed upon the master’s power. A slave was part of his prop- 
erty with wffiich he could do exactly as he pleased. The terrible 
punishments, the beating with scourges which followed the 
slightest misconduct or neglect of duty, the branding with a 
hot iron w’hich a runaway slave received, the fearful penalty 
of crucifixion wffiich followed an attempt upon the owner’s 
life — ail these tortures show how hard was the lot of the bond- 
man in pagan Rome. 

A slave, under some circumstances, could gain his freedom. 

I See page 215. 
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In Greece, where many little states constantly at war bordered 
Possibilities one another, a slave could often run away to lib- 
of freedom In a great empire like Rome, where no 

boundary lines existed, this was usually impossible. Freedom, 
however, was sometimes voluntarily granted. A master in his 

will might liberate 
his favorite slave, as 
a reward for the 
faithful service of a 
lifetime. A more 
common practice per- 
mitted the slave to 
keep a part of his 
earnings until he had 
saved enough to 
purchase his freedom. 
Slavery in Greece 
and Italy had existed from the earliest times. It never was 
Permanence more flourishing than in the great age of classical 
of slavery history. Nor did it pass away when the Roman 
world became Christian. The spread of Christianity certainly 
helped to improve the lot of the slave and to encourage his 
liberation. The Church, nevertheless, recognized slavery from 
the beginning. Not until long after ancient civilization had 
perished did the curse of slavery finally disappear from Euro- 
pean lands.^ 

94. Greek Literature 

The literature of Greece begins with epic poetry. An epic 
may be defined as a long narrative in verse, dealing with some 
Epic poetry noble theme. The earliest epic poetry of 

the Greeks was inseparable from music. Wander- 
ing minstrels sang at feasts in the palaces of kings and accom- 
panied their lays with the music of the clear- toned lyre. In 
time, as his verse reached a more artistic character, the singer 
was able to give up the lyre and to depend for effect solely on 
the poetic power of his narrative. Finally, the scattered lays 

1 See pages 436, 463. 



A Slave’s Collar 


A runaway slave, if recaptured, was sometimes com- 
pelled to wear a metal collar riveted about his neck. One 
of these collars, still preserved at Rome, bears the inscrip- 
tion: Servus sum dom(i)ni met Scholastici zj(in) sp(ectabilis). 
Tern me nefugiam de donio . — “lam the slave of my mas- 
ter Scholasticus, a gentleman of importance. Hold me, 
lest I flee from home.” 
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Lyric poetry 


were combined into long poems. The most famous are the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, works -which the Greeks attributed to 
Horner.^ 

Several centuries after Homer the Greeks began to create a 
new form of poetic expression ~~ lyric poetry. In short poems, 
accompanied by the flute 
or the lyre, they found a 
medium for the expression of personal 
feelings which was not furnished by 
the long and cumbrous epic. The 
greatest lyric poet was Pindar. We 
still possess forty-four of Ms odes, 
which were written in honor of victo- 
rious athletes at the Olympian and 
other national games.^ Pindar’s 
verses were so popular that he be- 
came, as it were, the ^^poet laureate” 
of Greece. When Alexander the 
Great destroyed Thebes,^ the native 
town of Pindar, he spared that poet’s 
birthplace from the general ruin. 

The three great masters of the 
tragic drama ^ lived and wrote in 
Athens during the splen- Athenian 
did half century between 
the Persian and the Peloponnesian 
\vars. Such was the fertility of their 
genius that they are s^d to have writ- 
ten altogether nearly three hundred 
plays. Only thirty-two have come 
down to us. ^schylus, the first of the tragic poets, had fought 
at Marathon and Salamis. One of Ms works, the is a 

magnificent song of triumph for the victory of Hellas. Sopho- 
cles, while yet a young man, gained the prize in a dramatic 
contest with iTschylus. His plays mark the perfection of Greek 



Lateran Museum, Rome 
This marble statue is possibly 
a copy of the bronze original 
which the Athenians set up in 
the theater of Dionysus. The 
feet and the box of manuscript 
rolls are modern restorations. 


1 See page 73. 
i See page 80. 


^ See page 120. 
t See page 265. 
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tragedy. After the death of Sophocles the Athenians revered 
him as a hero and honored his memory with yearly sacrifices. 
Euripides was the third of the Athenian dramatists and the 
most generally popular. His fame reached far beyond his 
native city. We are told that the Sicilians were so fond of his 
verses that they granted freedom to every one of the Athenian 
prisoners captured at Syracuse who could recite the poet’s lines. 

Athenian comedy during the fifth century B.c. is represented 
by the plays of Aristophanes. He was both a great poet and a 
Athenian great satirist. In one comedy Aristophanes 
comedy attacks the demagogue Cleon, who was prominent 
in Athenian politics after the death of Pericles. In other come- 
dies he ridicules the philosophers, makes fun of the ordinary 
citizen’s delight in sitting on jury courts and trying cases, and 
criticizes those responsible for the unfortunate expedition to 
Sicily. The plays of Aristophanes were performed before ad- 
miring audiences of thousands of citizens and hence must have 
had much influence on public opinion. 

The ^Tather of history,” Herodotus, flourished about the 
middle of the fifth century b.c. Though a native of Asia Minor, 

Herodotus spent some of the best years of his life 
History . . . ' . ... , 

at Athens, minghng in its brilliant society and 

coming under the influences, literary and artistic, of that city. 
He traveled widely in the Greek world and in the East, as a 
preparation for his great task of writing an account of the rise 
of the Oriental nations and the struggle between Greece and 
Persia. Herodotus was not a critical historian, diligently sift- 
ing truth from fable. Where he can he gives us facts. Where 
facts are lacking, he tells interesting stories in a most winning 
style. A much more scientific writer was Thucydides, an 
Athenian who lived during the epoch of the Peloponnesian War 
and became the historian of that contest. An Athenian con- 
temporary of Thucydides, Xenophon, is best known from his 
Anabasis i which describes the famous expedition of the "^^Ten 
Thousand” Greeks against Persia.^ 

Of the later prose writers of Greece it is sufficient to name 

i See page 121. 
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only one ~ the immortal Plutarch. He was a native of Ch®- 
ronea in Boeotia and lived during the first century 
of our era. Greece at that time was only a prov- 
ince of the Roman Empire; the days of her greatness had long 
since passed away. Plutarch thus had rather a melancholy 
task in writing his Parallel Lives. In this work he relates, first 
the life of an eminent Greek, then of a famous Roman who in 
some way resembled him; and ends the account with a short 
comparison of the two men. Plutarch had a wonderful gift of 
sympathy for his heroes and a keen eye for what was dramatic 
in their careers. It is not surprising, therefore, that Plutarch 
has always been a favorite author. No other ancient writer 
gives us so vivid and intimate a picture of the classical world. 

From the foregoing survey it is clear that the Greeks were 
pioneers in many forms of literature. They first composed 
artistic epic poems. They invented l3n:ic and dra- originality of 
matic poetry. They were the first to write his- Creek litera- 
tories and biographies. In oratory, as has been 
seen, they also rose to eminence.^ We shall now find that the 
Greek intellect was no less fertile and original in the study of 
philosophy. 

95. Greek Philosophy 

The Greek philosophy took its rise in the seventh century 
B.C., when a few bold students began to search out the myster- 
ies of the universe. Their theories were so many 

_ ■ . , , . . ^ The sophists 

and so contradictory, however, that after a time 

philosophers gave up the study of nature and proposed in turn 
to study man himself. These later thinkers were called soph- 
ists. They traveled throughout Greece, gathering the young 
men about them and lecturing for pay on subjects of practical 
interest. Among other things they taught the rhetoric and ora- 
tory which were needed for success in a public career. 

One of the founders of Greek philosophy and the greatest 
teacher of his age was Socrates the Athenian, 

He lived and taught during the period of the 
Peloponnesian War. Socrates resembled the sophists in his 
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possession of an inquiring, skeptical mind wHch questioned 
every common belief and superstition. But he went beyond 
the sophists in his emphasis on problems of every-day morality. 

Though Socrates wrote nothing, his teaching and personality 

made a deep impression on his 
contemporaries. The Delphic 
oracle declared that no one in 
the world was wiser than Soc- 
rates. Yet he lived through a 
long life at Athens, a poor man 

the sophists) accept money for 
his instruction. He walked the 
streets, barefoot and half-clad, 
and engaged in animated con- 
versation with anyone who was 
willing to discuss intellectual 
subjects with him. Socrates 
must have been a familiar fig- 
ure to the Athenians. His short 

Vatican Gallery, Rome i, i iiii -r 1 

body, large, bald head, and 
homely features hardly presented the ideal of a philosopher. 
Even Aristophanes in a comedy laughs at him. 

Late in life Socrates was accused of impiety and of corrupt- 
ing the youth of Athens with his doctrines. As a matter of 
Condemnation ^ deeply religious man. If he objected 

and death to the crude mythology of Homer, he often spoke 
of Socrates One God, who ruled the world, and of a divine 
spirit or conscience within his own breast. A jury court found 
him guilty, however, and condemned him to death. He refused 
to escape from prison when opportunity offered and passed his 
last days in eager conversation on the immortality of the soul. 
When the hour of departure arrived, he bade his disciples 
farewell and calmly drained the cup of hemlock, a poison that 
caused a painless death. Although Socrates gave his life for 
his philosophy, this did not perish with him. 


who would neither work at his 
trade of sculptor, nor (as did 
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One of the members of the Socratic circle was Plato, a wealthy 
noble who abandoned a public career for the attractions of 
philosophy. After the death of Socrates, Plato 
traveled widely in the Greek world and even 
visited Eg>Tpt, where he interviewed the learned priests. On 
his return to Athens Plato began teaching in the garden and 
gymnasium called the Academy.^ His writings, known as 
Dialogues^ are cast in the form of question and answer that 
Socrates had used. In most of them Plato makes Socrates the 
chief speaker. Plato’s works are both profound in thought and 
admirable in style. The Athenians used to say that if Zeus had 
spoken Greek he would have spoken it as did Plato. 

As great a philosopher as Plato, but a far less attractive 
writer, was Aristotle. He was not an Athenian by birth, but 
he passed many years in Athens, first as a pupil of 
Plato, who called him the ‘‘mind” of the school, 
and then as a teacher in the Athenian city. Aristotle seems to 
have taken all knowledge for his province. He investigated the 
ideas underlying the arts of rhetoric and poetry; he gathered 
the constitutions of many Greek states and drew from them 
some general principles of politics; he studied collections of 
strange plants and animals to learn their structure and habits; 
he examined the acts and beliefs of men in order to write books 
on ethics. In all this investigation Aristotle was not content to 
accept what previous men had written or to spin a pleasing 
theory out of his own brain. Everywhere he sought for facts; 
everything he tried to bring to the test of personal observation. 
Aristotle, then, was as much a scientist as a philosopher. His 
books were reverently studied for centuries after his death and 
are still used in our universities. 

The system of philosophy called Epicureanism was founded 
by a Greek named Epicurus. He taught in Athens during the 

earlier part of the third century B.C. Epicurus ^ . 

. Epicureamsm 

believed that pleasure is the sole good, pain, the 
sole evil. He meant by pleasure not so much the passing enjoy- 
ments of the hour as the permanent happiness of a lifetime. In 
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order to be happy men should not trouble themselves with use- 
less luxuries, but should lead the “simple life.^’ They must be 
virtuous, for virtue will bring more real satisfaction than vice. 
Above all, men ought to free themselves from idle hopes and 
fears about a future existence. The belief in the immortality 
of the soul, said Epicurus, is only a delusion, for both soul and 
body are material things which death dissolves into the atoms 
making up the universe. And if there are any gods, he 
declared, they do not concern themselves with human affairs. 
Some of the followers of Epicurus seemed to find in his philo- 
sophic system justification for free indulgence in every appetite 
and passion. Even to-day, when we call a person an “Epicu- 
rean,’^ we think of him as a selfish pleasure seeker. 

The noblest of all pagan philosophies was Stoicism, founded 
by Zeno, a contemporary of Epicurus. Virtue, said the Stoic, 
Stoicism consists in living “according to nature,” that is, 
according to the Universal Reason or Divine Prov- 
idence that rules the world. The followers of this philosophy 
tried, therefore, to ignore the feelings and exalt the reason as a 
guide to conduct. They practiced self-denial, despised the 
pomps and vanities of the world, and sought to rise above such 
emotions as grief, fear, hope, and joy. The doctrines of Stoi- 
cism gained many adherents among the Romans ^ and through 
them became a real moral force in the ancient world. Stoicism 
is even now no, outworn creed. Our very word “stoical” is a 
synonym for calm indifference to pleasure or to pain. 

96. Roman Literature 

The beginnings of Roman literature go back to the third 
century b.c., when some knowledge of the Greek language 
Rise of Ro- became increasingly common in Rome. The 
man litera- earlier writers — chiefly poets and dramatists — 

did little original work, and usually were content 
to translate and adapt the productions of Greek authors for 
Roman audiences. During this period the Romans gradually 
discovered the capabilities of their language for prose composi- 
1 See page 226. 
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tioii. The republican institutions of Rome, like those of 
Athens, were highly favorable to the art of public speaking. 
It was the development of oratory which did most to mold the 
Latin language into fitness for the varied forms of prose. 

Cicero, the greatest of Roman orators, created a style for 
Latin prose composition which has been admired and imitated 
by men of letters even to our own day. Latin, in 
his hands, became a magnificent instrument for the 
expression of human thought. Cicero’s qualities as an author 
are shown, not only by his Orations, but also by the numerous 
Epistles which he wrote to friends and correspondents in all 
parts of the Roman world. Besides their historical interest 
Cicero’s letters are models of what good letters ought to be — 
the expression of the writer’s real thoughts and feelings in sim- 
ple, unstilted language. Cicero also composed a number of 
Dialogues, chiefly on philosophical themes. If not very pro- 
found, they are delightfully written, and long served as text- 
books in the schools. 

Another eminent statesman — Julius Caesar — won success 
in literature. As an orator he was admitted by his contempo- 
raries to stand second to Cicero. None of his ^ 

Cassar 

speeches have survived. We possess, however, 
his invaluable Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil wars. 
These works, though brief and in most parts rather dull, are 
highly praised for their simple, concise style and their mastery 
of the art of rapid narration. 

The half century included within the Augustan Age marks 
a real epoch in the history of Latin literature. The most fa- 
mous poet of this period was Vergil, The Mneid, verga and 
which he undertook at the suggestion of Augustus, Horace 
is his best-known work. In form the poem is a narrative of 
the adventures of the Trojan hero, iEneas,^ but its real theme is 
the growth of Rome under the fostering care of the gods. The 
Mneid, though unfinished at the author’s death, became at once 
what it has always remained — the only ancient epic worthy 
of comparison with the Iliad or with the Odyssey. Another 

1 See page 142. 
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Livy 


member of the circle was VergiFs friend and fellow- 

worker, Horace. An imitative poet, Horace reproduced in 
Latin verse the forms, and sometimes even the substance, of 
his Greek models. But, like Vergil, what Horace borrowed he 
made his own by the added beauty which he gave to it. His 
Odes are perhaps the most admirable examples of literary art 
to be found in any language. 

The most famous prose writer of the Augustan Age was Livy. 
His History of Rome, beginning with Romulus and extending 
to Augustus, traced the rise and growth of the 
Roman state during eight centuries of triumphal 
progress. It did in prose what VergiFs Mneid had done in verse. 

The period of the ^^Good Emperors’’ saw the rise of several 
important authors, of whom one, the historian Tacitus, was a 
man of genius. The crowning labor of his life 
was a history of Rome from Tiberius to Domitian. 
Of this work, issued under the two titles of Histones and 
Annals, only about one-half is extant. 

Less than two hundred years separate Cicero and Tacitus. 
During this period Latin authors, writing under the influence 
Survival of Greece, accomplished much valuable work. 

Roman Some of their productions are scarcely inferior to 
literature Greek masterpieces. In later centuries, when 

Greek literature was either neglected or forgotten in the West, 
the literature of Rome was still read and enjoyed. Even to-day 
a knowledge of it forms an essential part of a classical” 
education. 

97. Greek Architecture 


Tacitus 


The existing monuments of Greek architecture — chiefl}^ 
ruined temples — afford some idea of its leading characteristics. 
Characteris- building materials were limestone and white 

tics of Greek marble. The blocks of stone w^ere not bound 
arcMtecture together by cement, but by metal clamps which 
held them in a firm grip. It was usual to color the ornamental 
parts of a temple and the open spaces that served as a back- 
ground for sculpture. The Greeks did not employ the principle 
of the arch, in order to cover large spaces with a vaulted ceil- 
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ing. Their temples and other public buildings had only flat 
ceilings, resting on long rows of columns. The column probably 
developed from the wooden post or tree trunk used in timber 
construction. The capital at the top of the column originated 
in the square wooden slab which supported the heavy beam of 
the roof. 




Corner of a Doric Corner of an 

Facade Ionic Faqade 

The two Greek orders of architecture, Doric and Ionic, ^ are 
distinguished mainly by differences in the treatment of the col- 
umn. The Doric column has no base of its own. The Doric 
The sturdy shaft is grooved lengthwise with some <^oiuniii 
twenty flu tings. The capital is a circular band of stone capped 

1 The so-calied Corinthian order differs from the Ionic only in its capital 
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by a square block, ail without decoration. The mainland of 
Greece was the especial home of the Doric order. This was 
also the characteristic style of southern Italy and Sicily. 

The Ionic column rests upon a base. Its shaft is tall and 
slender. The beautifully carved capital swells outward into 
The Ionic two spiral Tolls, the ends of which are curled under 

column j-Q {qxjxl the volutes.’’ The Ionic order flourished 
particularly in Asia Minor, It was well known, too, at Athens. 



a, Corinthian h. Composite c, Tuscan^ 

Capitals 


The highly decorative Corinthian capital, modeled on acanthus leaves, came into fashion 
in Alexandrian and Roman times. The Composite capital, as its name indicates, combined 
details from the Ionic and Corinthian into one ornate whole. This and the plain Tuscan 
capital were quite generally employed by the Romans. 



The temple formed the chief structure in a Greek city. It 
was very simple in outline — merely a rectangular building 
Nature of the provided with doors, but without windows. 
Greek temple Around it was a single or a double row of columns. 
Above them rose the architrave, a plain band of massive stones 
which reached from one column to another. Then came the 
frieze, adorned with sculptured reliefs, then the horizontal 
cornice, and at the ends of the building the triangular pedi- 
ments formed by the sloping roof. The pediments were 
sometimes decorated with statues. Since the temple was not 
intended to hold a congregation of worshipers, but only to 
contain the image of the god, the interior usually had little 
ornamentation. 

Greek temples were not very large, for hugeness was no 
object to the builders. They were not even lavishly decorated. 







Restoration 



Present Condition 


THE PARTHENON 


After serving as a temple for about nine centuries, the Parthenon was turned into a Christian 
church, and later into a Mohammedan mosque. In 1687 a.d. the Venetians bombarded Athens 
and sent a shell into the center of the building, which the Turks had used as a powder maga- 
zine. The result was an explosion that threw down the side walls and many of the columns. 






COjRjrER OP THE PARTHENON 
(Restgiosd) 


Caryatid Porch op the 
Erechtheum 



Greek Sculpture ^ 

Their beauty lies, most of all, in their harmonious proportions 
and perfect symmetry. In the best examples of xjmqaemss 
the Greek temple there are, for instance, no of the Greek 
straight lines. The columns are not set at equal 
intervalSj but closer together near the corners of the building. 
The shafts of the columns, instead of tapering upward at a 
uniform rate, swell slightly toward the center. The artistic 
eyes of the Greeks delighted in such subtle curves. These 
characteristics make a classical temple unique of its kind.^ 

98. Greek Sculpture 

The greatest achievement of the Greeks in art was their 
sculpture. Roman artists surpassed them in the xhe Greek 
creation of massive architectural works; modern genius in 
artists have surpassed them in painting. In 
sculpture the Greeks still remain unexcelled. 

The existing remains of Greek sculpture are very scanty. 
The statues of gold and ivory vanished long ago. The bronze 
statues, formerly numbered by thousands, have Loss of the 
nearly all gone into the melting pot. Sculptures “.asterpieces 
in marble "were turned into mortar or used as building mate- 
rials. Those which escaped such a fate were often ruined by 
wanton mutilation and centuries of neglect. The statues 
which we still possess are mainly marble copies, made in Roman 
times from Greek originals. It is as if the paintings by the old 
masters of Europe, four centuries ago, were now known only in 
the reproductions by modern artists of inferior powers. 

The Greek sculptor worked with a variety of materials. 
Wood was in common use during primitive times. Terra cotta 
was employed at all periods for statuettes a few 
inches in height. Productions in gold and ivory, 
from the costliness of these objects, were extremely rare. Bronze 
was the favorite material of some of the most eminent artists. 
The Greek sculptor especially relied on the beautiful marbles 
in which his country abounded. 

The methods employed by the ancient sculptor differed in 

1 For illustrations of Greek temples, see pages 89, loi. 
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some respects from those followed by his modern successors. A 
Technical Greek marble statue was usually built up out of 

processes several parts. The joining was accomplished with 

such skill as to escape ordinary observation. The preliminary 
work of hewing out from the rough was done by means of 
chisels. The surface of the marble afterwards received a careful 
polishing with the file, and also with sand. Marble statues 
were always more or less painted. The coloring seems to have 
been done sparingly, being applied, as a rule, only to the 
features and draperies. Still, it is worth while to remember 
that the pure white statues of modern sculptors would not 
have satisfied Greek artists of the classical age. 

Greek sculpture existed in the two forms of bas-reliefs and 
statuary in the round. Reliefs were chiefly used for temple 
Varieties pediments and friezes, and also for the many 
of Greek grave monuments. Statues consisted of the images 
sculpture their shrines, the sculptures 

dedicated as offerings to divinities, and the figures of statesmen, 
generals, and victorious athletes raised in public places and 
sanctuaries. 

This list will show how many were the opportunities which 
the ancient sculptor enjoyed. The service of religion created a 
Importance constant demand for his genius. The numerous 
of the sculp- athletic contests and the daily sports of the gym- 
torsart nasium gave him a chance to study living models 
in the handsome, finely-shaped bodies of the contestants. 
With such inspiration it is not remarkable that sculpture 
reached so high a development in ancient Greece.^ 


99. Roman Architecture and Sculpture 

In architecture the Romans achieved preeminence. The 
The arch and temples and Other public works of Greece seem 
dome in Ro- almost insignificant beside the stupendous edifices 
man buildings Roman genius in every province of the 

empire. The ability of the Romans to build on so large a 

1 For illustrations of Greek statues see pages So, 8i, 103, 117, 119, 129, 271, 
and the plates facing pages 76, 77, So, 130, 131. 
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scale arose from their use of vaulted constructions. Knowledge 
of the round arch passed over from the Orient to the Etruscans 
and from them to the Romans.^ At first the arch was employed 
mainly for gates, drainage sewers, aqueducts, and bridges. 
In imperial times this device was adopted to permit the con- 
struction of vast buildings with overarching domes. The 
principle of the dome has inspired some of the finest creations 
of ancient and modern architecture. 

The Romans for many of their buildings made much use of 
concrete. Its chief ingredient was pozzolana^ a sand found in 
great abundance near Rome and other sites. Roman use of 
When mixed with lime, it formed a very strong concrete and 
cement. This material was poured in a fluid state 
into timber casings, where it quickly set and hardened. Small 
pieces of stone, called rubble, were also forced down into 
the cement to give it additional stability. Buildings of this 
sort 'were usually faced with brick, which in turn might be 
covered with thin slabs of marble, thus producing an attractive 
appearance. 

The triumphs of Roman architecture were not confined 
chiefly to sacred edifices. Roman temples, indeed, are mostly 
copies from the Greek. In comparison with their 
originals, they lack grace and refinement. There 
is less accuracy in the masonry fitting and far less careful atten- 
tion to details of construction. A frequent departure from 
Greek models is found in the restriction of the rows of pillars to 
the front of the building, while the sides and rear are lined with 

engaged’^ columns to give the idea of a colonnade.^ More 
characteristically Roman are vaulted temples, such as the 
Pantheon,^ where the circular dome is faced with a Greek 
portico. 

Roman basilicas, of which only the ruins are now in exist- 
ence, w'ere once found in every city. These were 
large, lofty buildings for the use of judges and 
merchants. The chief feature of a basilica was the spacious 


^ See pages 6i, 138. ® See the illustration, page 202. 

2 See the illustration, page 215, 
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central hall flanked by a single or double row of columnSj form- 
ing aisles and supporting the flat roof. At one end of the hall 

was a semicircular recess 
— the apse — where the 
judges held court. This 
arrangement of the inte- 
rior bears a close resem- 
blance to The plan of the 
early Christian church 
with its nave, choir (or 
chancel), and columned 
aisles. The Christians, in 
fact, seem to have taken the familiar basilicas as the models 
for their places of worship. 
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Plan of the Ulpian Basilica 

The hall measured 360 feet in length and 180 feet 
in width 



Interior View of the Ulfian Baselica (Restoration) 

Built by the Emperor Trajan in coimectj on with his Forum at Rome 


Aqueducts 


Perhaps the most imposing, and certainly among the most 
useful, of Roman structures were aqueducts.^ 
There were sixty-eight in Italy and the provinces. 
No less than fourteen supplied the capital city with water. 
1 See the illustrations, pages 157, 285. 
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The aqueducts usually ran under the surface of the ground, as 
do our water pipes. They were carried on arches only across 
depressions and valleys. The Claudian aqueduct ran for 
thirty-six miles underground and for nine and a half miles on 
arches. Though these monuments were intended simply as en- 
gineering works, their heavy masses of rough masonry produce 
an inspiring sense of power. 



A Roman Aqueduct 

The Pont du Card near Nimes (ancient Nemausus) in southern France. Built by the 
emperor Antoninus Pius. The bridge spans two hilltops nearly a thousand feet apart. It 
carries an aqueduct with three tiers of massive stone arches at a height of i6o feet above the 
stream. This is the finest and best-preserved aqueduct in existence. 

The abundant water supply furnished by the aqueducts was 
connected with a system of great public baths, or thermm} 
Scarcely a town or village throughout the empire 
lacked one or more such buildings. Those at 
Rome were constructed on a scale of magnificence of which we 
can form but a slight conception from the ruins now in exist- 
ence. In addition to many elaborate arrangements for the 
bathers, the thermm included lounging and reading rooms, 
libraries, gymnasia, and even museums and galleries of art. 
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Interior 

The Colosseum 


The baths, indeed, were splendid clubhouses, open at little or 
no expense to every citizen of the metropolis, 

A very characteristic example of Roman building is found in 


Triumphal 
arches and 
columns 


the triumphal arches.^ Their sides were adorned 
with bas-reliefs, which pictured the principal scenes 
of a successful campaign. Memorial structures, 


called columns of victory,^ were also set up in Rome and other 


1 See the illustration, page 236. 2 See the illustrations, pages 163^ 201. 
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cities. Both arch and column have been frequently imitated 
by modern architects. 

The palaces of Roman emperors and nobles, together with their 
luxurious country houses, or villas, have all disappeared. A like 
fate has befallen the enor- ckcuses 
mous circuses, such as the theaters, and 
Circus Maximus^ at Rome 
and the Hippodrome ^ at Constantino- 
ple. The Roman theaters that still 
survive reproduce, in most respects, the 
familiar outlines of the Greek struc- 
tures. In the amphitheaters, where 
animal shows and gladiatorial combats 
were exhibited, we have a genuinely 
Roman invention. The gigantic edi- 
fice, called the Colosseum, in its way 
as truly typifies Roman architectural 
genius as the Parthenon represents at 
its best that of the Greeks. 

Roman sculpture owed much to 
Greek models. However, the portrait 
statues and bas-reliefs show originality and illustrate the ten- 
dency of the Romans toward realism in art. The Roman 
sculptor tried to represent an historic person as he sculpture 
really looked or an historic event, for example, a battle or a 
triumphal procession, as it actually happened. The portrait 
statues of Roman emperors and the bas-reliefs from the arch 
of Titus impress us at once with a sense of their reality. 

Our knowledge of Roman painting is almost wholly confined 
to the wail paintings found at Rome, Herculaneum, and Pom- 
peii. What has survived is apparently the work waiipaint- 
of ordinary craftsmen, who^ if not Greeks, were 
deeply affected by the Greek spirit. Most of the scenes they 
depict are taken from classical mythology. The coloring is 
very rich; and the peculiar shade of red used is known to-day by 
the name of “Pompeian red.’ ^ The practice of mural painting 

1 See the illustration, page 266. 2 See the illustration, page 339. 


A Roman Cameo 

Portrait of a youth cut in 
sardonyx. Probably of the first 
century a.d. 
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passed over from the Romans to European artists, who 
have employed it in the frescoes of medieval and modern 
churches. 

100. Artistic Athens 

Athens and Rome were the artistic centers of the classical 
world. Architects, sculptors, and painters lavished their finest 
Art centers of efforts on the adornment of these two capitals, 

antiquity Here there are still to be seen some of the most 

beautiful and impressive monumments of antiquity. 

Athens lies in the center of the Attic plain, about four miles 
froni the sea.^ The city commands a magnificent view of 
Roads and purple~hued mountains and the shining waters 

suburbs of of the ^Egean. Roads approached the ancient 

Athens parts of Attica. Among these were 

the highway from Pirseus, running between the Long Walls, ^ 
and the Sacred Way from Eleusis, where the famous mysteries 
were yearly celebrated.® The suburbs of Athens included the 
Outer Ceramicus, part of which was used as a national ceme- 
tery, and a pleasure ground and gymnasium on the banks of 
the Cephissus, called the Academy. A.nother resort, known as 
the Lyceum, bordered the little stream of the Ilissus. 

The traveler who passed through these suburbs came at 
length to the great wall, nearly five miles in circumference, 
Walls of raised by Themistocles to surround the settle- 
Athens ment at the foot of the Acropolis.^ The area 
included within this wall made up Old Athens. About six cen- 
turies after Themistocles the Roman emperor Hadrian, by 
building additional fortifications on the east, brought an exten- 
sive quarter, called New Athens, inside the city limits. 

The region within the walls was broken up by a number of 
rocky eminences which have a prominent place in the topogra- 
misof phy of Athens. Near the center the Acropolis 
Athens more than two hundred feet above the plain, its 

summit crowned with monuments of the Periclean Age. Not 
far away is the hill called the Areopagus. Here the Council of 




1 See the map, page 107. 

2 See page 108. 


3 See page 227. 
^ See page 100. 
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the Areopagus, a court of justice in trials for murder, held its 
deliberations in the open air. Beyond this height is the hill of 
the Pnyx. This was the meeting place of the Athenian Assembly 
until the fourth century b.c., when the sessions were transferred 
to the theater of Dionysus. 

The business and social center of an ancient city was the 
agora or market place. The Athenian Agora lay in the hollow 
The Agora Areopagus and Acropolis. The 

square was shaded by rows of plane trees and lined 
with covered colonnades. In the great days of the city, when 
the Agora was filled with countless altars and shrines, it pre- 
sented a most varied and attractive scene. 

Not all the splendid structures in Athens were confined to the 
Agora and the Acropolis. On a slight eminence not far from 
Public the Agora, rose the so-called Theseum,'^ ^ a marble 

buildings temple in the Doric order. Another famous tem- 

ple, the colossal edifice known as the Olympieum, lay at some 
distance from the Acropolis on the southeast. F if teen of the lofty 
columns with their Corinthian capitals are still standing. The 
theater of Dionysus ^ is in a fair state of preservation. Beyond 
this are the remains of the Odeum, or “Hall of Song,’’ used for 
musical contests and declamations. The original building was 
raised ^y Pericles, in imitation, it is said, of the tent of Xerxes. 
The present ruins are those of the structure erected in the second 
century a.d. by a public-spirited benefactor of Athens. 

The adornment of the Acropolis formed perhaps the most 
memorable achievement of Pericles.® This rocky mount ^vas 
The approached on the western side by a flight of sixty 

Acropolis marble steps. To the right of the stairway rose 

a small but very beautiful Ionic temple dedicated to Athena. 
Having mounted the steps, the visitor passed through the su- 
perb entrance gate, or Propyl^ea, -which was constructed to 
resemble the front of a temple with columns and pediment. 
Just beyond the Propylaea stood a great bronze statue of the 
Guardian Athena, a masterpiece of the sculptor Phidias. 


1 See the illustration, page loi. 

2 See the illustration, page 264. 


3 See page 108. 



Propylaea 

THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS (Restoration) 



Propylaea Erechtheum Parthenon Mt, Lycabettus 



ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS FROM THE SOUTHWEST 
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The Erechtheum, a temple which occupies part of the Acrop- 
olis, is in the Ionic style. It may be regarded as the best exist- 
ing example of this light and graceful order. xhe Erecli- 
Perhaps the most interesting feature is the porch tbeum 
of the Caryatides, with a marble roof supported by six pillars 
carved in the semblance of maidens.^ This curious but strik- 
ing device has been often copied by modern architects. 

The other temple on the Acropolis is the world-famed edifice 
known as the Parthenon, 


Architecture 
of the 
Parthenon 



Plan or the Parthenon 

The larger room (cella) measured exactly one 
hundred feet in length. 


the shrine of 
the Virgin 
Athena 

The Parthenon illustrates 
the extreme simplicity of 
a Greek temple. It had 
no great size or height and 
included only two cham- 
bers. The rear room 
stored sacred vessels and furniture used in worship, state treas- 
ure, and the more valuable offerings intrusted to the goddess for 
safekeeping. The second and larger room contained a colossal 
gold and ivory statue of Athena, the work of Phidias, It faced 
the eastern entrance so that it might be bathed in the rays of 
the rising sun. Apart from the large doors a certain amount of 
light reached the interior through the semi-transparent marble 
tiles of the roof. The Doric columns surrounding the building 
^ are marvels of fine workmanship. The Parthenon, because of 
its perfection of construction and admirable proportions, is 
justty regarded as a masterpiece of architecture. 

The Parthenon -was also remarkable for its sculptures^ 
executed under the superintendence of Phidias. The subjects 
of the pediment sculptures are taken from the sculptures of 
mythic history of Athena. The frieze of the Par- tiie Parthe- 
thenon consists of a series of sculptured slabs, 
over five hundred feet in length. The subject was the proces- 


1 See the plate facing page 281. 

2 See the plate facing page 280. 


3 See the plate facing page 281. 
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sion of the Great Panathenaea/ the principal festival in honor 
of Athena. At this time the sacred robe of the goddess, woven 
anew for each occasion, was brought to adorn her statue. The 
procession is thought of as starting from the western front, 
where Athenian youths dash forward on their spirited steeds. 
Then comes a brilliant array of maidens, matrons, soldiers, and 
luteplayers. Near the center of the eastern front they meet a 
group of divinities, who are represented as spectators of the 
imposing scene. This part of the frieze is still in excellent con- 
dition. 

It was, indeed, a splendid group of buildings that rose on the 
Acropolis height. If to-day they have lost much of their glory, 
The glory we can still understand how they were the precious 
of Athens possession of the Athenians and the wonder of 
all the ancient world. “0 shining, violet-crowned city of song, 
great Athens, bulwark of Hellas, walls divine! The words are 
those of an old Greek poet,^ but they are reechoed by all who 
have come under the magic spell of the literature and art of the 
Athenian city. 

101. Artistic Rome 

The monuments of Rome, unlike those of Athens, cannot lay 
claim to great antiquity. The destruction wrought by the 
Destruction Gauls in 390 B.c. and the great fire under Nero in 
64 A.D. removed nearly all traces of the regal and 
republican city. Many buildings erected in the 
imperial age have also disappeared, because in medieval and ^ 
modern times the inhabitants of Rome used the ancient edi- 
fices as quarries. The existing monuments give only a faint 
idea of the former magnificence of the capital city. 

The city of Rome lies on the Tiber. Wliere the river ap- 
proaches Rome it makes two sharp turns, first to the west and 
Hills of then to the east. On the w’-estern, or Etruscan, 
Rome bank stood the two hills called Vatican and Janic- 

ulum. They were higher than the famous seven which rose 
on the eastern side, where the ancient city was built. Two of 


of ancient 
Rome 




See page 264. 


2 Pindar, Fragments^ 76. 
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these seven hills possess particular interest. The earliest settle- * 
ment, as we have seen/ probably occupied the Palatine. It 
became in later days the favorite site for the town houses of 
Roman nobles. In the imperial age the splendid palaces of the 
Caesars w^ere located here. The Capitoline, steepest of the 
seven hills, was divided into two peaks. On one of these rose 
the most famous of all Roman temples, dedicated to Jupiter and 
his companion deities, Juno and Minerva. The other peak was 
occupied by a large temple of Juno Moneta (^The Adviser”), 
which served as the mint. The altars, shrines, and statues which 
once covered this height were so numerous that the Capitoline, 
like the Athenian Acropolis, became a museum of art. 

Rome in early times was surrounded by a wall which bore the 
name of its legendary builder, Servius Tullius. The present 
WaUs and fortifications were not constructed until the reign 
open spaces of the emperor Aurelian.^ The ancient city was 
closely built up, with only two great open spaces, in addition 
to the Forum. These were the Circus Maximus, in the hollow 
between the Palatine Mount and the Aventine, and the Campus 
Martius, stretching along the Tiber to the northwest of the 
Capitoline Hill. 

Following the map of ancient Rome under the empire we 
may note the more important monuments which still exist in 
Public something like their original condition. Across 

buildings Tiber and beyond the Campus Martius stands 

the mausoleum of Hadrian.^ The most notable structure in the ^ 
Campus Martius is the Pantheon.^ It is the one ancient build- " 
ing in the entire Roman world which still survives, inside and 
out, in a fair state of preservation. The depression between the 
Caslian and Esquiline hills contains the Flavian Amphitheater, 
better known as the Colosseum.*^ It was begun by Vespasian 
and probably completed by Titus. No less than eighty 
entrances admitted the forty-five thousand spectators "who 
could be accommodated in this huge structure. Despite the 


1 See page 140. 

2 See the illustration, page 220, 
2 See the illustration, page 203. 


^ See the illustration, page 202. 
® See the illustration, page 286. 
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enormous mass of the present ruins probably two-thirds of the 
original materials have been carried away to be used in other 
buildings. Close to the Colosseum stands the arch ^ erected by 
the Senate in honor of the victory of Constantine over his rival 
Maxentius. From this event is dated the triumph of Chris- 
tianity in the Roman state. The ruins of the huge baths of 
Caracalla lie about half a mile from the Colosseum. Near the 
center of the city are the remains of the Forum added by Tra- 
jan to the accommodations of the original Forum. It contains 
the column of Trajan ^ under which that emperor was buried. 

The Forum lies in the valley north of the Palatine Hill It 
was the business and social center of the Roman city. During 
the Middle Ages the site was buried in ruins porum 
and rubbish, in some places to a depth of forty 
feet or more. Recent excavations have restored the ancient 
level and uncovered the remains of the ancient structures. 

The Forum could be approached from the east by one of the 
most famous streets in the world, the Roman Sacred Way. 
The illustration of the Forum at the present Approach to 
time gives a view, looking eastward from the Cap- Forum 
itoline Mount, and shows several of the buildings on or near 
the Sacred Way. At the left are seen the ruins of the basilica 
of Constantine. Farther in the distance the Colosseum looms 
up. Directly ahead is the arch of Titus, which commemorates 
the capture of Jerusalem in 70 a.b.^ The ruins of the palaces 
of the C^sars occupy the slopes of the Palatine. 

A The only well-preserved monument in the Forum is the beau- 
tiful arch erected by the emperor Septimius Severus. Beyond 
it are three columns which once formed part of The Forum 
the temple of Castor. They date from the time of 
Tiberius. In front are the foundations of the Basilica Julia, 
built by Augustus. Next come eight Ionic columns, ail that 
remain of the temple of Saturn. Near it and in the foreground 
are several columns in the Corinthian style, belonging to a 
temple built by Vespasian. 

^ See the illustration, page 236. * See the plate facing page 198. 

2 See the illustration, page 201. 
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These ruined monuments, these empty foundations and 
lonely pillars, afford little idea of all the wealth of architecture 
TheFonim that oiice adorned this spot. Here stood the 
in antiquity circular shrine of Vesta/ guarding the altar and 
its ever-blazing fire. Here was the temple of Concord, famous 
in Roman history The Senate-house was here, and just be- 
fore it, the Rostra, a platform adorned with the beaks (^rostra) 
of captured ships. From this place Roman orators addressed 
their assembled fellow-citizens. 

How splendid a scene must have greeted an observer in an- 
cient times who, from the height of the Capitol, gazed at the 
The grandeur city before him. The Forum was then one radiant 
of Rome avenue of temples, triumphal arches, colmnns, and 
shrines. And beyond the Forum stretched a magnificent array 
of theaters and amphitheaters, enormous baths, colossal sepul- 
chers, and statues in stone and bronze. So prodigious an 
accumulation of objects beautiful, costly, and rare has never 
before or since been found on earth. 

Studies 

I. \Wiat is the origin of* our words pedagogtie., symposium, circus, and 
academy 2. Make a list of such Roman names as you have met in your reading. 

3. Write a letter describing an imaginary visit to the theater of Dionysus during 
the performance of a tragedy. 4. What did civic patriotism mean to the Greek and 
to the Roman? 5. Have we anything to learn from the Greeks about the im- 
portance of training in music? 6, What were the schoolbooks of Greek boys? 

7. What features of Athenian education are noted in the illustration, page 254? 

8. How did the position of women at Athens differ from their position in Homeric 

Greece? g. Why does classical literature contain almost no “love stories,” or/' 
novels? 10. What contrasts exist between the ancient and the modern house? 
II, Describe a Roman litter (illustration, page 263). 12. What differences exist 

between an ancient and a modern theatre? 13. What features of our “circus” 
recall the proceedings at the Roman games? 14. How many holidays (including 
Sundays) are there in your state? How do they compare in number with those 
at Rome in the reign of Marcus Aurelius? 15. Describe the theater of Diony- 
sus (illustration, page 264). 16. What is the “Socratic method ” of teaching? 
17. How did the Greeks manage to build solidly without the use of mortar? iS. 
Discuss the appropriateness of the terms: severe Doric; graceful Ionic; ornate Corin- 
thian, 19. Can you find examples of any of the Greek orders in public buildings 
familiar to you? 20. How do you explain the almost total loss of original Greek 
sculptures? 21. By reference to the illustrations, page 279, explain the following 
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terms: shaft; capUal; architrave; frieze; diud corm 22. Explain the “Greek 
profile” seen in the Aphrodite of Cnidus and the Apollo of the Belvedere (plate 
facing page 76). 23. Name five famous works of Greek sculpture which exist to- 

day only in Roman copies, 24. What is your favorite Greek statue? Why do you 
like it? 25. “The dome, with the round arch out of which it sprang,- is the most 
fertile conception in the whole history of building.” Justify this statement. 26. 
What famous examples of domed churches and public buildings are familiar to you? 

27. WTiat artistic objections to the use of “engaged columns” can you mention? 

28. Discuss the revival of cement construction in modem times. What are its 
special advantages? 29. What examples of triumphal arches in the United States 
and France are known to you? 30. Do you know of any modern columns of vic- 
tory? 31. Why is it likely that the bust of Nerva (illustration, page 200) is a more 
faitliful likeness than that of Pericles (illustration, page 103)? 32. Write a brief 
essay describing an imaginary walk on the Athenian Acropolis in the iVge of Pericles. 
33. Enumerate the most important contiibutions to civilization made in classical 
antiquity. 



APPENDIX 

TABLE OF EVENTS AND DATES = 

(Specially important dates are in italics) 

Bx. Orient 

3400 MeneSy king of Egypt 
3000-2500 The pyramid kings 
2000 Hammurabi^ king of Babylonia 
1800-1600 Rule of the Hyksos in Egypt 
1292-1225 Rameses II, king of Egypt 
1035-925 The undivided Hebrew monarchy 
• Saul, 1035-1015 
David, 985-955 
Solomon, 955-925 
925-722 Kingdom of Israel 
925-586 Kingdom of Judea 
722-705 Sargon II, king of Assyria 
705-681 Sennacherib, king of Assyria 
606 Destruction of Nineveh 
604-561 Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylonia 
553-465 Persian kings 

Cyrus the Great, 553-529 
Gambyses, 529-522 
: Darius I, 521-485 
. ' Xerxes 1 , 485-465 

539 Capture of Babylon by Cyrus the Great 

Bx. Greece 

1600-1100 ThciEgeanAge 
1100-750 Homeric Age 
yyd First recorded Olympiad 
750-500 Period of colonial expansion 
594-593 Reforms of Solon 
560-527 Tyranny of Pisistratus 

^ Before 1000 bx ., and in some instances even later, nearly all dates 
must be regarded as merely approximate. 
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508-507 Reforms of Clisthenes 

499-493 Ionian Revolt 

4Q0 Battle of Mamthon 

4S0 Battles of Thermo pyle and Salamis 

4fg Battles of Platma and Mycale 

477-454 Delian League 

461-429 Age of Pericles 

4^1-404 The Felopomiesian War 

404-371 Spartan supremacy 

401-400 Expedition of Uie^^ Ten Thousaaid^^ 

371-362 Supremacy of Tliebes 

371 Battle of Leuctra 

362 Battle of Mantinea 

359-336 Philip II, king of Macedonia 

$38 Battle of Cheer onea 

336-323 Reign of Alexander the Great 

335 Destruction of Thebes 

334 Battle of the Granicus 

333 Battle of Issus 

332 Siege of Tyre; founding of Alexandria 
331 Battle of Arbela 
323 Death of Alexander 

The Roman Republic 

753 Founding of Rome 
753 (?)~509 (?) Legendary Roman kings 
509 (?) Establishment of the republic 
449 Laws of the Twelve Tables 

3go (?) Battle of the Allia; capkire of Rome by the Gauls 
340-338 Latin War; dissolution of the Latin League 
327-290 Samnite Wars 

281-272 War between Rome and Tarentum; invasion of Pyrrhus # 

264-241 First Punk War 

2x8-201 Second Punic War 

216 Battle of Cannse 

202 Battle of Zama 

201 Peace between Rome and Carthage 
197 Macedonia becomes a dependent ally of Rome 
190 Syria becomes a dependent ally of Rome 
149-146 Third Punic War 

146 Destruction of Carthage atid Corinth; Africa and Macedonia become 
Roman provinces 

133 Acquisition of the province of Asia; final subjugation of Spain 
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133 Tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus 

123-12,2 Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus 

112-106 Jugurthine War 

102-101 Invasion of the Germans 

90-88 The Social War 

8S-84 War with Mithridates 

83-82 CivO War between Marius and Sulla 

82-79 Bictatorship of Sulla 

70 Impeachment of Verres 

67 Pompey and the war with the pirates 

6$ Conspiracy of Catiline 

60-53 First Triumvirate: Pompe3'^,Grassus, and Caesar 
58-50 Conquest of Gaul b}^ Caesar 
53 Defeat of Crassiis by the Parthians at Carrhae 
48 Battle of Pharsalus 
44 Assassination of Ccesar 

43 Second Triumvirate: Lepidus, Antony, and Octavian 
42 Battles of Philippi 
jj B guttle of Act i urn 

The Roman Empire 

31 B.C.-6S A.D. The Julian and Claudian Ctesars 
Augustus, 31 B.C.-14 A.D. 

Tiberius, 14-37 
Gaius (Caligula), 37-41 
Claudius, 41-54 
Nero 54-6S 

27 Octavian receives the title Augustus 
4 (?) Birth of Christ 

■ 'A.D. . . 

43-85 Conquest of Britain 

> 64 The Great Fire in Rome; Nero’s persecution of the. Christians 

68- 69 The year of militar^^ revolution; Galba, Otho, and Vitellius emperors 

69- 96 The Flavian Caesars 

Vespasian, 69-79 
Titus, 79-81 
Bomitian, 81-96 

70 Capture of Jerusalem by Titus 

Destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
96-180 The “Good Emperors” 

Nerva, 96-98 
Trajan, 98-117 
Hadrian, 117-138 
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Antoninus Pius, 13S-16 1 
Marcus Aurelius, 161-1S0 
ioi~io6 Conquest of Dacia by Trajan 
180-284 The “Soldier Emperors” 

Commodus, 180-192 
Septimius Severus, 193-2 ii 
Aurelian, 270-275 
212 Edict of Caracalia 

227 Rise of the Sassanian or New Persian Empire 
2S4 Reorgmmaiion of the Roman Empire by Diocleiian 
284-395 The “Absolute Emperors” 

/ Diocletian, 284-305 
[Maximian, 286-305 

Constantine I, 306-337 (sole emperor, 324-337) 

Julian, 361-363 

Theodosius I (East) , 3 79-395 

31 1 Edict of Galerius 

312 Battle of the Milvian Bridge 

313 Edict of Milan 
325 Council of Nicm 

326-330 Removal of the capital to Constantinople 

376 The Visigoths cross the Danube 

378 Battle of Adrianople 

395 Death of Theodosius I 

410 Capture of Rome by Alaric 

415-711 Visigothic kingdom in Spain (in Gaul, 415-507) 

429-534 Vandal kingdom in Africa 

443“534 Kingdom of the Burgundians 

449 Invasion of Britain by the Anglo-Saxons 

4SI Battle of Chalons 

455 Sack of Rome by the Vandals 

476 Deposition of , Romulus Angiistuhis 


INDEX AND PRONOUNCING 
VOCABULARY 


Note. — The pronunciation of most proper names is indicated either by a simpMed 
spelling or by their accentuation and division into syllables. The diacritical marks em- 
ployed are those found in Webster’s New Inlernaiional Dictionary and are the following : 


a as in ale. 
i “ ‘‘ senate. 

S; ‘‘ care, 
a “ ‘‘ am. 
d “ “ account, 
a “ arm. 
a “ ask. 
d “ “ sofa, 
e “ eve. 

^ “ ‘‘^^veiit. 
e “ “ §nd. 
e “ “ recent. 

§ “ “ makSr. 
i “ ‘‘ Tee. 
i “ ill. 


6 as in old. 

6 ‘‘ “ f>bey, 
d “ “ 6rb. 

6 “ “ odd, 

0 “ Soft. 

0 “ connect, 

u “ “ use. 
ti ‘‘ unite, 
u “ urn. 
u “ “ lip. 
u “ “ ciretts. 

11 “ “ menu, 
do as in food, 
do “ “ foot, 
ou “ “ out. 


oi as in oil. 
ch “ chair, 

g “ “ go. 

ng“ “ sing. 

1] “ “ hjk. 

Si “ “ ■Sien. 
th “ “ thin, 
tu “ “ naUire. 

^1“ “ vei^re. 

K for ch as in Ger. ich, ach, 
N as in Fr. bon. 
y “ “ yet. 
zh for z as in azure. 


“ Absolute Emperors,” the, 220-224. 
Academy, the, at Athens, 261, 2T.5, 2SS. 
Achjea (rt-ke'd), a district of southern Greece, 

m 

Achilles («-kii'cz), 78. 

A-crop'o-lis, the Athenian, 108,288,290-202. 
Actium (ak'shi-zhn), naval battle of, 190, 101, 
228. 

uict,9 of the Apostlen, the, 209. 
A-dri-a-no'ple, 242, 248. 

A-dri-at'ic Sea, 157, 248. 

JSgean (e-jc''^^n) Age, the, 68-72. 

JEgean Sea, 66, 67, 72, 78, 88. 
JE-gos-pot''a-mi, battle of, 111. 

JiSneas (e-ne/as), 142, 277. 

(ti-ncTd), Vergil’s, 277. 

.dUschyius Gs'ki-liis), Greek dramatist, 271. 
Fables, 255. 

Aetiiis (it-e'shi-??.s), 247, 248. 
jEtna (et'nd) Mount, 137. 

Af-ghan-i-stan', 125. 

Africa, North, Phoenician colonists in, 162; 
as a Roman province, 217 ; Vandal king- 
dom in, 245. 

Ag-a-mem'non, 74. 

Ag'o-ra, the Athenian, 261, 290. 

Agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus, 175, 176. 
Agriculture, beginnings of, 8, 22; in ancient 
Egypt and Babvlonia, 44, 45; early Roman, 
148 ; decline of Roman, 178, 175, 177. 
Ah'ri-man, 54. 


Ahurarnazda (ii-hoo-ror-maz'da), 54, 228. 
Al'a-ric the Visigoth, 248, 2^14. 

Al'ba Lon'ga. 140, 142, 143. 

Al-ci-bi'a«des, 110. 

Alexander the Great, 119-127, 165. 

Al o.x-ap'dri-a, founded by Alexander the 
Great, 128 ; as a commercial center, 128, 
211 ; as a home of learning, 180, 131 ; popu- 
lation of, 20S. 

Al'U-a River, battle of the, 153. 

Alphabet, Egyptian, 10 ; Pheenioian, 10, 11 ; 
Etruscan, 188, 140 ; Greek, 139 ; Runic, 
240, 241. 

Alps Mountains, CG, 136, 195. 

Altai (iU-tP) Mountains, 19. 

Am-en-ho'tep IV, Egyptian king, 54. 

A'mon, Elgyptian deity, 124. 
Am-phic'ty-ony, the Delphic, 91. 
Amphitheaters, Roman, 216, 286, 287. 
A-muTi-us, 142. 

Amusements, Athenian, 204, 265; Roman, 
.265-268 . See also Festivals. 

Xenophon’s, 121, 272. 

Ancestor worship, Roman, 145, 258. 
Animals, domestication of, G, 7 and note 2 ; 
worship of, in Egypt, 58, 54; baiting of, 
266, 267. 

An-ta'ki-a. See Antioch. 

Antioch (dn'ti-ok), 128, 129, 209, 211, 214, 
230. 

Antonine Cmsars, the, 200, 201, 
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An-to-ni'nus Pi'us, Eom an emperor, 200. 
An-to^’ni-us, Mar'ciis. ^<3eAntony- 
Antony, 1S7-190. 

Ap^en-iiine Mountains, 136, 140, 153. 
Aphrodite (uf-ro-di'te), attributes of, 76. 
A-pol'lo, attributes of, T6 ; Ms oracle at 
Delphi, 7S, 79. 

A-pox-y-orn'e-iiiis, the, 81. 

Ap'pi-an Way, 157. 

A-pu''ii-a, a district of southern Italy, 166. 
Aqueducts, Roman, 157, 284, 285, 

Arabia, physical features of, 21. 

Ar-be'la, battle of, 124. 

Ar-caMi-us, Roman emperor in the East, 243, 
Arch, the round, 61, 62, 139, 2S1, 2S2. 
Arches, Roman triumphal, 199, 236, 286, 295. 
Ar-chi-nie'des, 181. 

Architecture, prehistoric, 13 ; Egyptian, Bab- 
ylonian, and Assyrian, 6S ; Etruscan, 138, 
139 ; Creek, 27S-2'81 ; Roman, 2S2-2S7'. 
Arctic Ocean, 66, 

Ar-e-op'a-gus, hill, 288 ; Council of the, 288, 
290. 

Ares (a'rez), 226. 

Ar'go-lis, a district of southern Greece, 70. 
Ar'gos, 82, 97, 109. 

Arian heresy, the, nature of, 235, 236 ; ac- 
cepted by the Germanic invaders, 236, 237, 
241. 

Ar-is-ti'des, 96, 97, 101. 

A-ris'ti-on, gi’avestone of, 95. 

Aristocrac.y. See Nobility. 

Ar-is-toph'a-nes, Athenian dramatist, 272. 
Aristotle (ar'is-tot’l), Greek philosopher, 
120,275. 

Arithmetic, 60. 

A'ri-us, 235, 286. 

Ark, sanctuarj’' of Jehovah, 31. 

Arles (arl), 216. 

Armenia, 21, 22, 121, 200. 

Army, Macedonian, under Philip II, 116; 
Roman, during the early republic, 15S-160 ; 
under the empire, 202, 203. 

Ar'no River, 154. 

Ar-pPnum, 181. 

Art, primitive, 13-15; Oriental, 53-60; 
.Egean, 71 ; Greek, 278-282, 290-292 ; 
Roman, 282-288, 294-296. 

Ar-ta-pher'nes, 95, 96. 

Arfte-mis, 84. 

Artisans, Oriental, 44; Athenian, 106; Ro- 
man, under the empire, 212, 213, 224. 
Aryan (ar'yafn), 16, note 1. See also Indo- 
European. 

As-ca'ni-us, 142. 

Asia, grand divisions of, 19; physical con- 
trasts between Europe and, 65; Roman 
province of, 171. 

Asia MiiKjr, 21, 67. 

Assembly, of freemen, in early Greece, 82 ; 
Spartan, 84 ; Athenian, 86, 87, 104, 105, 117, 
151, 290; Roman assemblies, 149, 151, 176, 
186, 194. 

Assuan (iis-swan^) dam, the, 24, note 1. 
As-syrii-a, rise of, 34 ; under Sargon II and 
Sennacherib, 84, 35 ; downfall of and parti- 
tion of, 36. 

Astrology, Babylonian, 53. 

Astronomy, Egyptian and Babylonian, 60, 
61 ; Greek, 133. 

Ath-a-na'si-us, 236. 

A-the'na, her attributes, 76 ; the Panathenaio 
festival, 264, 291, 292 ; 'statue of the Guard* 


ian, 290; the Parthenon as the shrine of. 
291,292. ’ 

Athens, early history of, 85-ST ; aids the Io- 
nian Greeks, 95 ; repulses the Persians at 
Marathon, 95, 96 ; abandoned to Xerxes, 
98 ; rebuilding and fortification of, 100, 2SS ; 
under Themistocles, Aristides, and Oinion, 
100-103 ; under Pericles, 103-10S ; the Pel- 
oponnesian War, 108-11 1 ; unites wfith 
Thebes against Philip, 118; under the 
Roman Empire, 209 ; the ancient citv as an 
art center,, 288-292. 

Athletics, Greek, 79, SO, 254, 255, 261. See 
also Gymnastics. 

A'thos,*Moiint, 95, 97. 

Atlantic Ocean, 133. 

A'tH-um of a Roman house, 259, 260, 262, 
APti-ca, 85, 98, 100. 

APti-ia the Hun, 247, 248. 

AiPgu-ry, Roman, 142, 14S. Ses aho Aus- 
pices. 

.\u-gus'tus, character and personality, 193, 
194; as emperor, 194, 195; the xiugustan 
Age, 195, 196; deification of, 196, 197. 
the title, 198, 221, 

Au-re'Ii-an, Roman emperor, 220, 229, note 1 
241,294. 

! Au-re'ii-us, Marcus, Roman emperor, 193 
200, 20 L 226. 

Aus'pi-ces, Roman, 148 and note 1. 
Australians, 4, note H r- 

Av'en-tine Hill, 294. 

Baalbec (b{il-bek')> 217. 

Bab'y-lon, capital of Babylonia, 25, 38, 124, 
125. 

Bab-y-Io'ni-a, physical features and produc- 
tions of, 22 ; early inhabitants of, 24 ; under 
Hammurabi, 25 ; under Nebuchadnezzar, 36, 
37. 

Bacchus (bak'j^s), 212. 

Balkan (Ml-k/in') Mountains, 66. 

Balkan peninsula, 66, 115, 195. 

Baltic Sea, 66. 

Banking, in Babylonia, 47. 

Banquets, Greek and Roman, 262-264. 

“ Barbarians,” defined, 90 and note 2. 
Ba-siPi-cas, Roman, 2S3, 284, 295. 
Bas-reliefs, 34, 35, 38, 61, 256, 2S7. 

Bath, city, 209. 

Baths, Roman, 213, 263, 2S5, 286, 295. 
Benjamin, tribe, 33. 

Bering Strait, 19. 

BetlPle-hem, 197, 

Bible, Old Testament, 58 ; New Testament, 
230. 

Black Sea, 43, 65, 66, 75 and note 1, 8S, 102, 
241. 

Boeotia (be-o'shi-or), a district of central 
Greece, 98, 100, 273. 

Bom-bay', 54, note 1. 

Book, of the head., Egyptian, 55, 56. 
Bordeaux {bOr-do'), 209. 

Bos'po-rus, the, 223. 

Britain, visited by Pytheas, 131 ; Cassar’s ex- 
peditions to, 183; becomes a Roman prov- 
ince, 197 ; overrun by the Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons, 246. 

Bri-tan'ni-a, Roman province of, 197, 

British Isles, the, their geographical situation, 

66 . 

Britons, the, 246 and note 1. 

BriPta-ny, 246, note 1. 
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Bronze, 5, 71, 73. 

Briin-dis''i-uin, 157. 

BnPtus, 157-lS‘J. 

Balgaria, 195. 

Biir-giin'di-ans, the, found a king’dom in Gaul, 
245 ; conquered by the Franks, 245. 
Burgundy, 245. 

Byzantium {bi“zdn'slii-?5m), 79, 88, 222. Ses 
also Constantinople. 

Cadiz (ka'dez), 50. 

CuVli-an Hill, 294. 

Giosar (se'z«r), Gains Julius, 1S2-1S7, 277. 
CtBsar, the title, 197, note 2, 221. 

Cairo (ki'ro), 23. 

Calendar, beginnings of the, 12, 18 ; Egyptian 
solar year, 60, 61 ; Ctesar’s reform of the, 
1S6 and note 3. 

Ga-lig'n-la, Roman emperor, 197. 

Cam-by'ses, Persian king, 38. 

Camp, ‘the Roman fortiffod, 150. 

Cam-pa'ni-a, a district of central Italy, 136, 
138, 139, 153. 

Cam'pus Mar'ti-us, 147, 263, 294. 

Canaan (ka'ndn), 29, 30. 

Can'nm, battle of, 10(5, 167. 

Cap'i-to-line Hill, 141, ICO, 190, 294, 296. 
Cap'u-a, 157. 

Oar-a-caKla, Edict of, 204- ; baths of, 295. 
Car'thage, a Phoenician colony, 50 ? a rival of 
the Greeks in the \yestern 'Mediterranean, 
89 ; the Carthaginians in Sicily, 154, 168; a 
rival of Rome, 162 ; Carthaginian commer- 
cial empire and civilization, 162, 1(53 ; First 
Punic War, 163, 164; Second Punic War, 
164-1(57 ; destroyed at close of the Third 
Punic War, 168, 169; rebuilt, 169, note 1, 
209 ; becomes capital of the Vandal kingdom, 
245, 248. 

Car-y-aPi-des, porch of the, 291. 

Caspian Sea, 65, 125, 184, 241, 

Cassius (kash'?i3), 187-189. 

Castor, temple of, 295. 

OaPa-combs, the, at Rome, 234. 

Cat'i-line, conspiracy of, 1S2. 

Caucasian (ko-ka'siK^n) race, the, 15, 16. 
Caiieasu.s (k(Vk<'/--sus) Mountains, 65. 
Celibacy, prevalence of, in Roman imperial 
times, ”214, 225. 

Celtic ianguage.s, 140, 

Celts (seits), the, an Indo-European people, 
66 ; in Gaul and Britain, 195, 239, 246. 
Cen'sors, Roman, 151, 152. | 

Ce-phis'sus, stream, 288. | 

Cer-a-mPcus, the Cuter, 288. 

Cereals, domestication of the, 8, 22. 

Chieronea (ker-d-no'n'), battle of, 118, 153. 
Chalcidice (kiil-sidT-ce), peninsula of, 116. 
Chaldea (kal-dc'^). See Babylonia. 

Chalons (shii-ldistO, battle of, 24S. 

Chariot races, Roman, 266. 

Charity, Roman, 214, 215; early Christian, 
232, 237. 

Cheops (ke^ops), 27. 

Chester, 209. 

Children, condition of, in classical antiquity, 
84, 145, 258. 

China, beginnings of history in, 3, 19 ; civili- 
zation of, 19, 2(). 

Christ, 197, 229, 232, 236. 

Christianity, preparation for, 226-229; rise 
and spread of, 220-232 ; organization of the 
early Christian Church, 232; persecuted, 
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I 282-234 ; triumph of, in the Roman Em])ire, 
t 234-237 ; the Germans converted to Arian, 

} 236, 237, 241; inliuence of^ on ancient so- 
ciety, 237, 270. 

Christmas, 229, note 1. 

Church, Christian, organization of the early, 

I 282. . ■ . 

> Cicero (sis'e-ro), Marcus Tullius, ISl, 182, 
1S4, 187, 188, 189, 277. 
i Cim-me'ri-ans, the, 75. 

Cimon (si'mdn), Athenian statesman, 102, 

I 103. 

j Oircensian (ser-sen'sh<zn) games, 266-268. 
Cirrous Max^i-mus, 266, 287, 294. 

I Cities, Hellenistic, 127-130 ; in the Roman 
- imperial age, 208-210 ; aspects of ancient, 
252, 253. 

Citizenship, in the Greek city-state, 81; 
' in Athens, 85, 87,104; in early Rome, 150, 
151; the Italians and Roman, 155, 177, 
179, 207 ; extension of Roman, to the pro- 
vincials, 187, 204, 215 ; privileges of Roman, 
204, 206. 

City-state, the Greek, 81-88, 113, 128 ; the 
Roman, 149-152, 190, 191. 

Civilization, Oriental, 42-68 ; JEgean, 71, 
72; the Grfeco-Oriental world, 133-135; 
Etruscan, 138, 139; Carthaginian, 1(53 ; the 
Greeco-Roman world, 215-218; classical, 
252-296. 

Civil War, between Marius and Sulla, 179 ; 
between Pompey and Caesar, 184, 185 ; be- 
tween Antony and Octavian, 1S9, 190. 
Olaii'di-an Cte^sars, the, 197. 

Claudius, Roman emperor, 197, 218. 

Cleon, 272. 

Cle-o-pa'tra, 185, 189, 190. 

Glis'the-nes, Athenian reformer, 87. 

Codes, legal. Law. 

Coinage, a Lydian invention, 47 ; unknown 
to Homeric Greeks, 74; beginning of, at 
Rome, 144; Roman imperial, 210, 211. 
Col'iiue Gate, battle of the, 179. 

Colonies, Phoenician, 50 ; Greek, 87-90, 139 ; 
Latin, in Italy, 155, 156, 166, 177; ‘^Ro- 
man,” 155, note 2. 

Col-os-se'iim, the, 286, 287, 294, 295. 
Columns of victory, Roman, 163, 201, 286, 287. 
Comedy, Athenian, 264, 265, 272. 
Commandments, the Ten, 52. 
Commentaries, Ctesar’s, 183, 289, 277. 
Commerce, Babylon and Nineveli as centers 
of Asiatic, 47, 48 ; Phoenician, with Europe, 
48, 49 ; Phoenician imports and exports, 49 ; 
Aegean, 71, 72 ; absence o)f, in Homo^ric Ago, 
73; Athenian, 107, lOS; Roman, 210, 211. 
Concrete, Roman use of, 283. 

Constantine (k<>n'stdn-tTn) the Great, be- 
comes sole ‘Roman emperor, 222 ; founds 
Constantinople, 222, 223 ; attitude of, toward 
Christianity, 235 ; Arch of, 236, 295. 
Constantino'pio, founding of, SS, 222, 228. 
Consuls, Roman, 149. 

Contract tablets, Babylonian, 50, 51. 
Go-per'ni-cus, 133, 

Copper, 4, 5, note 1, 73, 143, 144. 

Oor-cy'ra, island of, 109. 

Corinth, the kingship abolished in, 82 ; emi- 
grants from, found Syracuse, 89 : congress 
at, 481 B.C., 98; precipitates the Pelopon- 
nesian War, 109 ; paiiheilenie congress at, 
887 B.O., 119 ; sacked and burned by the 
Romans, 170 ; refounded, 170, note 1, 209. 
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Cornelia, motlier of the Gracchi, 175» 

Corsica, S9, 133, 162, 

Cosmology, eai'ly Greek, 74, 75. 
Cosmopolitanism, in the Graeoo-Oriental 
world, 134, 135; in the Grjeeo-Roman world, 
215, 216. 

Costume, Greek and Eoman, 257“259. 

Con noils, Church : iJlicjea, 235, 236. 

Courts, Athenian jury, 105, 106. 

Cow, domesticated, 6. 

Cras'sns, 183, 184, 194, 218. 

Creation legend, Babylonian, 56. 

Crete, 1, 5, 10, 28, 70-72. 

Crcesus (kre's'jJfs), Lydian king, 37, 38, 47, 79, 
93. 

Cumm (ku'mS), 89, 139, 153. 

Cu-nax'a, battle of, 121. 

Cu-ne'i-form writing, 10 and note 1, 11, 42, 
62. 

Cyprus (ai^pr^J/s), 4, 28, 38, 48, 94. 

Cyrene (si-re'ne), 79, 90, 124, 168. 

Cy'rus the Great, 37, 38, 79, 93, 94; the 
younger, 120, 121. 

Dacia (da'sM-«), 200, 219, 241. 

Damascus, 230. 

Danube Eiver, 89, 72, 194, 195, 241, 242, 247, 
298. 

Dar-da-nelles'. Se& Hellespont. 

Da-ri'us I, the Great, 88-40, 94, 95; III, 122, 
124. • 

Dates, Greek and Roman methods of deter- 
mining, 79, note 4, 140, note 1. 

Da'tis, 95, 96. 

David, Hebrew king, 31. 

Deacon, church official, 232. 

Decimal system, the, origin of, 12. 

Deification, of Oidental rulers, 42 ; of Alexan- 
der the Great, 124; of Augustus, 196, 197. 
See also Emperor worshij). 

De'Ii-an League, the, formation and consti- 
tution of, 101, 102, 104; becomes subject to 
Athens, 102, 113. 

De'los, island of, 102. 

Delphi (del'fi), 78. 

Delphic amphictyony. 91. 

Delphic oracle, described, 78, 79 ; predictions 
of, 79, 109, 274 ; abolished, 236, 237. 

Delta of the Nile, 23, 90. 

De-me''ter, attributes of, 76; the Eleusinian 
mysteries in honor of, 227. 

Democracy, rise of, at Athens, 86, 87 ; char- 
acteristics of Athenian, 104-106. 

Demons, Babylonian belief in, 52. 
De-mos'’the-nes, Athenian orator and states- 
man, 117, 118, 182. 

Denmark, 246. 

Dialogues, Plato’s, 275 ; Cicero’s, 277. 
Dic-ta'’tor, the Roman, 149, ’15u; Quintus 
Eabius Maximus as, 166 ; Sulla as “ Per- 

g etual Dictator,” 180; power of Julius I 
R»sar as, 186. ; 

Dioceses of the Roman Empire, 221. 

Diocletian (di-O-kle'shdn), Roman emperor, 
220-222, 283, 284. • 

Dionysus (di-5-nFst^s), attributes of, 76 ; the- 
ater of, 264, 290 ; festivals of, 265, 
Dis-cob'o-lus, the, 80. 

Discus, throwing the, 80. 

Divination, Babylonian, 53; Etruscan, IBS ; 
R:oman, 147, 148. 

Divorce among the Greeks and Romans, 


Dog, domesticated, 6. 

Doles, Roman state, 176, 177, 186,287. 

Dolmens, 18, 15. 

Dome, the, as an architectural feature, 2SS. 
Domestication of animals, 6, 7 ; of plants, S, 
Do'min-us, the title, 222. 

Doinitian (dd-mish'i-dn), Roman emperor, 
199,278. 

Don River, 65, 241, 

Doric order of architecture, 279, 280. 

Dra'co, laws of, 86. 

Drama, Athenian, 264, 265 ; Roman, 265. 
Dramatists, Athenian, 271, 272. 

Dress. See Costume. 

Drinking customs, Greek and Roman, 262, 

264. 

Du-il'i-us, column of, 163. 

Dwellings of the Greeks and Romans, 145, 

146, 259, 260. 

Dying Gaul, statue of the, 129, 

East Goths. See Ostrogoths. 

E'bro River, 165. 

Ec-bat'a-na, 87. 

Economic conditions, in the Orient, 44—47 ; 
in Homeric Greece, 78, 74 ; in Athens, at the 
time of Solon, 86; in Athens, during the 
Age of Pericles, 106-108 ; during the Hellen- 
istic Age, 138, 134 ; in early Rome, 14;i, 144 ; 
j under the Early Empire, 210-214 ; under the 
Later Empire, 224, 225. 

Edicts: Caracalla, 204; Galerius, 234, 235; 
Milan, 285. 

Education, Oriental, 62, 68 ; Spartan, 84 ; 
Greek, 258-255; Roman, 255. 256. 

Egypt, the “gift of the Nile,” 23 ; an early 
center of civilization, 24; inhabitants of, 25; 

' kingdom of, founded by Menes, 25, 20; the 
pyranud kings, 26, 27 ; invaded by the 
I Hyksos, 27 ; becomes an imperial power, 

2S, 29 ; conquered by Persia, 29, 88, 94 ; 
visited by Greeks, 90‘ ; conquered by Alex- 
! ander the Great, 128 ; under the Ptolemies, 

I 127 ; becomes a Roman dependency, 185, 

190. 

Elbe River, 246. 

Elections, Athenian, 104 ; Roman, 155. 
El-en-sin'i-an mysteries, 78, 226, 227, 236, 237. 

■2SS ■ ‘ 

E-leipsis, 227, 2SS. 

E'lis, 79. 

Emperor Avorship, Roman, 196, 197, 216. See t 
a/iAO Deification. 

Empire, Egyptian, 27, 23 ; Assyrian, 34-86 ; 
Persian, 37-40 ; Athenian, 104 ; Spartan, 

111; Macedonian, IIS, 125, 127; Carthagin- 
ian, 162, 168 ; early Roman, 198-21S ; later 
Roman, 219-226 ; New Persian, 219, 333, 

876; Itoman, in the West, 228, 240, 812; 
Roman, in the East, 228. 

Engineering, Oriental, 61, 62 ; discoveries of 
Archimedes, 181. 

England, the name, 246. 

E-pam-i-non'das, Theban general and states- 
man, 112, 118, 115. 

Ephesus (efe-s??s), 122, 209. 

Eph'ors, the Spartan, 83, 84. 

Epic poetry, Babylonian, 56, 57 ; Greek, 78, 

90, 270, 271 ; Roman, 277. 

Ep-i-cu-re'an-ism, philosophy of, 275, 276. 
Ep-i-eiPrus, 275. 

B-pi'rus, a district of northern Greece, 154, 

190. 
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'MpisUes, St. Paul’s, 170, note 1: Cicero’s, 
277. 

Er-a-tos^tlie-nes, 132, 133. 

Erechtlieiira (er-ek-the'*m), the, 291. 
Es'qui-Ime Hill, 294. 

E-tnPri-a, a district of central Italy, 136, 138, 
182., ■ 

E-tnis^’cans, the, 188, 189, 143, 148, 153. 
Euclid (u^klid), Greek geometrician, 131. 
Euphrates (h-fra'tez) River, 22, 194,200. 
Eu-rip'i-des, Athenian dramatist, 271. 
Europe, physical features of, 65 ; grand di- 
visions of, 65, 66. 

Euxine (uk'sm). /See Black Sea, 

Evans, Sir Arthur, excavations by, 70, 71, 
Excavations : Babylon, 36 ; Hippiir, 64 ; 
Troy, Myceiiffi, Tiryns, and Gnossiis, 6S- 
71;" Pompeii and Herculaneum, 200; the 
Roman For urn, 295. 

E.xile, the Hebrew, 86, 87, 38. 

Exploration, Phcenician, 49 ; Greek, 125, 131, 
182, 134. 

Exposure. /See Infanticide. 

Fa'bi-us Max'i-mns, Quin'tus, dictatorship 
of, 166. 

“ Fall ” of Rome, the, 224, 241, 249. 

Family, the, Roman, 144, 146, 214 ; early 
German, 240, 

Farming. Sm Agriculture. 

Fasces (fas'ez), the, 151. 

Federations ; Peloponnesian League, 83, 102, 
109, 118; Belphic Amphictyony, 91 ; Delian 
League, 101, 102, 104, 113’; Latin League, 
140, 158. 

Festivals, Greek athletic, 79-81 ; Athenian 
civic, 264, 265. 

Finland, geography of, 66. 

Fla'vi-an Oresars, the, 199, 200. 

Flood legend, Babylonian, 67. 

Food, of prehistoric man, 6 ; of the Greeks 
and Romans, 260, 262. 

Fo^rum, the Roman, 141, 146, 160, 176, 177, 
190, 262, 295, 296. 

Franks, the, in northern Gaul, 245, 246. 
Frescoes, ^ee "Wall paintings. 

Frontiers of the Roman Empire, under 
Augustus, 194, 195. 

Future life, ideas of the, Egyptian, 55; 
Babylonian and Hebrew, 55,* 56; early 
Greek and Roman, 77, 78, 148 ; as set forth 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, 227 ; in Mithra- 
ism and other Oriental religions, 228, 229 ; 
in early Christianity, 229. 

Ga'des. See Cadiz. 

GaPse-ric, Vandal king, 249. 

Ga'len, 131. 

Ga-le^ri-us, Roman emperor, 235, 

Games, Olympian, 79-81 ; Circensian, 266- 
268 ; medieval, 579, 580. 

Ganges River, 20, 125. 

Gaul (gol), Greeks in, 89; Cisalpine, 136, 
164, 178, 183; Transalpine, 178, 183, 184; 
Visigoths and Burgundians, in, 244, 246; 
Franks in, 246, 246. 

Gauls, their inroads in Greece and Asia 
Minor, 129 ; invade Italy, 15J3 ; conquered 
by Rome, 164, 183, 184; Romanized, 184, 

Gems, Greek, 127, 

Oe'ni-us of the Roman emperor, 238. 

Genoa, Gulf of, 136. 


GenSi the Roman, 254, notel. 

Gen' tiles, the, 230, 

Geographical conditions, influence of, on 
early civilization of Nearer Asia, 21 ; 011 the 
Greeks, 67, 68 ; on the Italian peoples, 137. 

Geography, Babylonian knowledge of, 61 ; 
Homeric, 74, 75; progress of, during the 
Hellenistic Age, 131-133. 

Geometry, 60, 181. 

Germans, the, an Indo-European people, 66 ; 
invade Gaul and Italy, 17S ; Roman cam- 
paigns against, 183, 195, 201 ; Dacia aban- 
doned to, 219 ; converted to Christianity in 
its Arian form, 236, 237, 241, 800, 802, 326, 
358 ; as described by Caesar and Tacitus, 
239, 240 ; their progress in civilization be- 
fore the invasions, 240 ; reasons for their 
migrations, 240, 241 ; their invasions and 
settlements before 476 a.d., 241-249 ; in- 
fluence of, on ancient society, 250, 251. 

Germany, physical features o'f, 239. 

Gi-bral'tar, strait of, 49, 133, 162. 

Gid'e-on, 30, . 

Gladiatorial combats, 214, 237, 267, 268, 

Gnossus (nos'ws), excavations at, 70, 71. 

Gods and goddesses, Oriental, 52-54 ; Greek, 
75-77 ; early Roman, 147 ; Mithra, 228. 

“Good Emperors,” the, 200, 201. 

Good Hope, cape of, 49. 

Goths. See Ostrogoths, Visigoths. 

Government, Oriental, 42, 43 ; early Greek, 
82, S3 ; Spartan, 88, 84 ; Athenian, 87, 104— 
106 ; Roman, 149-152 ; of the Early Empire, 
194; of the Later Empire, 221, 222. 

Gracchi (grak'I), the, 174, 177, 178, 190, 191- 

Gracchus, Gains, 176, 177 ; Tiberius, 175, 176. 

Grammar, a branch of Greek education, 255. 

Gra-ni'eus River, battle of the, 122. 

Greece, physical features of, 66, 67, 

Greeks, the, influence of geographical con- 
ditions on, 67, 68; their prehistoric con- 
quests and migrations, 72, 73 ; religion and 
religious institutions of, 75-81 ; the Greek 
city-state, 81-83 ; colonies of, 87-90 ; bonds 
of union between, 90, 91 ; the Persian wars, 
98-100 ; the age of the city-states, 100-118 ; 
became subject to Macedonia, 115-120 ; 
their colonies in Italy, 139 ; become subject 
to Rome, 170, 171 ; secure independence in 
the nineteenth century, 171, note 1. 

Gregorian Calendar, the, 186, note 2. 

Guilds, Roman, 212. 

Gymnastics, Greek and Roman, 254, 255, 
2*61, 263. See also Athletics. 

Hades (hu'dez), Greek underworld of the 
dead, 75, 77, 78. 

Ha'dri-an, Roman empei'or, 200, 201, 288; 
tomb of, 208, 294 ; wall of, in Britain, 206, 
211, 246. 

Hammurabi (hSm-db-ra'be), king of Baby- 

. Ionia, 25, 43 ; his code of laws, 25, 44, 50-52. 

Han'ni-bal, 164-167 

Hanno, exploring voyage of, 49, 621. 

Har'pa-lus, 134. 

Has'dru-bal, brother of Hannibal, 167. 

Hebrews, the, settlement of, in Canaan, 29, 30 ; 
ruled by the Judges, 30 ; under Saul, David, 
and Solomon, 81, 32 ; secession of the Ten 
Tribes, 32, 33 ; kingdom of Israel conquered 
by Assyria, ^ ; kingdom of J udea con- 
quered "by Babylonia, 33, 36, 37 ; the Baby- 

■ Ionian captivity, 36, 38. See also J ews. 
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ITel'ias, defined, 9l>. 

Hel-le'nes, 90. See ah'o Greeks. 

Hel-le-iiis^tic Age, the, 

Hellenizatioii oi the East, 1*26-12S, 1S4, 135 ; 
of liutne, 1T4. 

Hel'les-pont, 94, 97, 98, lU, 119, 122. 

He'lots. the, 83. 

He/ra, 76, 226. 

Her-cu-la'ne-iim, destruction of, 199. 
Heresies, rise of, 235, 236. 

Her''od, king of Judea, 197, note 1. 
He-rod'o-tus, Greek traveler and historian, 
98, 272. 

Hez-e-ki'ah, Hebrew king, 35. 
Hi-er-o-givph'ics, Egyptian, 10 and note 3, 
11,42, 62. 

Himalaya (hi-nul'ld-ya) Mountains, 19. 
Hin'du-Kiish Mountains, 125. 

Hip'po-drome of Constantinople, 2S7, 

Hiram, king of Tyre, 32. 

His-sar'lik. *S^<5eTroy. 

Historians, Greek, 272; *Honian, 277, 278. 
History, defined, Ij sources of, 1, 2; be- 
ginnings of, in different parts of the world, 
2,3. 

Hit'tites, the, 2S. 138. 

Hoaiigho (hwang'ho) River, 19. 

Holidays, Roman, 213, 263. 

Homer, 73. 

Homeric Age, the, 72-75. 

Homeric poems, as sources of Greek my- 
thology and religion, 68, 75-78 ; their origin 
and subject matter, 78, 270, 271 ; as a uni- 
fying influence, 90; studied by Alexander 
the Great, 119, subjects of school study, 

, 255. ■ 

Hon-o'ri-iis, Roman emperor in the West, 
248 244, 

Horace, Roman poet, 256, 269, 278. 

Horse, domesticated, 7. 

Hungary, 247. 

Huns, enter Europe and subdue the 
Ostrogoths, 241, 242, 247 ; inroads of, under , 
Attila, 247, 248 ; break-up of power, 248. ' 

Hyksos (hik'sos), the, 27. 

Ides (Tdz) of March, 44- b.c., 87, 

ILH-ad. See Homeric poems. 

I-lis^sus, stream, 2S8. 

Immortality. See Future life. 

Im-pe-ra'tor, the title, 186 and note 1, 222. 
India, beginnings of history in, 8 ; settle- 
ment of, bv Indo-Europeans, 20; relations 
of, to the We.sl, 21 ; Persian conquest of the 
Punjab, 3S, 39 ; Alexander the Great, in, 
125; rediscovery of sea route to, 125, 134, 
Indian Ocean, 134. 

Indians, American, 5, note 1, 8, 9. 
Indo-China, 19. 

Indo-Europeans, the, relation of, to the 
Semites, 16; principal divisions of, 16, 17; 
settlement of India by, 20; in Eui’ope, 
139,140. i 

Indus River, 20, 39, 125. 

Industry, in the Oriental world, 45; in the 
Homeric Age, 73; in ancient Athens, 106; 
in imperial Rome, 212. 

Infanticide, in the ancient world, 84, 214, 
237, 253. 

Inscriptions!, 1, 12, 105, 140, 163, 196. 
l- 0 '’ni-a, settled by the Greeks, 67 ; Homeric 
poems probably composed in, 73; con- 
quered by Lydia and Persia, 93, 94; the 


Ionian Revolt, 94, 95; freed by Alexander 
the Great, 122. 

Ionic order of architecture, 279, 2S0. 

Iran (e-ran'), plateau of, 21, 37, 124. 

Ireland, the Scots of, 246. 

Iron, 5, 73. 

Irrigation in ancient Egypt, 24 and note 1. 
Ish'tar Gate of Babylon, 36. 

Israel, kingdom of, 33, 34. 

Is'ra-ei-ites. Hebrews. 

Issus, battle of, 122, 123. 

Italians, the, influence of geographical condi- 
tions on, 137; principal divisions of, 14tt; 
how ruled by Rome, 155, 171, 177 ; Roman 
citizenship conferred on, 178, 179. 

Italy, physical features of, 186, 137 ; Etrus- 
can and Greek settlements in, 137-139; 
Roman conquest of central and soutliern, 
153, 154 ; under Roman rule, 155-15S ; 
northern, conquered by Rome, 164. 

Ja-nic'u-liim Hill, 292. 

Ja'ntis, Roman deity, 145, 146, and note 1 ; 
temple of, 146. 

Japan, 19. 

Je-ho'vah, 31, 35, 54, 55. 

Jerusalem, becomes capital of the Hebrew 
state, 31 ; besieged by Sennacherib, 35 ; 
captured by Nebuchadnezzar, 36 ; cap- 
tured and ' destroyed by the Romans, 
190 and note I ; early Christians in,;229. 
Jesus, birth of, 197 and note 1; crucifixion 
of, 229 and note 2. 

Jews, the, revolts of, against Rome, 199 and 
note 1 ; rise of Christianity among, 229, 
230. 

Jordan River, SO. 

! Judah, 83. 

; Ju-de^a, 33, 197 and note 1. 

Judges, period of the, in Hebrew history, 

Judgment of the dead, Egyptian ideas of 
the, *55, 56. See aleo Future life. 
Ju-giir'tha, 178, 

Jugurthine War, the, ITS. 

Julian Alps, 243, 24S. 

Julian Cffisars, the, 197. 

Jirino Mo-ne'ta, temple of, 294. 

Ju'pi-ter, supreme deity of Rome, 142, 147, 
160, 190, 294. 

Jury courts, Athenian. 105, 106. 

J utes, the, 246. 

KaUer, the title, 197, note 2. 

Khartum (kiir-tuDmOj 22. 

Korea, 19. 

Zah^a-rum-, the, 235. 

La-co'ni-a, a district in southern Greece, 83. 
Language, Greek, 90. 134, Latin, 207, 208, 
216, 217, English, 2l)S. 

La'res, the, 146, 237. 

Latin League, the, 140, 153. 

Latin War, the, 153. 

Latium (la''8hi-^^m), a district of central Italy, 
136, 140 ; expansion of Roman dominion 
over, 153, 207. 

Law, code of Hammurabi, 25, 44, 50-52 ; 
Mosaic code, 52 ; Draconian code, 86 ; 
Twelve Tables, 150, 151, 206; develop- 
ment of Roman, under the empire, 206, 207, 
215, 216. 

Leb'a-non Mountains, 29. 
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Legion, tLe Eoman, 15S, 159. 

Le-on'i-das, Spartan king, 98. 

Lep'i-dus, 188,189. 

Leuc^tra, battle of, 112. 

Libraries, in tbe ancient Orient, 63 ; the 
Alexandrian Library, 130. 

Lib'y-a,124. , 

Li-cin'i-us, lloman emperor, 222, 235. 
Lincoln, city, 209. 

Lions’ Gate', the, 70. 

Literature, Oriental, 5G-5S ; Greek, 90, 2T0- 
273; Hellenistic, 130 ; Roman, 27{i-"278, 
Litter, Roman, 203, 

Liv'y, Roman historian, 278. 

London, 209. 

Long Walls of Athens, the, lOS, 110, 111, 

288, 

Luxiirv, during the Hellenistic Age, 133, 134 ; 
Roman, 172, 173, 213, 214. 

Ly-co'um, the, at Athens, 2G1, 288, 
Ly-ciir'gus, legendary Spartan lawgiver, 85, 
note 2.” , ■ ' 

Lyd'i-a, conquered by Persia, 37, 88, 93, 94. 
Lyons (IPi'^nz), 209. * 

Lyric poetry, Greek, 271. 

Mac-e-do'ni-a, conquered by Persia, 94; in- 
habitants of, 115 ; under Philip II, 115-119 ; 
under Alexander the Great, 119, 120; after 
Alexander’s death, 127 ; conquered by Rome, 
169, 170. 

Magic, Babylonian, 52, 53. 

Magistrates, Spartan epliors, 83, 84; Athe- 
nian Ten Generals, 105; Roman, 151, 152, 
155. 

Mag'na Gra«'ci-a, the name, 136 ; conquered 
by Rome, 158, 154, 174. 

Ma*7ies, the, 145. 

Mankind, races of, 15, 16. 

Man-ti-ne'a, battle of, 113. 

Manuscripts, 1, 2, 256. 

Mar'a-thon, battle of, 95, 96. 

Mar-doTii-us, 95, 99. 

Marduk (miir'dobk), Babylonian deity, 56. 
Mar-e-o'tis, Lake, 128. 

Ma'ri-us, GaPus, 178, 179, 181, 182, 191. 
Marriage among the Greeks and Romans, 
256, 257. 

Mars, Roman war god, 142, 147. 

Marseilles (mar-sal// )• Massilia. 

Martyrs, Christian, 234. 

Masai (ma-sP), the, 85, note 2. 

Mas-siPi-a, 89, 131, 209. 1 

Mathematics, Greek, 131. 

Max-en''ti-us, 295. I 

Max-iraT-an, Roman emperor, 221. 

Me'di-a, rise of, 36 ; union of, with Persia, 37. 
Medicine, Oriental, 02 ; Greek, 181. 
Mediterranean Sea, 60, 74. 

Memphis (meuPfis), 25, 123. 

Menes (me/nez), 25, 20. 

Menhirs, 13, 16. 

Mesopotamia (mes-o-p5-trPmi-a), 22, 124. 
Mes-saTia, 89 and note 2. 

Mes-sPah, 229. 

Mes-si'na, strait of, 89, 137, 154. 

Metals, Age of, 4, 5. 

Middle class, the, in the ancient Orient, 43, 
44. 

Milan (miPdn), city, 209. 

Millionaires, Roman, in imperial times, 213. 
Mil-tPa-des, 95, 96, 102. 

Minstrels, Greek, 270. 


Mithra, worship of, in the Roman world, 
227-229. 

Mith-ra-da'tes, king of Pontus, 179, ISl, 185. 
Moabite Stone, the, 12. 

Mcesia (me'shi-d), province of, 195. 
Monarchy, Oriental, 42, 48 ; in early. Greece, 
82 ; in early Rome, 142, 143, 149 ; Augustus 
as Pn7iaep.% 194; absolute, of Diocletian 
and his successors, 221, 222. 

I Money, use of cattle as, 6 ; development of 
: metallic, 46; Athenian, 107, note 2; Ro- 
I man, 143, 144, 210, 211. 

I Mongolia, 7. 

i Mongolian race, the, 15, 247. 

! Monotheism, Persian, 54 ; Hebrew, 54, 55. 

> Monsoons, the, 134. 

MorKi-men^tmn An-ey-ra'num^ 196. 
Mosaics, 123, 260. 

I Moses, Hebrew lawgiver, 52, 874, 
“Mourning Athena,” the, 109. 
Mummification, Egyptian practice of, 55. 
Museum, Alexandrian, 130. 

Music, Greek, 255, 270. 

Mye'a-le, naval battle of, 100, 101. 

Mycenae (rai-sehie), Schliemaiin’s excava- 
tions at, 69, 70. 

Mysteries, Eleusinlan, 226, 227; Mithraic, 
228 229. 

Mythology, Greek, 68, 75-78 ; Roman, 142, 
143, 147. 

Names, Greek and Roman, 253, 254 and 
note 1. 

Naples, bay, 89, 189, 180, 199, 214; city, 89, 
139, note 1, 1.53. 

Nar-cis'sus, 213. 

Nau'cra-tis, 90. 

Nayy, Phoenician, 94, 128 ; Carthaginian, 
163. 

Ne«ap'o-lis. Naples. 

Ne-ar'chus, voyage of, 12.5, 134. 
Neb-u-chad-uez/zar, king of Babylonia, 36. 
Negro race, the, 15. 

Nero, Roman emperor, 193, 197, 198, 213, 
292. 

Nerva, Roman emperor, 200. 

Niccea (nl-se'd), Council of, 285, 236. 

Nicene Creed, the, 230. 

Nile River, 22-24. 

Nimes (uern), 209 ; La Maison CarrOe at, 
21.5, 217; Pontdu Gard near, 217, 285. 
Nineveh (niiPe-ve), capital of Assyria, 85, 
36, 124. 

Nippur (nip-pCCr'), excavations at, 63, 64. 
Nobility, Oriental, 43 ; early Greek, 82 ; 
Athenian, 85, 86; early Roman, 150, 151. 
Nox'^i-oum, 195. note 1. 

Nu'ma Poin-piPi-us, 143, 146, 

Nu-mid'i-a, 178. 

Nu'mi-tor, 142. 

Oe-ta'vi-an, 188-190. See also Augustu.s. 
Odes, Horace’s, 278. 

0-de'um, the, 290. 

0“do-a'cer, king of the Germans in Italy, 
249, 

Odysseus (6-dxs'as), 73, 74. 

Odyssey (od'i-si). See Homeric poems. 
0-lym"pi-a, in Elis, 79, 80. 

Olympiad, 79, note 4. 

Olympian council, the, 75. 

Olympian games, descidbed, 79-Sl; abolished, 
236,237. 
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Olympieiim (S-llm-pi-e'iim), tlie, 21T, 290, 
0-iyin'pus, Mount, IT). 

Omens. Divination. 

Ophir (r/fSr), 49 and note 3. 

Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, 78, 79. 

Oratory, Greek, 117, 273 ; Eoman, 277. 
Orders of Greek architecture, 279, 280. 
O-res'tesV 249. 

O-ron'tes Kiver, 12S. 

Ostracism, S7 and note 1, 97, 103. 
Os'tro-gothS, the, subdued by' the Huns, 241, 
242 ; cross the Danube, 243. 



F{es''tum, 89. 

Pag-anism, decline of, 195, 196, 226, 236, 287. 
Painting-, prehistoric, 13 ; Oriental, 60 ; 
^Egean, 71, 72, 74; lioman, 287, 288. 
Palaces: Sargon II, near Nineveh, 59; 
Minos, at Gnossus, 70, 71 ; of the Csesars, 
294, 295. 

PaPa-tine Hill, 140-143, 294, 295. 

Pa-Ies'tra, 254. 

Pal-ray 'ra, 211. 

Pan-ath-e-naMc festival, the, 264, 292. 
Pan-no'ni-a, 195, note 1. 

Pan'the-on, the, 202, 283, 294. 

Pantomimes, Eoman, 265. 

Paper, use of, 1. 

Papyrus, use of, as writing material, 1, 2, 

255, 256. 

Paradise, 22, note 3. 

Parallel Lima, Plutarch’s, 273. 

Parchment, use of, as writing raateilal, 1, 

256. 

Paris, in Eoman imperial times, 247. 
Par-nas'sus, Mount, 73. 

Parsees, the, 54, note 1. 

Par^the-non, the, 291, 292. 

Parthia, 184, 194, 200, 201, 219. 

Patricians (pd-trish'Sns), the early Eoman, 
150, 151. 

Pax Pomana, the, 203, 204. 

Peasants, Oriental, 44 ; condition of, in early 
Attica, 86 ; early Eoman, 143, 144 ; dis- 
appearance of Eoman, 178. 

Pe-lop'i-das, 111, 112. 

Pel-o-pon-ne'si-an League, S3, 102, 109, 113. 
Peloponnesus, the, 88, 243, 546 and note 1, 
Pe'lops, 83, note 1. 

Pe-na'tes, the, 146, 237. 

Per^ga-mum, 129, 209. 

PerG-des, 103, 104, 110, 112, 290, 291. 
Perii-style of a Roman house, 260, 261. 
Persecution, of the early Christians, ^2- 
^ 5284 .:: 'V,: 

Per-sep'o-lis, 124. 

Persia, rise of, under Cyrus the Great, 87, 
38 ; under Cambyses, 38 ; under Darius the 
Great, 88, 39 ; organization of the Persian 
Empire, 89, 40; advance of, to the Medi- 
terranean, 98-95 ; the Persian wars, 96-100 ; 
expedition of Cyrus the Younger and re - 1 
treat of the Ten Thousand, 120-122 ; con- 
quered by Alexander the Great, 122-124 ; 
rise of the New Persian Empire, 219, i 
Phffistus (fes'tils), disk of, 1. ! 

Phalanx, the Macedonian, 116, 154. 

Pharaoh (fa'ro), 26. 

Pha'^ros, lighthouse on the island of, 128, 
note 2. 

Phar-saTus, battle of, 185. 

Phid'i-aa, Athenian sculptor, 290, 291. 


Philsfi (H'le), island of, 23. 

Philanthropy under the Early Empire, 214. 

216. 

Philip 11, king of Macedonia, 113, 115-119. 
Phi-lip'pi, founded by Philip II, 116 and 
note 1 ; battles of, 189. 

Philistines (fi-HsHins), 30, 81. 

Philosophy, Greek, 278-276. 

Pho'cis, a district of central Greece, 78. 
Phoenicia (fS-nishT-d), the country and peo- 
ple, 29 ; commerce of, with Europe, 48, 49 ; 
Phoenician exploring voyages and settle- 
ments, 49, 50 ; conquered by Persia, 94. 
Piets, the, 246. 

Pindar, Greek poet, 271. 

Piracy, in antiquity, 74, 184, 210. 

Pi-r:e'u8, 100, 101, 107, 108, 111, 288. 
Pi-sisTra-tus, tyrant of Athens, 86, 87. 
^Plagues, 110. 

Plants, domestication of, 8 and note 1, 22. 
Pla-taj'a, battle of, lOO, 

Pla'to, Athenian philosopher, 275. 

' Plebeians (ple-bc'ydns), the early Eoman, 

1 150,151. 

Plutarch (plou'tark), Greek biographer, 273. 
Pnyx (niks), hill, 105, 290. 
i Po, river, 136, 13S, 164, 243. 

' Poetry, Greek epic, 73, 270, 271 ; Greek 
lyric^ 271 ; Greek dramatic, 271, 272 ; 
Eoman, 277, 278. 

Pompeii (pom-pa'ye), destruction off 199 ; 

. excavations at, 200, 210, 258, 259, 261. 
Pom-pe'ius, Giim'us. See Pornpey. 

Pornpey (p5m'pi), 180, 181, 1S3-1S5. 
PonHi-fex Miix*i~m.xi>a^ the title, 148, note 2. 
Pontiffs, Roman, 148. 

Pon'ti-us Pi-la'tus, 229, note 2. 

Pontus, 179. 

Pope, the, as “ Supreme Pontiff,” 148, note 2. 
Poseidon (p6-si'd(5n), 76. 

Pozzolana (p«'it-s6-la'na), 283. 

Prao'tors, Eoman, 151. 

Prehistoric times, defined, 8 ; divisions of, 
3-5; steps toward civilization in, 6-16; in 
Greece and the -Egean, 68-72. 

Pres'by-ter, church official, 232 and note 2. 
Priesthood, Oriental, 43; Eoman, 148: 
Christian, 232. 

PHn*cem^ the title, 194 and note 1. 
Pro-py-lm^'a of the Acropolis, 290. 

Provinces, Eoman, 172, note 1, 202. See 
also Provincial system. 

Provincial system, Roman, 171, 172; re- 
formed by Julius Ca?sar and Augustus, 187, 
195 ; remodeling of, by Diocletian, 221. 
Ptolemaic system, the, 133. 

Ptolemies (toPe-miz), kingdom of the, 127, 
190. 

Ptolemy, one of Alexander’s generals, 127; 
Greek scientist, 133. 

Pub'ii-cans, Eoman, 172 and note 2. 

Public lands, Eoman, 175. 

Pu'nic War, First, 168, 164; Second, 164- 
167 ; Third, 168, 169. 

Punjab (piin-jab'), the, 20, 89, 125. 

Pyramids, the, 27, 29. 

PyiPe-nees Mountains, 65, 165, 183, 245. 
Pyrrhus (pir'iSs), 164, 

Fyth'e-as, exploring voyage of, 131. 

Pyth'i-a, the, 78. 

Quaestors (kwes'tdrs), Eoman, 151. 

QuiiPi-nal Hill, 141, 143. 
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Eaees of man, 15-17. 

“ Eaee suicide” in the Eoman world, 235. 
Efe^ti-a,;.,195, note 1. ■ , 

Eameses (ram'S-scz) II, king- of Egypt, 28. 
Eapliael (rdfMl), 599 ; 

Ea-verPna, 209, 

Rebus making, 9. 

Red Sea, 31, 82, 211. 

Ee'gi-um, 89 and note 1. 

Religion, Oriental, 52-56 ; early Greek, 76- 
78, 91 ; Greek religious institutions, 78-81 ; 
early Roman, 145-148 ; reforiniug activities 
of Augustus, 195-196; worship of the Oas* 
sars, 196, 197, 216 ; decline of classical pagan- 
ism, 226; Eleusinian mysteries, 226, 227 ; 
Oriental religions in the Roman Empire, 227— 
229 ; Christianity in the Eoman Empire, 
229,237. 

Ee'mus, 142. 

Eejn'esentation, principle of, not found in 
the classical city-state, 106, 155. 

Ehe'a SiPvi-a, 142. 

Ehine Eiver, 188, 195, 245. 

Ehodes (rodz), city, 129, 180, 209, 256. 

Ehone Eiver, 89, 245. 

Eicimer (ns'i-mer), 249. 

Eoads, Persian, 40; Eoman, under the re- 
public, 157, 158 ; under the empire, 208. 
Eomance (r6-mans') languages, 208. 
Komanization, of Italy, 15S ; of Sicily and 
Spain, 169 ; of Gaul, 184, 512 ; the Germans 
not Eomanized, 195 ; of Dacia, 200 ; of East 
and West, 217, 218; of the Visigoths, 245. 
Eomans, the, their legends, 142, 143; their 
early society, 143, 144 ; the Eoman family, 
144, 145 ; the family and state religion, 145- 
148 ; the Eoman city-state, 149-152 ; nature 
of Eoman rule over Italy, 155; their colo- 
nies and roads in Italy, 156-168 ; their army, 
158-160; provincial system under the re- 
public, 171, 172; eifhcts of foreign conquests 
on, 172-174 ; at the end of the republican 
period, 190, 191 ; during the Augustan Age, 
195, 196; extension of Eoman citizenship, 
204 ; economic and social conditions in the 
first and second centuries, 210-215; the 
Graeco-Eoman world, 215-218; economic 
and social conditions in the third and fourth 
centuries, 224-226; Christian influence on 
society, 287 ; Germanic influence on society, 
260, 261. 

Eome, founding of, 140-142 ; myths of early, 
^ 143, 143 ; becomes a republic, “l43 ; contest 
between plebeians and patricians, 150, 151 ; 
burned by the Gauls, 153 ; becomes supreme 
in Italy, 153, 154; First Punic War, 162- 
164 ; annexation by, of Sicily, Sardinia, Cor- 
sica, and Cisalpine Gaul, 164 ; Second Punic 
War, 164-167 ; Third Punic War, 168, 169 ; 
annexation of Spain, Macedonia, Greece, and 
western Asia Minor, 169-171 ; reforms of 
the Gracchi, 174-178 ; Jugurthine and Ger- 
manic wars, 178 ; Social War, 178, 179 ; 
Mitlu’idatic wars, 179, 181, 185; struggle 
between Marius and Sulla, 179, 180; annex- 
ation of Syria, 181 ; annexation of Transal- 
pine Gaul, 188, 184 ; struggle between Cmsar 
and Pompey, 184, 185 ; Egypt annexed, 185, 
190 ; Civil War between Antony and Octa- 
vian, 190 ; reign of Augustus, 193-197 ; under 
the Julian and Glaudian Csesars, 197,198; 
burning of, 198, 293; under the Flavian 
Csesars, 199, 200; under the “Good Em- 


perors,” 200, 201 ; under the “ Soldier Em- 
perors,” 219, 220 ; fortification of, 220 ; under 
the “Absolute Emperors,” 220-224; no 
longer the capital after the foundation of 
Constantinople, 223 ; captured by the Visi- 
goth.s, 244 ; sacked by the Vandals, 249 ; the 
ancient city as an art center, 292-296. 

Eom'u-lus, first king of Eome, 143 ; Au-gus'- 
tu-Ius, last Eoman emperor in the West, 249. 

Eo-set'ta Stone, the, 42. 

Eos'tra, the Eoman, 296. 

Eoyal Eoad, Persian, 40, 

Eu'bi-con Eiver, IW, 179, 185. 

Eumania, 200. 

Ennes, the, 240. 

Russia, geography of, 65, 66. 

Sabbath, Hebrew, 53, 

Sa'bines, the, 140, 141, 143. 

Sacred Way, Roman, 190, 295; .Athenian, 
2SS. 

Sacrifice, Roman, 147. 

St. Paul, 170, note 1, 206 and note 1, 230, 231. 

St. Peter, 280. 

Sal'a-mis, naval battle of, 99. 

Sa-ma'ri-a, 83, 84, 230. 

Sara'nites, the, Italian highlanders, 140 ; con- 
quered by the Eomans, 153; revolt of, in 
the Social War, 179. 

Samson, 80. 

Samuel, 80. 

San'skrit, 16, note 1. 

Sai-dinia, 89, 138, 162, 164. 

Sardis, capital of Lydia, 3S, 98, 122. 

Sargon 11, Assyrian king, 34. 

Satrapies, Persian, 39, 40. 

Saturn, 5;l, 296. 

Saul (sOl), Hebrew king, 21; of Tarsus, 
230. 

Scandinavia, geography of, 66. 

Scamb, the Egyptian, 53. 

Schleswig-Holstein (hol'shtin), 246. 

Schlleraann (shlc'man), Heinrich, excava- 
tions by, 68-70. 

Schools. See Education. 

Science, primitive, 11-13 ; Oriental, 60-62 ; 
Greek, 131. 

Scip'i-o, Pub'li-us, 167 ; iE-mil-i-a^nus, 168, 
169. 

Scotland, partially conquered by the Romans, 
197 ; the Piets of, 246. 

Scots, the, 246. 

Scribes, Oriental, 63. 

j Sculpture, prehistoric, IS ; Egyptian, 68, 59 ; 
Babylonian and Assyrian, 59; Aegean, 71, 
73 ; Greek, 281, 282 ; Eoman, 287. See 
aUo Statues. 

Scythians (s5th'i-dns’), 39. 

' Sea-power, Persian, 94, 123 ; importance of, 
Eoman, in the Second Punic War, 166. 

Seine (san) River, 247. 

Se-leu'cus, one of Alexander’s generals, 127. 

Sem'ites, the, relation of, to Indo-Europeans, 
16 ; principal divisions of, ,17 ; original home 
of, 867. 

Senate, Eoman, in the regal age, 149 ; during 
the early centuries of the republic, 152, 154, 
167 ; during the last century of the republic, 
175,' 177, 179, 180, 184, 186, 188, 190, 194 ; 
under the empire, 196, 198, 221. 

Senate-house, the Eoman, 1S7, 296. 

Sen'e-ca, 218, 216. 

Sennacherib (s^-iiak'6r-ib), Assyrian king, 85. 
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SerMa, 195. 

SerltPiui, of the Spartan helots, S3. 

“Servian Wall,” the, 141, 294, 

Seven Hills of Honie, 142, 292, 294. 

“ Seven Wonders ” of the ancient world, 123, 
note 2. 

She'ol, Hebrew underworld of the dead, 

Ships : Phoenician war galley, 32 ; Athenian 
trireme, 99 ; Roman freighter, 211. 

Siberia, 19. 

Sicily, colonized by the G-reeks, S9 ; AtUe- 
niah invasion of, 110, 272 ; geographical situ- 
ation of, 13T ; invaded by Pyrrhus, 154'; 
Carthaginians in, 154, 162, 163 ; conquered 
by Rome, 164 ; Romanizatioa of, 169. 

SPdon, 23. 

Siege engines, Macedonian, 116. 

Sieges; Xineveh, 36; Jerusalem, 36, 199 and 
note 1, 4T2 ; EcbMtana,,37 ; Sardis, 3S; Troy, 
73; Syracuse, 110; Athens, 111 ; Tyre, 123; 
Carthage, 16S, 109 ; Coiintli, 170 ; Rome, 
2^14, 249. 

Sierra Leone (si-er'fi: le-r/ne). 49. 

Sinai (sFni), peninsula of, 4, 82. 

Sl'akls, the, 292. 


Slavs (sliivs), the, an Indo-European people, 

66 . 

Smyrna (smurTiw), 209, 

Social classes. See Society. 

Social War, the, ITS, 179, ‘^07. 

Society, Oriental, 42-<14, 63 ; in the Homeric 
Age,' 74; in the Hellenistic Age, 133, 134; 
early Roman, l-i3~i45; ellects of foreign 
conquests on Roman, 172-174, 190, 19 1 ; 
under the Early Empire, 212-215; inlliience 
of Christianity upon, 237 ; Germanic iudu- 
ence upon, 250, 251. 

SocTa-tes, Athenian philosopher, 273, 274. 
“Soldier Emperors,” the, 219, 220, 

Solomon, Hebrew king, 32, 49. 

SoHon, legislation of, 86. 

SopIPists, the, 278. , , 

Soph'^o-cles, Athenian draai§tisf,‘27'2'i'*ft.^. 
Spain, Phmriiciaus in' 49*;'Car^lfegi{iiaTiifeJ , 
89, 16)1, 164; coiiq^iered**byTvome, lof-^.i'Gsk 
Romanizatiqn of; ,169; Pompey Tn, ^Oi 
Ctesar in, , overrun by the Yisi^*Mis^ 
and Vand|£i,.j;^i4, 245y L: 

Sparta, eavW history of, S3 ; Spartan govorn.- 
ment amtfsqyeiety, 83-85 ; ,her part in the*fc 
Persian .waes, 9*5,., 97, 98, iOt) ; jftvalr^iof,. 
with Ath^n^ 102, 103 ; the PeXopoiinesian.^ 
War, lOB-lH: supi’emacy of. 111, 112; 
holds alohf dmung, , the., struggle »aghiiist 
Philip, lli . > / 

Sphinx (sfiTjXSil, th.h Great, 30. 

the, 266,"*.^ « j * 

Spirits, evil. * . 

Statues, prehistoric; ..ll!) ; •Egjs^ttian, '.25^ *30, 
5S, 63 ; Assyrian, 60';';i^ean, -TSfi^Blseob- 
olus, 80 ; Apoxyomenus,'’'8‘i ; Demos- 
thenes, 117; Dying Gaul, 129: Augustus, 
193; The Good Shepherd, 232; Sophocles, 
271. See aho Sculpture. 

StiPi-cho, Vandal general, 243. 

Sto'i-cism, philosophy of, 226, 230, 276. 

Stone Age, the, 3, 4. 

Suicide in the ancient world, 214, 287. , 

SuPla, Lu'ci-us Cor-ne'li-us, 178-180, 191, 


Su-me'H-ans, the, 24. , 

Snn, the, worshiped in Oriental antiquity, 
52; Mithra identitied with, 22S, 

Sunday, 235 and note 1. 

Su'sa, Persian capital, 40, 50, note 2, 125. 
Syr-a-cuse^, 89, 110, 20S. 

Syria, conquered by Egypt, 23; Alexander 
the Great in, 123 ; annexed by Rome, ISl ; 
kingdom of, 127, 171. 

Tacitus (tas^i-tifo), Roman historian, 289, 
278. . 

Ta-ren'tiim, city, SI) and note 3, 154 ; gulf, 
139. 

Tar^'quin the Proud, 143. 

Tar'shisb, 60. 

Tarsus, 230, 

Ta.xation, Roman, 172, 225. 

Temple, the, at Jerusalem, 32, 30, 8S, 199 
and note 1. 

TGmple.s, Egyi'>tiaii, 57, 5S ; Babyloiiian, 53 ; 
Greek and Roman, 89, 101, 202, 215, 273- 
2S1, 283, 295, 296. 

Ten Generals, the Athenian, 105. 

“Ten Thousand,” expedition of the, 120- 
122, 272 

Ten Yribes of Israel, 82, 83, 34, 35. 

TeH-tu'do, the, IGS. 

Teutonic languages, 242, 

Teutons, thej 06. See also Germans, 
Theaters, Greek, 264, 265 ; Roman, 2ST. 
Thebes (thdbz), in Egypt, 27, 2S. 

Thebes, in Greece, the kingship abolished 
in, 82; neutral during the Persian wars, 
97 ; becomes independent of S]jarta. Ill ; 
su]>remacy of, 112, 113; unites with Athens 
against Pfiilip, 118 ; destroyed by Alexander 
the Great, 120, 271. 

The-mis'to-cles, 06-101, 2SS. 

Theodosius (the-5-dr/shi-?Js) the Great, Ro- 
man emperor, 219, 236, 237, 243. 

Ther'mm. See Baths, Roman. 
Ther-iuop''y'hB, 9S, 243. 

“ The-se'um,” the, 101, 290. 

Thes'sa-lv, a district of northern Greece, 100, 
no, 117, 186. 

Thrace (thriis), 94, 116, 120, 242. 

Thucydides (thfl-shPi-dcz), Athenian his- 
torian, 108, 110, 272. 

TVber River, 137, 140, 141, 292, 294. 
Ti-be'ri-us, Roman emperor, 197, 229, note 
2, 27S, 295. 

Jibet (ti-bet'), 19. 
w'gris River, 22. 

jirvns (tPrins), Schliemann’s excavations 
[f 70, 

IFtus. Roman emperor, 199, 294 ; arch of, 
M99. 295. 




.99, 295, 
bga, the Roman, 158, 258. 

'oleration, religious, 235. 

Tombs : Cyrus the Great, 37 ; Darius the 
Great and other Persian kings, 39 ; Hadrian, 
203,294. 

Trade routes, in Asia, 47, 43 ; in Europe, 43, 
49; rediscovery by Nearehus of the sea 
route to India, 125, 184; in Roman im- 
perial times, 211. 

Trading, Oriental, 46; in the Homeric Age, 
73; at Rome, under the empire, 211, 212. 

Tragedy, Athenian, 204, 265, 271, 272. 

Tra'jan, Rcunaii emperor, 200, 219, 295; 
column of, 201, 295. 

Tra-pe'zus, 121 and note 1. 
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Tribunes, Eoman, 

Gnicchi as, 1T5~-1T' 
of Ainjustus, 104. 

Tri'roiiies, 09. 

Triumph, t)ie Roman, ICO, 190. 

Triuinviratti, First, 183, 1S4.; Second, 18S, 189, 
Troy, 6S, 60, '14‘2. 

TfiUf (tsiir), the title, 197, note 2. 
Tur-ke-stan', 19, 125. 

Twelve Tables, the, 150, 151, 206, 255. 
Tyrannies, Greek, 82 ; at Athens, 86, 87. 
Tyre (tir), a Plnenician city, 29 ; captured 
by Alexander the Great, 123, 103. 

“ Tyrian purpie,” 49, note 2. 

TyiThenian (ti-rc'ni-dn) Sea, the, 13S, 140. 

XT'tlda.s, 241, 242. 

TTp'i-an basilica, the, 2S4. 

Um'bri-ans, the, 140. 

Universities, the Alexandrian Museum, 150. 
Lj''ral Mountains, 05. 

Va'Iens, Roman emperor, 242. 

Vandals, settle in Spain and Africa, 245 ; 
capture and sack Rome, 248, 249. 

Vase paintings, 77, 96, 254, 262. 

Vases, Greek, 77. 

Vatican, Hill, 292. 

Vaulting, 2S3. 

Venice, origin of, 248. 

VergjSr Romaic pnet, 256, 277, 278. 

Verona (vti-roTia), 209. 

Verres, impeachment of, 182. 

Ves-pa'sl'an, Roman empercMr, 199, 294, 
295. ■ ■ ' "W 

Vespasianuis, Flavius. See Vespasian. 

Vesta, 146, 212, 296. 

Vestal Virgins, the, 142, 146. 

Ve-su'vi-us, volcano of, 199. 


Villas, Roman, 214, 2ST. 

VisT-goths, the, seize Dacia, 241; accept 
Christianity, 241, 242; cross the Danube 
and win battle of Adrian ople, 242 , 243; in 
Greece and Italy, 248 ; cai>turc Rome, 244 ; 
settlements of, in Gaul and Spain, 244, 245 ; 
Romanized, 245. 

Wall, of China, 20; Athenian Long Walls, 
108, 111 ; Servian, 141 ; of Hadrian in Britain, 
206, 217, 246 ; of Rorn e, 220, 294. 

Wan paintings, 48, 72, 74, 218, 255, 287, 2SS. 
Weekdays, origin of their names, 53 and note 
3 * 

Weser (vfFzgr) River, 246. 

West Goths. Visigoths. 

W omen, position of, in classical antiquity, 
144, 145,257. 

Workingmen. See Artisans. 

Writing, by pictures, 8,9; by symbols for 
sounds, 9 ; Chinese, Japanese, Babylonian, 
and Cretan, 9, 10, 7l ; Egyptian' hiero- 
glyphics, 10; Phoenicians, 10, 11; teaching 
in the Orient, 62, 68; Etruscan, 138, 140 ; 
the runes, 240, 241. 

Xenophon (zen'6-ft5n), Athenian historian, 
121, 272. 

Xerxes (zUrk'zcz), Persian king, 97-99. 

Yangtse (yang'tsS) River, 19, 

Y ork, city, 209. 

Za'raa, battle of, 167. 

Ze'no, 276. 

Zeus (zus), attributes of, 76 ; Olympian 
games in honor of, 79. 

Zodiac, the, 61. 

Zo-ro-as'ter, 54. 


instituted, 150 ; the 
; tribuniciaii authority 



